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NCIX. 


Art. I.—Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs SomeErvitir. 
8vo. London: 1831. 


Tus unquestionably is one of the most remarkable works 
that female intellect ever produced, in any age or country ; 
and with respect to the present day, we hazard little in say- 
ing, that Mrs Somerville is the only individual of her sex in 
the world who could have written it. The higher branches of 
the mathematics are not among the recognised objects of female 
accomplishment; and accordingly the education of women is 
so directed, that they have rarely the means afforded them of 
acquiring even the elements of scientific knowledge. Hence if, 
prompted by curiosity, or the consciousness of a capacity for 
such studies, they attempt to deviate into a path in which only 
a few men of exalted genius have been able to make great pro- 
gress, they must possess no ordinary strength of purpose and 
powers of application, if they avoid being repulsed at the very 
entrance. But, notwithstanding the difficulties inseparable from 
the pursuit of abstract truth, and the obstacles interposed by 
fashion and prejudice to render the results of science inaccessible 
to females, examples occasionally occur of individuals of that sex 
raising themselves to the very highest eminence in mathematical 
learning ; as if to prove that they are no less capable of excel- 
ling in those studies which require the patient exercise of pro- 
found thqught, than they are of adorning the lighter walks of 
literature. Our learned readers will call to mind the beauti- 
ful and unfortunate Hypatia, the commentator of Apollonius 
and Diophantus, and president of the Alexandrian school, whose 
attainments in all the sciences of her age have been depicted 
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in such glowing terms as to render her an object of admira- 
tion to posterity. A modern, and equally illustrious example, 
is afforded by Agnesi, who, to a profound knowledge of mathe- 
matics, added an almost miraculous acquaintance with litera- 
ture and philosophy, and gave the world, in her Analytical 
Institutions, a treatise which does honour not only to her sex, 
but to her age and country. The Principia of Newton, we may 
add, was translated into French by the celebrated Marquise du 
Chastelet,—who thereby contributed, perhaps in no unimpor- 
tant degree, to promote the knowledge of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy on the continent. With these illustrious names, that 
of Mrs Somerville, already known in the annals of science, must 
henceforth be associated, on account of her great proficiency in 
the most sublime and difficult applications of mathematical ana- 
lysis, evinced by this compend of the Mécanique Céleste of La- 
place ;—a work which, after the ample justice that has already 
been done to it in this Journal, and the unanimous decision of 
all who are capable of appreciating its merit, it would be super- 
fluous, perhaps presumptuous, to undertake to criticise or to 
praise. 

The publication of the Mécanique Céleste, forms an important 
epoch in the history of Physical Astronomy. In the course of 
that century of brilliant discovery which had elapsed since the 
appearance of the Principia, the different branches of analysis 
had been assiduously cultivated, and successfully applied to the 
computation of the greater part of the celestial phenomena. 
Difficulty after difficulty had yielded to the successive efforts of 
the illustrious men who, with emulous rivalry, undertook to 
develope the theory of gravity, till the mechanism of the solar 
system was completely revealed, and the whole science of astro- 
nomy founded on a single law. In the Mécanique Céleste, which 
embodied the results of their united labours and discoveries, the 
long series of proofs which had been begun by Newton was com- 
pleted. Every inequality of the planetary motions which the 
most refined observation had been able to detect, as well as 
numerous others too minute to be sensible to observation, was 
referred to its immediate cause, and subjected to rigorous com- 
putation. All the changes which can take place in the system 
were explained, and included in formule, which represent not 
merely its present state, bnt its past and future condition, even 
to remote ages, 

Such was the sublime picture exhibited in that extraordinary 
production ; but into none of the productions of the human intel- 
lect does time bring greater ameliorations than into those of the 
mathematician. Although the Mécanique Céleste must ever con- 
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tinue—what it was described by its author to be—a monument 
to the genius of the age in which it was composed, it is already 
in some respects behind the actual state of science. Embracing 
most of the principal questions connected with the constitution 
of the universe and the laws of matter, it has furnished themes 
for the speculations of all succeeding geometers; the investiga- 
tions have been re-considered under every different point of 
view of which they were susceptible ; and numerous and impor- 
tant simplifications have been made, which have superseded the 
original methods. In one respect, indeed, the analytical theory 
of the system of the world is susceptible of indefinite improve- 
ment. Many of the problems it presents are of so difficult a 
nature, that the most powerful analysis is unable to grasp the 
solutions in a finite expression ; in such cases, recourse must be 
had to successive approximations, and however far these may be 
pushed, the solutions obtained in this manner necessarily fall 
short of absolute accuracy. In the finite integration of formule 
that have hitherto been found intractable; in the investigation 
of series that converge more rapidly ; in the reduction of difficul- 
ties to classes, and rendering the methods already known more 
simple and uniform, ample scope will always remain for the ex- 
ercise of the most inventive talent. The future results of ana- 
lysis cannot, indeed, have that imposing character which belongs 
to the discovery of a primordial law of the universe, or of those 
heautiful relations which ‘ bind and perpetuate the revolutions 
‘of nature ;’ but in reference to the simplification and more 
general diffusion of science, they may still be of very great im- 
portance. The analytical processes by which the more refined 
truths of astronomy are reached, are of so abstruse a nature, 
and so far removed from ordinary apprehension, that they who 
contribute to render them more easily understood, may justly 
claim to be regarded as benefactors of science. 

The work of which we are about to give an account, was ori- 
ginally intended, as appears from the dedication, to form one of 
the series of treatises published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; but by rea- 
son of the great variety and importance of the subjects that Phy- 
sical Astronomy presents for discussion, it unavoidably exceed- 
ed the limits of the Society’s publications. The very eminent 
nobleman,* however, at whose request it is stated to have been 
undertaken, and to whom it is dedicated, still thought that in its 


* Lord Chancellor Brougham. 
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present form it might tend to promote the views of the Society ; 
and under this high sanction it has been given to the world. 

Mrs Somerville has not very distinctly intimated the precise 
object she bad in view in the composition of the treatise; and 
we are at some loss to discover whether an original work was 
contemplated, or merely an abridgement of that of Laplace. 
The only information given respecting its nature and purpose, 
is contained in a sentence of the Jntroduction, in which it is 
said, that ‘ in the following pages it is not intended to limit 
‘the account of the Mécanique Céleste to a detail of results, 
‘but rather to endeavour to explain the methods by which 
‘these results are deduced from one general equation of the 
‘ motion of matter.’ From this we may infer, that while the 
main object was to demonstrate the results of the Mécanique 
Céleste, it was not intended to adhere strictly to the analysis of 
Laplace, but that the investigations would be rendered more 
simple and perspicuous where they admitted of improvement, 
and advantage taken of the recent discoveries in analysis to 
render the processes more comprehensive and uniform. This 
at least appears to have been the plan on which the work has 
been executed. In many cases the demonstrations of Laplace 
are given without alteration; in others they have been par- 
tially changed ; and in a few instances they have been entirely 
supplanted by others drawn from different sources. Near the 
commencement, the explanations are full; as the work advan- 
ces, and the difficulties increase, they become more rare; and 
in some of the most important problems the analysis of La- 
place is transcribed without any explanation whatever. This, 
however, could hardly be otherwise. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the extent and abstruse nature of the various subjects 
that come under consideration, it will readily appear, that to 
give a clear and satisfactory explanation of the analytical methods 
of Laplace, without employing his own expressions, and exhi- 
biting his own formule, would be a task of no ordinary difti- 
culty. The language of the calculus is the most concise by 
which human thought can be expressed; and when employed 
by so great a master, it receives a form which can rarely be al- 
tered without injury. The general style of Laplace is also 
remarkable for its perspicuity and precision ; so that there is no 
hope of giving his meaning in different words with greater 
exactness, or more briefly. 

With reference to the amount and species of explanation that 
the Mécanique Céleste may be thought to stand in need of, no 
general rule can be laid down; as all depends on the mathe- 
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matical acquirements of the reader, and the direction his studies 
may have taken. Mrs Somerville has evidently wished to render 
the theories of physical astronomy more accessible to those who 
have made only a moderate proficiency in analysis ; but we fear, 
that in order to comprehend fully the ‘ Mechanism of the Hea- 
‘ vens,’ little, very little, abatement can be made from the amount 
of mathematical knowledge which is indispensably required to 
enter with advantage or profit on the study of Laplace. In con- 
formity with the practice of English writers, diagrams have 
been inserted ‘for the convenience of the reader;’ and the 
analysis has been broken up into distinct propositions, by which 
means, without interrupting the process of investigation, the 
particular subject under discussion is set more prominently be- 
fore the eye of the student. Such alterations, however, refer 
merely to the mode of representing the demonstrations, and do 
not at all touch the real difficulties. By some readers they will 
probably be regarded as an impediment ; and, in a mathematical 
investigation, it is obvious that whatever is not absolutely re- 
quired to complete the chain of evidence, serves only to fatigue 
and distract the attention. It may also be remarked, that the as- 
sistance which can be derived from the introduction of elementary 
illustrations into the higher problems of analysis, can only be par- 
tial and limited. From the first axioms of geometry to the sub- 
lime results of physical astronomy, the distance is immense ; 
and if it were necessary to demonstrate every intermediate step, 
the bulk of a treatise containing these results, would exceed all 
reasonable limits. However numerous the explanations may 
be, they can never supersede the necessity of a very extensive 
acquaintance with the abstract theories of pure mathematics ; 
nor will it be found possible, by any amount of explanation 
whatever, to convert the Mécanique Céleste into an elementary 
treatise of dynamics. 

The entire assemblage of methods and researches compre- 
hended in the Mécanique Céleste, may be divided into three prin- 
cipal classes. The first relates to the translation of the bodies 
of the solar system in space, or the motions of their centres 
of gravity, supposing their masses to be united at those points. 
The second embraces the theory of their figures, their motions 
of rotation, and the positions and oscillations of their axes. 
The third is devoted to the consideration of a number of parti- 
cular phenomena, including the oscillations of the fluids at the 
surfaces of the planets, or rather of the earth; the aberration 
and refraction of light, and molecular attraction. Mrs Somer- 
ville’s work extends only to the first of these classes, and does 
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not even include the comets. The subjects which come under 
discussion are consequently the trajectories described by each of 
the planets about the sun, and of the satellites about their pri- 
mary planets; the forms, positions, and magnitudes of the dif- 
ferent orbits ; the various changes which the elements of these 
orbits undergo; the periods and extent of the evagations of the 
bodies themselves from their mean places; and, lastly, the con- 
servatory principles which ensure the stability of the system, 
and prevent any unlimited departure from its actual state. It is 
only with respect to this department of astronomy that the 
theory can be said to be perfect. The fundamental conditions 
are simple, and all supplied by observation ; and the phenomena 
are in consequence accurately represented by the analytical 
equations. But at the surfaces of the planets the law of attrac- 
tion is modified by various causes, of which the effect cannot be 
exactly appreciated ; and hence the phenomena are less access- 
ible to analysis. Their figures, for example, depend on their ini- 
tial state, and the law of their density ; with respect to which, we 
can only make arbitrary assumptions—and the motions of their 
axes of rotation are modified by their figures. For these rea- 
sons, the determination of the figures and rotation of the celes- 
tial bodies is attended with great and peculiar difficulties, to 
the solution of which the most illustrious analysts of the pre- 
sent age have devoted their efforts; and this branch of the 
theory of gravitation has in consequence received vast improve- 
ments since the publication of the Mécanique Céleste. 

In the developement of the planetary theory, Mrs Somerville 
has derived great assistance from the Théorie Analytique du 
Systeme du Monde of Pontécoulant, a recent work of very con- 
siderable merit. Though grounded entirely on the Mécanique 
Céleste, the demonstrations in this treatise are occasionally origi- 
nal; while, by a better arrangement, and the adoption of a more 
uniform method of investigation, they are in numerous cases 
greatly simplified, without being rendered less general. The 
mathematical sciences must have undergone some considerable 
revolution before the theories of physical astronomy can be 
exhibited in a form much superior to that in which they appear 
in the work of Pontécoulant. 

In a ‘ Preliminary Dissertation,’ extending to seventy pages, 
Mrs Somerville has collected and detailed, in a very interesting 
manner, most of the striking facts which theory and observation 
have made known respecting the constitution of the universe. 
This discourse is not indeed strictly confined to the subjects 
which are discussed in the subsequent part of the work; yet it 
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is not too excursive, if designed as an introduction to the study 
of the Mécanique Céleste. It is calculated to give us a very high 
opinion of the industry and scientific attainments of its author ; 
as it displays a correct and intimate acquaintance, not only 
with theoretical astronomy, but with the whole range of physi- 
cal science, and the best and most recent works which treat of 
it. The diction, though occasionally deficient in accuracy and 
precision, is easy, flowing, and perspicuous ; and the topics select- 
ed are among the most interesting that science offers to contem- 
plation. The whole is eminently calculated to inspire a taste for 
the pleasures and pursuits of science ; and to promote a desire to 
penetrate the recesses of that sublime geometry which presides 
over the motions, and determines the forms and distances, of the 
planetary bodies. We will quote a few sentences to give a 
specimen of the style, and the author’s opinions on a subject of 
some moment—the degree of mathematical acquirement required 
to enter with advantage on the study of the analytical theory of 
the world. She will be admitted to be no incompetent judge. 


‘ The heavens afford the most sublime subject of study which can 
be derived from science : the magnitude and splendour of the objects, 
the rapidity with which they move, and the enormous distances be- 
tween them, impress the mind with some notion of the energy that 
maintains them in their motions witha durability to which we can see 
no limit. Equally conspicuous is the goodness of the great First 
Cause in having endowed man with faculties by which he can not only 
appreciate the magnificence of his works, but trace, with precision, 
the operation of his laws, use the globe he inhabits as a base where- 
with to measure the magnitude and distance of the sun and planets, 
and make the diameter of the earth’s orbit the first step of a scale by 
which he may ascend to the starry firmament. Such pursuits, while 
they ennoble the mind, at the same time inculcate humility, by show- 
ing that there is a barrier, which no energy, mental or physical, can 
ever enable us to pass: that however profoundly we may penetrate 
the depths of space, there will still remain innumerable systems, com- 
pared with which, those which seem so mighty to us must dwindle into 
insignificance, or even become invisible; and that not only man, but the 
globe he inhabits, nay, the whole system of which it forms so small 
a part, might be annihilated, and its extinction be unperceived in the 
immensity of creation. 

‘ A complete acquaintance with Physical Astronomy can only be 
attained by those who are well versed in the higher branches of ma- 
thematical and mechanical science ; such alone can appreciate the ex- 
treme beauty of the results, and of the means by which these results 
are obtained. Nevertheless a sufficient skill in analysis to follow the 
general outline, to see the mutual dependance of the different parts of 
the system, and to comprehend by what means some of the most exe 
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traordinary conclusions have been arrived at, is within the reach of 
many who shrink from the task, appalled by difficulties which are per- 
haps not more formidable than those incident to the study of the ele- 
ments of every branch of knowledge, and possibly overrating them by 
not making a sufficient distinction between the degree of mathematical 
acquirement necessary for making discoveries, and that which is re- 
quisite for understanding what others have done. That the study of 
mathematics and their application to astronomy are full of interest, 
will be allowed by all who have devoted their time and attention to 
these pursuits, and they only can estimate the delight of arriving at 
truth, whether it be in the discovery of a world, or ofa new property 
of numbers.’ 

The more obvious consequences of the general laws of the 
universe have been so frequently noticed and illustrated, that 
it is often extremely difficult to discover by whom they were 
first remarked. Delambre, in the preface to his Abrégé d’ Astro- 
nomie, takes credit to himself for having always, in speaking of 
an instrument, a solution, or a formula, endeavoured to name 
the author. It is a practice, he observes, too much neglected 
by the writers of elementary works ; and the consequence is, 
that the reader attributes to the author all that he finds in his 
book, in the same manner as we are led to ascribe to Euclid 
the theorems he has only transmitted to us. Though it may 
not be possible, and is perhaps not necessary, unless where some 
general principle is involved, to adhere strictly to this practice, 
yet it is of great importance that the student receive no wrong 
impressions respecting the history of science; and therefore we 
cannot help regarding the following as a singularly unfortunate 
mode of introducing the name of an eminent individual. ‘A 
‘ fluid, as Mr Babbage observes, in falling from a higher to a 
* lower level, carries with it the velocity due to its revolution 
‘with the earth at a greater distance from its centre. It will 
‘ therefore accelerate, although to an almost infinitesimal extent, 
‘ the earth’s daily rotation. —P. 36. As well might Mr Bab- 
bage have be en quoted as remarking that the tides are caused 
by the attraction of the moon. The consequence here mention- 
ed is one of those very obvious results of theory, that could not 
escape the slightest attention to the various circumstances that 
affect the rotation of the earth. It was stated with great clear- 
ness and detail, and without the slightest pretension to original- 
ity, by Professor Playfair, in one of the notes to his Illustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory. (Works, vol. i. p. 419.) 

Mrs Somerville’s work contains four books, of which the 
first, like the corresponding one of the Mécanique Céleste, forms 
a comprehensive and gencral treatise of Dynamics. On a sub- 
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ject which has been so often discussed by the most eminent ma- 
thematicians, we can expect to meet with little novelty or origi- 
nality ; and the principal merit of a new work must consist in 
the judicious selection and perspicuous arrangement of the ma- 
terials. The necessary definitions and axioms are given very 
briefly and clearly in the first chapter; and among the devia- 
tions from the methods of Laplace, we cannot forbear noticing 
the demonstration of the formulz for the composition and reso- 
lution of forces; which Laplace, in order to avoid the assump- 
tion of force being proportioned to the velocity—a thing which 
cannot be known a priori—had deduced immediately from the 
theory of functions. This demonstration is remarkable; but 
forms perhaps too great a difficulty at the very commencement 
of the work. For this reason Mrs Somerville has rejected it, 
and returned to the usual demonstration, which depends on the 
composition and resolution of motion. In this, however, she 
has the countenance of the high authority of Lagrange, who ad- 
mits that, in separating the principle of the composition of forces 
from that of the composition of motion, we deprive it of its 
principal advantages—evidence and simplicity—and reduce it 
to depend on a mere result of geometrical constructions, or of 
combinations of algebraical symbols. After the definitions 
comes the subject of the variable motion of a particle under 
different circumstances ; then the equilibrium and motion of a 
system of bodies. In these preliminary chapters, the subjects of 
discussion are the same as those that occur in the Mécanique 
Céleste ; and the changes that have been made are chiefly con- 
fined to the mode of illustration. The problem of the rotation 
of a solid body, which occupies the fifth chapter, is of great 
importance in astronomy, in consequence of its connexion with 
the theory of the nutation of the earth’s axis, the precession of 
the equinoxes, and the libration of the moon. The analysis which 
Mrs Somerville has given, is the same as that of Pontécoulant, 
and is sufficiently compact and symmetrical ; but the subject is 
of so difficult a nature, that the general theory cannot be well 
understood without some special application. The same remarks 
apply to the two following chapters, which treat of the equili- 
brium and motion of fluids. As the theories of the rotation of 
the earth and of the tides are not comprehended in Mrs Somer- 
ville’s work, its unity would, perhaps, have been more perfect, 
if these last three chapters, which have no subsequent applica- 
tion, had been altogether omitted. 

The second book, by far the longest of the four, is devoted to 
the developement of the effects of universal gravitation on the 
motions and orbits of the primary planets. After a short ac- 
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count of the progress of Physical Astronomy, from Kepler to 
Laplace, Mrs Somerville proceeds, in the second chapter, to 
deduce the Newtonian law of gravity from the three general 
laws of Kepler. These laws form the very basis of the science ; 
and when the differential equations of motion are formed so 
as to satisfy them, it is an easy consequence that the force 
which retains the planets in their orbits is directed to the cen- 
tre of the sun, and varies in the inverse proportion of the dis- 
tance of the attracted body from that centre. The most obvi- 
ous verification of this important result is afforded by the mo- 
tions of the moon; for the action of terrestrial gravity, which 
at the surface of the earth causes a body to fall through 16,'; 
feet in the first second of time, being assumed to diminish ac- 


cording to the above law, would cause a body at the distance of 


the moon to fall through a space which is exactly equal to the 
moon’s deflection from the tangent to her orbit in the same 
time. All this is explained exactly in the same manner as in 
the Mécanique Céleste. 

Having deduced from data furnished by observation the law 
of the force which regulates the motions of the celestial bodies, 
it becomes necessary to invert the process, and to form the dif- 


ferential equations of motion on the hypothesis, that all bodies of 


the solar system attract one another with forces varying direct- 
ly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of their mutual 
distances. The equations given in the Mécanique Céleste are 
of the utmost generality ; being applicable not only to the law of 
force which prevails in the solar system, but to any law of at- 
traction which is capable of being expr essed in a function of the 
distance. But it is in the integration of those equations that the 
real difficulty of Physical Astronomy consists; and this diffi- 
culty all the ingenuity of the greatest analysts, and all the re- 
sources of the most refined science, have hitherto been unable 
entirely to overcome. It is only by restricting the hypotheses to 
particular cases that we can obtain even approximative solutions. 
The peculiar constitution of the planetary system fortunately af- 
fords considerable facilities in this respect ; and by permitting us 
to decompose it into partial systems, and to estimate successive- 
ly the influence of the different bodies, enables us to obtain re- 
sults which it would be impossible to arrive at if it were neces- 

sary to compass the general problem, and to consider simulta- 
neously all the causes of perturbation. In the first place, though 
each planet sustains the action of a multitude of forces, yet its 
motion is chiefly regulated by the predominant influence of the 
sun, in comparison of which the attraction of any other body in 
the system, or even the united force of all of them, is extremely 
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small. In the next place, the planetary orbits differ very little 
from circles, and are inclined at very small angles to the plane of 
the ecliptic ; and on these accounts the series which express the 
perturbations converge much more rapidly than would be the 
case if the orbits were more eccentric, and the inclinations consi- 
derable. Lastly, the figures of the planets differ so little from 
spheres, that at their distances the influence of the figure of the 
disturbing body entirely disappears, and they attract one another 
as if their whole mass were united in a point at the centre of 
gravity. These considerations essentially contribute to dimi- 
nish the difficulties of the calculus. 

The simplest hypothetical case to which the equations of mo- 
tion can be applied, is that of a planet obeying the sun’s force, 
and undisturbed by the action of any other body. To this case 
Mrs Somerville proceeds in the fourth chapter. The integra- 
tion, as is well known, gives a line of the second order; the 
elements of the curve being represented by the arbitrary con- 
stant quantities introduced in the double integration. The de- 
velopement of the expressions thus obtained, gives the whole 
theory of the elliptic motion. In these elementary discussions, 
the very brief indications of Laplace have been considerably 
expanded. The subject admitted of no novelty; but the different 
formule for finding the radius vector, the eccentric and true 
anomalies in terms of the mean anomaly, the true and projected 
longitudes in terms of the mean longitude, the position of the 
orbit, &c., are demonstrated with much perspicuity and ele- 
gance. 

After a first approximation to the true path of a planet has been 
obtained, on the supposition that it obeys the sun’s force alone, 
it is necessary to pass to the infinitely more difficult problem of 
the perturbations ; and to determine how far the previous results 
are modified by the attraction of the other bodies belonging to 
the system. ‘This is the famous problem which was begun and 
prosecuted with so much vigour by the emulous rivalry of the 
greatest mathematicians of the last century,—Clairaut, d’ Alem- 
bert, and Euler; and of which the more complete solution has 
conferred unfading glory on the names of Lagrange and La- 
place. A solution in finite terms is indeed impossible; but the 
approximations have now been carried so far, that the tables 
computed from theory, give the places of the planets with a 
precision that rivals observation. 

With a view to facilitate the investigation of this intricate 
subject, geometers have classed the perturbations under two 
distinct heads ; and the distinction does not depend merely on 
a difference in the form of the analytical expressions, but on 
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certain physical considerations, which may be easily explained. 
Let us suppose for an instant the planetary orbits to be invari- 
able in form and position. It is evident that the effect produ- 
ced by the action of one planet on another, must depend on their 
relative positions in respect of the sun; for the action of the first 
planet on the second, may either conspire with the sun’s attrac- 
tion, or oppose it; and it can only cause a variation in the 
longitude, latitude, or distance of the disturbed planet. Now, 
this disturbing action will always produce the same effects when 
the two planets occupy the same positions in respect of the sun, 
which happens after a certain determinate period of time de- 
pending on their relative motions. The relative positions of the 
planets are technically called their oe ag The varia- 
tions of the planets, ‘therefore, in longitude, latitude, and dis- 
tance, depend on their configurations, and are consequently 
periodic ; because after a certain determinate time, the same con- 
figurations are again restored. Jupiter, for example, performs 
his sidereal revolution in about twelve years, and Saturn in 
nearly twenty years; and at the end of sixty years, therefore, 
these two planets will be again found nearly at the same points 
of their orbits, and have the same situation relativ ely to the sun. 
If they occupied the same positions exactly, and were disturbed 
by the influence of no other body, the circle of changes depend- 
ing on their configuration would then be complete. But the 
orbits themselves are not fixed; on the contrary, they undergo 
a continual variation, both in respect of form and position. The 
transverse axes are slowly revolving on the planes of the orbits ; 
the eccentricities are gradually changing ; so also are the inclina- 
tions and the position of the nodes relatively to an immovable 
plane. Now these variations in the forms and positions of the 
orbits, give rise to a second class of inequalities, depending not 
on the configuration of the planets, but on the relative positions 
of the major axes, or the configurations of the orbits. Like those 
of the former class, they are periodic; but their periods are 
vastly longer, as the revolutions on which they depend are in- 
comparably longer than the revolutions of the planet. The axis 
major of the earth’s orbit accomplishes a revolution in 109,770 
years, and that of Jupiter in 197,561 years; hence an idea 
may be formed of the time required to complete the cycle of in- 
equalities depending on such slow motions. On this account 
the inequalities depending on the positions of the orbits are call- 
ed secular. Some of them were detected by comparing observa- 
tions made at distant epochs; but in general they escape obser- 
vation, by the slowness of their evolutions. 

The peculiar analytical procedure by which the computation 
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of the various inequalities is brought within the power of the 
calculus, is particularly deserving of attention. It is founded 
on the supposition that the elements of a planet’s orbit are con- 
stantly varying; or that the planet only continues to describe 
the same ellipse during an infinitely small portion of time. The 
arbitrary quantities, therefore, which enter into the integrated 
equations of motion, and represent the elements of the elliptic 
orbits, are considered as variable; their variations being ex- 
pressed in terms of the partial differentials of the perturbing 
force. The germ of this method, as of many others of the first 
importance in analysis, is due to Euler; but the complete 
theory properly belongs to Lagrange, by whom, after many suc- 
cessive modifications and improvements, it was reduced to its 
last degree of elegance and generality. As it now stands, the 
theory of the planetary perturbations is reduced to the in- 
tegration of a system of linear equations, in which the differen- 
tial of each elliptic element is expressed by the partial differ- 
entials of the perturbing force, multiplied by the element of the 
time. The great advantage of the method consists in its afford- 
ing the means of exhibiting, under a single point of view, all 
the effects arising from the reciprocal actions of the planets, 
whether secular or periodic, either in their motions of translation 
or rotation ; as well as the derangements that would be produced 
by aresisting medium, or any other disturbing cause whatever. 
When the combined action of a great number of forces is to be 
calculated, there is no more efficient method than this in the 
whole range of analysis. 

At the time the first two volumes of the Mécanique Céleste 
made their appearance, the theory of the variation of arbitrary 
constants had not reached the degree of perfection it has since 
attained. In the second volume, Laplace gave expressions for 
the variations of the eccentricity, the inclination of the orbit, 
and the longitude of the nodes only; the expressions for the 
variations of the remaining two elements—namely, the longi- 
tudes of the perihelion and epoch—are given in the supplement 
to the third volume. By partially adopting the method of La- 
grange, and taking advantage of the more recent discoveries of 
Poisson, who has also essentially contributed to the perfection 
of this theory, Pontécoulant has succeeded in rendering the sub- 
ject greatly more perspicuous; and Mrs Somerville has judici- 
ously availed herself of the labours of Pontécoulant. The inves- 
tigation commences with the demonstration of a formula due to 
Lagrange, for expressing the partial differential of one of the 
elliptic elements of an orbit, in a linear function of the infinitely 
small variations of that element, multiplied by certain combina- 
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tions of the partial differentials of the perturbing force, taken 
with respect to the rectangular co-ordinates of the troubled body. 
The formula is next applied to the variation of the different ele- 
ments in succession, without laying down any restricted hypo- 
thesis as to the magnitude of the eccentricities and inclinations ; 
after which, the modifications are pointed out which the expres- 
sions receive in consequence of the smallness of the eccentrici- 
ties and inclinations of the actual orbits of the planets. <All 
these expressions involve the differentials of the function which 
expresses the perturbing force; the expansion of which into a 
series, and the determination of the coefficients of its several 
terms, occupy the remainder of the fifth chapter. This deve- 
lopement depends ultimately on that of the irrational factor 
(a* + 2 ab cos. A + b*) — into a series of cosines of the multi- 
ples of the angle A;—a subject which seems first to have enga- 
ged the attention of Euler in his Memoir on the Inequalities of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and which, on account of its great import- 
ance in the theory of the planetary perturbations, has been fre- 
quently treated by mathematicians. In certain cases—that is 
to say, when the ratio of the distances of the disturbed and dis- 
turbing planet is very small—the expanded series converges 
with sufficient rapidity ; but when that ratio approaches nearer 
to unit, as happens in the case of Venus and the Earth, or Ju- 
piter and Saturn, the series converges slowly, and it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to particular artifices in order to 
obtain the values of its different terms. The labour of compu- 
tation is, however, greatly facilitated in consequence of a curious 
relation discovered by Euler to subsist among the terms; which 
is such, that when any two of them are found, all the others 
can be determined in a function of these two; hence the diffi- 
culty is confined to the determination of the two first terms, and 
this has been effected in a great many different ways. Mrs 
Somerville has taken the developement exactly as it is given by 
Pontécoulant ; and though in principle the same, it has the 
merit of being considerably simpler than that of Laplace 

It is in the developement of the function which expresses the 
perturbing force, that the two distinct sets of terms arise which 
respectively represent the periodic and secular inequalities. One 
part of the expanded function consists of terms having for their 
argument the sines or cosines of the mean motion and its mul- 
tiples; while the other terms are entirely independent of the 
mean motion, being merely functions of the elements of the 
orbits, and their combinations. The determination of this last 
set of terms is of the utmost consequence in theoretical astro- 
nomy ; for if they were susceptible of indefinite increase with 
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the time, the forms of the orbits and the periods of revolution 
would, in the course of ages, be entirely altered, and the stabi- 
lity of the planetary system destroyed. To this subject Mrs 
Somerville addresses herself in the sixth chapter, and examines 
in detail the terms, independent of the time, which are contain 
ed in the variations of each of the elliptic elements. 

Of all the elements of a planet’s orbit, the axis major is that 
of which the variations are the most important, on account of 
the relation subsisting between the mean distance and mean 
motion. Accordingly, the efforts of geometers have been parti- 
cularly directed to this subject, and their successive discoveries 
distinctly mark the progress of analysis. The first Memoir 
which Laplace presented to the Academy of Sciences, in 1773, 
contained the very important discovery that the mean distances 
and mean motions include no secular inequality, or term increa- 
sing with the time, when the approximations are carried to the 
third powers of the eccentricities and inclinations, and regard is 
had only to the simple powers of the disturbing force. Stimu- 
lated by this remarkable result, Lagrange undertook the inves- 
tigation of the same subject, and demonstrated, in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1776, that on having regard only to the first power 
of the disturbing force, the differential expression of the major 
axis can include no term increasing indefinitely with the time, 
to whatever order of terms the approximations may be carried 
with regard to the eccentricities and inclination ; unless indeed 
there should exist a commensurable ratio between the mean 
motions of the disturbed and disturbing planet. Such a condi- 
tion, however, does not exist in the planetary theory ; and there- 
fore the greater axes and mean motions are only susceptible of 
periodic inequalities depending on the configurations of the pla- 
nets, and of which the limits may be assigned. But although 
this approximation is sufficient in regard to the other elements, 
it is necessary in the case of the major axis to proceed a step 
farther, and to have regard to the terms depending on the second 
powers of the disturbing force; because such terms, though 
multiplied by the squares of the masses, being expressed by 
second differentials, may acquire in the double integration very 
small divisors; in consequence of which their values become 
comparable to those which, in the case of the other elements, 
depend on the first powers of the masses, and are given by a 
single integration. Laplace showed, in the sixth book of the 
Mécanique Céleste, that the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn 
are not altered by their great inequalities, even when regard is 
had to the squares of the disturbing forces; but Poisson had the 
merit of first demonstrating generally, that the terms depend- 
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ing on the squares and products of the perturbing force can in- 
troduce no secular inequalities into the expressions of the greater 
axes or mean motions. This was an important and necessary 
extension of the great discovery of Lagrange. Mrs Somerville 
refers us to a recent paper in the Philosophical Transactions, 
in which the demonstration of the permanency of the mean mo- 
tions is said to be carried to a/l the powers of the disturbing 
masses. This result, if well verified, must be of great interest in 
regard to analysis, though it is fortunately of no importance to 
astronomy. 

From the consideration of the major axes, Mrs Somerville 
passes to that of the other elements of the orbits. In respect 
of these elements the stability of the system is equally assured 
as in the case of the mean motions. They are not, indeed, like 
the mean motions, exempted from the influence of secular per- 
turbations; but their inequalities, though independent of the 
configurations of the orbits, are nevertheless subject to the law 
of periodicity, and can never exceed certain small limits. These 
consequences result from certain relations that subsist among 
the elements of all the orbits, and limit the increase of their 
variations. Thus the eccentricities, though subject to slow 
variations, can never entirely disappear, but must always con- 
tinue to vibrate about a mean state ; subject to the remarkable 
condition, that ‘ the sum of the squares of the eccentricities, 
multiplied by the masses of all the bodies of the system, and by 
the square roots of the axes of the orbits, remains always of 
the same constant magnitude.’ The same condition must be 
fulfilled with respect to the inclinations of the orbits to a fixed 
plane. The variations of the longitude of the epoch are extremely 
important on account of their influence on the mean longitudes 
of the planets. Theory shows that they exist; but they are 
altogether insensible to observation in the case of the planets. 
Even in the case of Jupiter and Saturn, the two planets whose 
mutual perturbations are the most remarkable, the variation 
of this element amounts to less than the 60th part of a second 
in a century, and requires no less than 70,414 years to complete 
its period. The motions of the perihelia are the only elements 
to the variations of which no limit has yet been assigned; but it 
is certain that they must always continue to vary with extreme 
slowness, as they do at the present time. 

After having discussed those terms in the variations of the 
different elements which are independent of the mean motions, 
and give the secular inequalities, the next step is to return to 
those which depend on the sines and cosines of the mean mo- 
tion, and give the periodic inequalities. These being of a simpler 
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kind, had been for the greater part determined by peculiar con- 
siderations, before the general method of deducing the inequali- 
ties of both kinds from the variations of the elliptic elements had 
been discovered by Lagrange; but it is of great importance to 
the progress of the science, that, as all the inequalities are occa- 
sioned by the same physical causes, they should also be all com- 
prehended in the same general analysis, and deduced by uni- 
form methods. In reference, however, to the ultimate object of 
astronomy, that of determining the positions of the planets in 
space, it is not material to know particularly the alteration which 
each of the elements of an orbit undergoes; for the periodic 
variations always remain very small, and have only a transient 
effect on the orbits. Itis sufficient to know the amount of their 
combined influence on the places of the planets, or the three 
polar co-ordinates by means of which their positions are fixed, 
viz. the distances, longitudes and latitudes. Lagrange’s method 
of obtaining these elements in the disturbed orbit, is at once 
simple and elegant. In the case of elliptic orbits, the radius 
vector, the longitude and latitude are expressed by series which 
proceed according to the ascending powers of the eccentricities 
and inclinations: in these series, therefore, he substitutes for 
the elliptic elements the same elements corrected for the periodic 
and secular variations found from the general formule; and 
thus obtains correct expressions for the radius vector, the lon- 
gitude and latitude of the troubled orbit. In this manner the 
positions of the planets, at every instant, may be computed by 
known rules. Mrs Somerville has given the developement of 
this method, in the seventh and eighth chapters, from Pontécou- 
lant. The original may be found in Lagrange’s Memoirs on 
the periodic variations of the Motions of the Planets, published 
in the Berlin Memoirs for 1'783. 

The method of Lagrange here referred to, though extremely 
ingenious and important in respect of analysis, is not that which 
leads most directly to the determination of the periodic variations. 
When the secular inequalities are left out of view, and particu- 
larly when it is not required to extend the approximations be- 
yond the simple powers of the eccentricities and inclinations, 
the easiest method is to deduce the periodic inequalities directly 
from the differential equations of the orbit; for in this way we 
arrive at once at the variations of the longitude, latitude, and 
radius vector. This method is given in the ninth chapter, and 
the approximations are carried to the third powers of the eccen- 
tricities and inclinations. 

Before proceeding farther in this analysis, we cannot avoid 
expressing our regret that Mrs Somerville has not given any 
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preliminary explanation of the peculiarities of the analytical 
methods she exposes, or the principles on which they are found- 
ed. In the eighth chapter, the variations of the polar co-ordi- 
nates of a planet are given according to Lagrange’s method. 
In the following chapter, a ‘ second method of finding the per- 
‘ turbations of a planet in longitude, latitude, and distance,’ is 
announced ; and the reader, without being informed in what 
respect the first method is insufficient, or how the second dif- 
fers from the first, or of any circumstance that can render a 
second method necessary, is hurried into the midst of an intri- 
cate investigation, the uses and object of which he is left to infer, 
as well as he can, when he arrives at the end of the calculus. 
This deficiency, or rather entire absence of all explanation or 
discussion of the peculiarities of the different methods and ana- 
lytical processes made use of, is the greatest defect in the work, 
and cannot fail to render its perusal more discouraging and far 
less instructive than it ought to be, considering the perspicuous 
arrangement of the subjects. Half the difficulty of a geome- 
trical investigation may be said to be overcome when a distinct 
perception has been acquired of the object to be attained, and 
the route to be followed. 

Among the terms of the series which expresses the mutual 
perturbations of two planets, there are some into which the dif- 
ference between certain multiples of the mean motions enters 
by integration as a divisor; and if it happens that this differ- 
ence is very small, or that the mean motions of the two planets 
are nearly commensurable, such terms, though minute in them- 
selves, may acquire, in consequence of the smallness of their 
divisors, very considerable values. The mean motions of no 
two planets in the solar system are exactly commensurable; but 
those of Jupiter and Saturn approach so nearly to commensur- 
ability, that part of the terms belonging to the third and fourth 
powers of the eccentricities and inclinations, have, in consequence, 
appreciable values. In the computation of the inequalities of 
these two planets, therefore, it becomes necessary to push the 
approximations so far as to include the terms of the fourth order 
in respect of the eccentricities and inclinations; and likewise to 
retain those that depend on the square of the perturbing force. 
On this account the theory of Jupiter and Saturn forms a pecu- 
liar, and, as it were, a supplementary ease of the problem of the 
planetary perturbations, the solution of which long baffled the 
efforts of the first mathematicians. The inequalities of their 
mean motions are so considerable that they had been discovered 
by Halley from a comparison of observations. Euler had failed 
in the attempt to connect them with theory; Lagrange only 
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proved that they did not belong to the class of secular inequa- 
lities ; it was, therefore, for some time supposed that Jupiter and 
Saturn form an exception to the general principle of the in- 
variability of the mean motions. At length Laplace, with that 
characteristic sagacity which enabled him on so many other 
occasions to detect the expression of a physical fact among the 
mazes of an intricate calculus, discovered the cause of the ano- 
maly, in the near commensurability of the mean motions. The 
long period of the inequalities in question, namely, 929 years, 
might easily cause them to be mistaken for secular inequalities. 
The discovery of their true source and amount, which was 
necessary to the perfection of theory, has had an important 
influence on the astronomical tables; the errors of which, in 
respect of Jupiter and Saturn, hardly now exceed 13”, whereas, 
not more than twenty years ago, they amounted to a hundred 
times that quantity. 

The theory of Jupiter and Saturn is given in the tenth chapter. 
We may remark that the computation of the terms depending 
on the square of the perturbing force is extremely laborious, and 
that the greatest mathematicians of the present day are not 
agreed with respect to their exact numerical values. 

In the three following chapters Mrs Somerville discusses the 
inequalities depending on the ellipticity of the sun, and the action 
of the satellites, and the data requisite for computing the motions 
of the planets. The fourteenth chapter is of a very miscella- 
neous nature,—including the numerical values of the perturba- 
tions of Jupiter; remarks on the transits of Venus and Mercury; 
the perturbations of the Earth, Mars, and the other planets; re- 
marks on the atmospheres of the planets; on the spots and 
motion of the sun; on the zodiacal light ; the influence of the 
fixed stars in disturbing the system; and the construction and 
correction of the astronomical tables. This concludes the 
planetary theory. 

The third book brings us to the lunar theory. The problem of 
finding the lunar perturbations is essentially a problem of the 
same nature with that of finding the perturbation of a planet ; but 
on account of the great eccentricity of the lunar orbit, and the 
powerful attraction of the sun, which is in this case the disturb- 
ing body, it is necessary to carry the approximations farther than 
is generally required in the planetary theory. The terms de- 
pending on the square of the perturbing force, are not only 
sensible, but they even double the motion of the lunar perigee ; 
and in computing several of the inequalities, it is necessary to 
include the fourth, and even the fifthpowers of the eccentricity 
and inclination. It would be extremely difficult to convey any 
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idea of the method employed by Laplace to determine the nu- 
merous and complicated inequalities of the moon, without enter- 
ing into the details of analysis. The lunar theory is certainly 
the most remarkable portion of the Mécanique Céleste, whether 
we regard it as a mere problem of analysis, or in reference to its 
important applications in practical astronomy. It unites in itself, 
says Laplace, all that can give value to discovery—grandeur and 
utility in the object, fecundity of results, and the merit that at- 
taches to the conquest of great difficulties. 

The most remarkable of the lunar inequalities are periodic, 
and occasioned by the action of the sun; and the difficulty of 
determining them is chiefly owing to the slow convergence of the 
series. But besides the perturbations which the moon sustains 
directly from the sun and the planets, her motions are greatly 
complicated, from the circumstance of her not moving round a 
fixed centre like the planets, but round a body which is itself in 
motion, and the elements of whose orbit partake of the general 
disturbance. All the inequalities that affect the motion of the 
earth are attended with corresponding effects on the motion of 
the moon, and are even more sensible in proportion as the moon 
is further from the common centre of gravity. The variation of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, for example, introduces secular 
inequalities into each of the three lunar co-ordinates, namely, the 
parallax, latitude, and longitude. On the parallax, however, its in- 
fluence is so small as to be insensible to observation. On the lon- 
gitude its effects are perceptible, as it occasions that acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion which had been detected by a com- 
parison of ancient with modern eclipses, and of which the phy- 
sical cause was only discovered by the powerful analysis of La- 
place. On the latitude its effects are manifested in a retrograde 
motion of the nodes. It affects in a still more sensible degree 
the motion of the perigee, which becomes slower from century 
to century. These three inequalities are related to one another 
in such a manner, that if the variation of the mean motion be 
called 1, the variation of the nodes is .734, and of the perigee 3, 
very nearly. The acceleration of the mean motion amounts to 
10”.2 in a century; and it is remarkable, that while the mean 
motion continues to be accelerated, the motion of the perigee and 
nodes is retarded. 

When these three inequalities shall have been developed in the 
course of ages, and their values determined by a long series of 
observations, they will lead to a more accurate knowledge than 
we yet possess of the extent and period of variation of the eccen- 
tricity of the terrestrial orbit. This is occasioned principally by 
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the disturbing influence of Mars and Venus; hence if the vari- 
ations of the earth’s eccentricity were correctly known, we 
should be able to assign an accurate value of the masses of these 
two planets. It isastriking instance of the intimate dependance 
of all the phenomena of the planetary system on one another, that 
by merely observing the moon the astronomer is enabled to de- 
termine the quantity of matter in Mars and Venus; and yet 
science reveals many more wonderful secrets. 

Another source of inequality peculiar to the lunar motions, is 
the non-sphericity of the earth. On account of the moon’s proxi- 
mity, the compression of the earth has a sensible influence on 
her motions, and occasions two inequalities, to compute which 
it is necessary to have recourse to the theory of the attraction of 
spheroids. One of them has for its argument the longitude of 
the moon’s node ; the other is an inequality of the motion in la- 
titude, depending on the moon’s mean longitude. These two in- 
equalities, determined from a great number of observations, con- 
cur in giving an ellipticity of ;}; nearly, agreeing in a sur- 
prising manner with the results obtained from the measurement 
of terrestrial degrees, and observations of the pendulum. In all 
probability they give the most accurate determination of the 
figure of the earth, being independent of local disturbance. 
From this result we are enabled to deduce some inferences re- 
specting the interior constitution of the earth. It was demon- 
strated by Newton that a fluid mass of homogeneous matter, re- 
volving with the same velocity as the carth, would acquire a 
compression of 54,; hence the earth is not homogeneous, but in- 
creases in density from the surface towards the centre. Again, 
if any difference exists in the form or constitution of the two 
terrestrial hemispheres, it would give rise to a lunar inequal- 
ity proportional to the cosine of the longitude of the perigee, 
augmented by twice the longitude of the node of the moon’s or- 
bit. Observation has failed in detecting any inequality of this 
sort; there is consequently no sensible difference of form or con- 
stitution in the two hemispheres. It is also to the attraction 
of the earth that we must refer the rigorous equality that sub- 
sists between the mean motions of rotation and revolution of the 
moon, in virtue of which the same hemisphere is constantly 
turned towards the earth. 

Laplace has likewise investigated the effect that would be 
produced on the lunar motions by the resistance of a gaseous 
medium of great rarity occupying the planetary spaces; the 
existence of which many phenomena, particularly the propaga- 
tion of light, render extremely probable. The immediate effect 
of the resistance of a medium on a planet or satellite would be 
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to diminish the tangential velocity, and consequently the cen- 
trifugal force. This would allow the action of gravity to draw 
the moon nearer to the earth, and cause an acceleration of her 
angular velocity or mean motion. A similar effect would be 
produced on the earth, and the other planets; but the effect on 
the moon would be a hundred times more sensible than on the 
earth. But the observed acceleration of the moon is perfectly 
explained from the theory of attraction ; and, therefore, if the 
regions of space are filled with an elastic medium, it must be 
so rare as to offer no resistance to the planets or satellites. Ad- 
ditional interest has lately been given to this question, from the 
circumstance that Encke’s comet seems to have an accelerated 
motion, which it is difficult to explain on any other hypothesis ; 
but this body must be observed in many of its future revolu- 
tions, before a conclusion of so much importance can be consi- 
dered as well established. In the mean time, it has been com- 
puted by Mazotti, that, if the phenomenon in question is caused 
by the resistance of an ethereal medium, its rarity must be 
360,000 millions of times greater than that of atmospheric air. 

Before the true cause of the moon’s acceleration was discover- 
ed, it had been suggested that the phenomenon might be occa- 
sioned by the successive transmission of gravity from the earth 
to the moon. Laplace also investigated the consequences of 
this hypothesis, and found that, in order to produce the ob- 
served acceleration, the velocity with which gravity is trans- 
mitted must be 42 millions of times greater than that of light. 
But neither the resistance of an ether, nor the successive trans- 
mission of gravity, can produce the secular variation of the lu- 
nar nodes and perigee ; these two inequalities consequently afford 
of themselves the most convincing proof, that all the celestial 
motions are performed in obedience solely to the Newtonian 
law of gravity. 

‘ It is evident,’ says Mrs Somerville, ‘ that the lunar motions can be 
attributed to no other cause than the gravitation of matter : of which 
the concurring proofs are the motion of the lunar perigee and nodes ; 
the mass of the moon; the magnitude and compression of the earth ; 
the parallax of the sun ‘and moon, and consequently the magnitude of 
the system.; the ratio of the sun’s action to that of the moon, and the 
various secular and periodic inequalities in the moon’s motions, every 
one of which is determined by analysis on the hypothesis of matter 
attracting inversely as the square of ‘the distance ; and the results thus 
obt: rined, corroborated by observation, leave not a doubt that the whole 
obey the law of gravitation. Thus the moon is, of all the heavenly 
bodies, the best adapted to establish the universal influence of this 
law of nature; and, from the intricacy of her motions, we may form 
some idea of the powers of analysis,—that marvellous instrument, by 
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the aid of which so complicated a theory has been unravelled.’— 
(p- 497.) 

The satellites of Jupiter furnish another case of the problem 
of attraction, having also its peculiar difficulties. Ever since 
the discovery of these bodies by Galileo, they have been objects 
of great interest both to the practical astronomer and to the 
geometer ; to the former, on account of their connexion with 
the problem of the longitude ; and to the latter, on account of 
the difficulty of submitting their intricate motions to analysis. 
They exhibit, as it were, a miniature representation of the solar 
system, in which, by reason of the promptitude of their revolu- 
tion, all the inequalities arising from their reciprocal action pass 
through their cycle of changes in comparatively short periods of 
time. If the figure of the primary planet could be neglected, 
the problem would be one of five bodies; but the ellipticity of 
Jupiter has a very powerful influence on the motions of the 
satellites; and for this reason it becomes necessary to have 
regard not only to his figure, but also to the inclination of his 
equator and ecliptic, and the position of his nodes. Hence the 
problem becomes extremely complicated, and is embarrassed 
with the details of numerous computations. Lagrange was the 
first who ventured to grapple with it in all its difficulty; but 
his solution, as is remarked by Delambre, though a wonderful 
display of the power of analysis, contributed little or nothing 
towards the amelioration of the tables of the satellites; and it 
remained for Laplace to complete the theory, and to substitute 
formule rigorously deduced from the differential equations of 
motion for the empirical equations from which the eclipses 
had been computed. This theory is contained in the eighth 
book of the Mécanique Céleste, and may be regarded as nearly 
perfect. All the inequalities have corresponding expressions in 
the theories of the moon and planets; but the results are con- 
siderably influenced by the commensurality of the mean motions 
of the three first satellites. The mean motion of the first added 
to twice the mean motion of the third, is rigorously equal to 
three times the mean motion of the second ; and it is extremely 
remarkable that the secular inequalities of their mean motions, 
and their motions of rotation, are also subject to the same 
law. 

Before the solution of the problem of the satellites can be 
rendered of any avail to astronomy, it is necessary to assign 
values from observation to the quantities which analysis leaves 
indeterminate. These are, the six elliptic elements of each orbit, 
the mass of each of the satellites, the ellipticity of Jupiter, the 
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inclination of his equator to his ecliptic, and the position of his 
nodes—in all thirty-one. This most laborious task was under- 
taken by Delambre, who computed all the recorded eclipses, 
amounting to six thousand; and the tables, subsequently im- 
proved by Bouvard, now give the positions of the satellites, and 
the time of their eclipses, more accurately perhaps than direct 
observation. Great importance was formerly attached to the 
theory of the satellites, on account of the easy means their 
eclipses furnish of determining the difference of terrestrial meri- 
dians; but since the lunar tables have been brought in a man- 
ner to perfection, it has lost much of its interest in practical 
astronomy. The difficulty of determining the exact instant at 
which a satellite enters the shadow of Jupiter is such, that it is 
not rare to find two observations of the same eclipse differing 
by thirty seconds of time, even in the case of the first satellite, 
whose motions are by far the most rapid. Various causes con- 
cur to produce this uncertainty; among which may be men- 
tioned the ill-defined contour of the shadow of the planet, which 
renders a satellite longer visible to a good eye, or in a good 
telescope. Much depends also on the position of Jupiter with 
respect to the sun, or of the satellite in respect of Jupiter; and 
perhaps something also to a difference in the physical state of 
the surface of the satellite, which may render one side of it bet- 
ter fitted to reflect the sun’s light than the other. These uncer- 
tainties disappear when a great number of observations can be 
combined ; but when one or two observations only can be pro- 
cured, the certainty of the result is not to be put in compari- 
son with that of one furnished by the lunar occultation of a 
fixed star. 

Mrs Somerville has treated the subject of the satellites, 
nearly in the same manner as the lunar theory. The method 
of Laplace is closely followed, and the equations for the greater 
part transcribed without alteration. The arrangement is in 
some respects different ; but this is a matter of inferior moment ; 
and as the explanations of the analytical operations are some- 
what compressed, we apprehend a student would have still more 
difficulty in mastering this intricate theory from Mrs Somerville’s 
exposition, than from the Mécanique Céleste itself. 

With regard to the satellites of Saturn and Uranus, the 
difficulty of observing them is so great, that it is only in some 
instances that their mean distances and pericdic times have 
been ascertained. Their theory can never be of any practical 
use; but it is interesting to trace the effects of gravitation 
among those remote and minute bodies, whose existence is but 
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recently known, and which are only discernible in the most 
powerful telescopes. 

The subjects which occupy the remainder of the Mécanique 
Céleste are of great extent and importance; but, in the pro- 
gress of analysis, other methods have been discovered, by which 
they may be treated with greater advantage. For example, the 
method which Laplace has given for determining the orbits of 
comets, though stamped with all the characteristics of his power- 
ful mind, is not the most convenient in practice ; because it as- 
sumes the numerical values of the first and second differential 
co-eflicients of the longitude and latitude as functions of the time 
to be exactly known from observation. The determination of 
these quantities, however, is often a matter of much difficulty ; 
and when only a few observations can be obtained, as happens 
in the greater number of cases, cannot be relied on. In other 
respects, the theory of comets is imperfect; for mathematicians 
have not been able to represent the perturbations these bodies 
sustain from the planets by formule which embrace an indefi- 
nite number of revolutions. This may still be considered a 
desideratum in physical astronomy,—the more to be regretted, 
as the interest attaching to the cometary theory has been vastly 
increased by recent discoveries. The mathematical theory of 
the figure of the earth has taken an almost entirely new form 
in the hands of Ivory and Poisson ; so that this portion of the 
Mécanique Céleste is now interesting only as an exercise of 
analysis. The theory of the tides requires to be entirely recast. 
Mrs Somerville has, therefore, wisely selected that depart- 
ment of Physical Astronomy which, in consequence of the 
degree of perfection it has attained, is most likely to retain its 
present form. We take leave of her work with the renewed 
expression of the admiration we have experienced in perusing 
the proofs which it so strongly affords of high and rare attain- 
ments; and of gratitude for what she has done with a view to 
diffuse the knowledge of those sublime truths which mathema- 
tical analysis has so largely revealed. 
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Art. Il.—The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D. deprived Bishop of 
Bath and Wells ; viewed in connexion with Public Events, and 
the Spirit of the Times, political and religious, in which he lived : 
including some Account of the Fortunes of Morley, Bishop of 
Winchester, his first Patron, and the Friend of Isaak Walton, 
Brother-in-law of Bishop Ken. By the Rev. W. L. Bow es, 
M.A. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1830-1. 


FQ ue author of this extraordinary performance, who is a canon 
residentiary of Salisbury, cannot divest his mind of a fearful 
anticipation of the church’s downfall; but how the tottering walls 
of * our ancient and hallowed Sion’ may still be preserved, he 
seems to entertain a very indistinct and inadequate notion. 
With many speculators, it must always be recollected, the church 
denotes the dignities and emoluments of the clergy. For what 
class of readers his book is chiefly intended, it is not very easy 
to conjecture. It is however obvious that he has cast many a 
sidelong glance at the lovers of music; for, in his cool and well- 
regulated judgment, music holds a place second only to Episco- 
pacy. The individual whose praises he has undertaken to cele- 
brate, appears to have been an upright and pious man, whose in- 
fluence was but little felt in the public transactions of his own 
age, and whose intellectual exertions were not such as could ob- 
tain much regard from posterity. According to the estimate of 
his biographer, he was not only a good, but likewise a great man. 
Bishop Ken was a nonjuror, and was consequently beset by 
the most narrow prejudices, religious as well as political. The 
story of his life may soon be told, or at least Mr Bowles has 
found very little to tell: a small portion of his book relates to its 
professed subject, and the remainder is a heterogeneous mixture 
of episode, poetry, dialogue, and digression. When he reaches the 
beginning of his second volume, he anticipates an objection, that 
Ken has scarcely yet made his appearance; and it must be ad- 
mitted that such an objection is not altogether unreasonable. 
Thomas Ken was born at Little Berkhamstead in Hertford- 
shire, in the month of July, 1637, being the youngest son, bythe 
first marriage, of Thomas Ken of Furnival’s Inn, attorney-at- 
law. Where he received the first tincture of literature, has not 
been recorded, but he was admitted at Winchester College on the 
30th of January, 1651. This seminary had the honour of educa- 
ting, not only Ken himself, but likewise Ken’s biographer. Of 
the biographer’s connexion with it, the reader is so frequently re- 
minded, that it cannot well escape his reminiscence. * Poor Col- 
* lins was at the head of the schoo], and so was Dr Warton, and, 
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‘ may I add? so was the writer of these pages, but two founder’s 
‘ kin having been in the election- chamber placed above them, their 
‘ early hopes were blighted.’ At the period of Ken’s admission, 
the warden of the college was Harris, who was regarded as an 
excellent Grecian, and an eloquent preacher ; but then the learn- 
ed warden was a Presbyterian, and ‘ here was a warden eating 
‘the bread of the munificent founder, and superintending an 
* establishment founded by Episcopal bounty, who had taken the 
* covenant to destroy Episcopacy, root and branch! Papal and 
‘ Protestant !’ Can any orthodox reader wonder at such timely 
notes of exclamation ? But Mr Bowles will perhaps allow us the 
freedom of asking one short and simple question :—Is the transi- 
tion from Popery to Protestantism not equally violent with the 
transition from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism? In order to ar- 
rive at perfect consistency, he ought to contend for the nurture 
of all the Winchester scholars in the principles of Popery; for 
this was the manifest intention of William of Wykeham, nor is 
it to be supposed that he would have endowed such a seminary 
of learning, if he could have foreseen that it was ultimately des- 
tined for the support of heretics. 

In the public schools, as in the church of England, whatever 
is, is right; and accordingly Mr Bowles bestows a passing tri- 
bute on nonsense verses, * which, nonsense as they have been 
‘ called, have led the way to form the most accurate and elegant 
‘ scholars, however such rudiments may be derided.’ Here we 
see the opinion of one great scholar, let us compare it with that 
of another. Ruhnkenius, according to his friend and biographer 
Wyttenbach, had formed a different estimate of the value and 
importance of this uérgov agro. § Omnium vero maxime per- 
‘ versum eorum improbabat morem, qui, quum nondum sciunt 
* quid sit Latinum, nec Latinitatis grammaticam rationem, nec 
‘ prose orationis probabiliter scribendz facultatem tenent, 
* tamen et ipsi versus faciunt, et indoctiores etiam ipsis discipu- 
‘ los versus facere jubent : quod eque ridiculum esse, ac si e duo- 
‘ bus, quorum neuter pedibus incedere posset, alter alterum sal- 
‘ tare juberet.’* From the discipline of Winchester he passed to 
that of Oxford in the year 1656; and as there was no vacancy 
at New College, he was entered at Hart Hall. Cromwell was at 
this period chancellor, Owen vice-chancellor of the university, 
and the cause of Episcopacy was therefore hopeless. The life of 
Dr Owen, the independent dean of Christ Charch, was ably 


* Wyttenbachii Vita Davidis Ruhnkenii: Opuscula, tom. i. p. 751. 
Lugd. Bat. 1821, 2 tom. 8vo. 
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written by the late Mr Orme, who could have supplied Mr 
Bowles with some materials for reflection. In the course of the 
following year, Ken was admitted probationer fellow of New 
College. Through a labyrinth of many ill-assorted paragraphs, 
his biographer conducts us to the era of the Restoration; and, 
among other memorable circumstances which attended this gene- 
ral resuscitation of loyalty, learning, and religion, he very taste- 
fully selects the following: * Dr Fell presented his college with 
‘ Great Tom, whose far-heard and mighty tongue might have 
‘seemed to express the national feelings, in unison from the 
‘ lowest to the mightiest in the land.’ (Vol.i. p. 90.) Both in 
church and state, great and glorious events ensued, and the dean 
of Christ Church made a present of a bell to his college, which 
bell, called Great Tom, having a loud tongue, could be heard at 
a distance. 

Ken took the degree of A. B. in the year 1661, and is sup- 
posed to have received ordination soon afterwards. In 1666, he 
was elected a fellow of Winchester College, and then returned to 
his former place of residence. The bishop of the diocese was at 
that period Dr Morley, to whom he was chiefly indebted for bis 
subsequent preferment. A life of the bishop of Winchester is one 
of the prose and verse episodes in this life of the bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Morley having been ejected from his canonry of 
Christ Church, and from his rectory of Mildenhall, had founda 
place of refuge under the hospitable roof of Isaak Walton, then 
residing on his own small property in Staffordshire. In this re- 
treat he continued about twelve months ; and when the Presby- 
terians and Independents were afterwards supplanted by the 
Episcopalians, he was not unmindful of the humble friend of his 
adversity. Walton and his daughter had apartments constantly 
reserved for them in the houses of Morley bishop of Win- 
chester, and Ward bishop of Salisbury, but his most close and 
intimate connexion was with the former prelate. His second 
wife was the sister of Ken, and this family alliance was a strong 
recommendation to the bishop’s favour and patronage. <A pre- 
bendal stall at Winchester was bestowed upon Ken in 1669, 
and from the same patron he afterwards obtained the livings of 
Brixton and Woodhay. The rectory of Woodhay had been held 
by Dr Robert Sharrock, who is still remembered as a jurist, 
and it was vacated on his promotion to the archdeaconry of Win- 
chester. This living, although it was tenable with Brixton, and 
was * worth two or three hundred a-year, he resigned, after he 
* had held it a little while, into his lordship’s hands, wider pre- 
* tence of conscience, thinking he had enough without it.’ Such 
is the statement of Anthony Wood, who was too faithful an ad- 
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herent of the church of England to comprehend the nature of a 
conscience so squeamish as this. The late bishop of Winchester 
was blessed with a progeny, whose onward path of preferment 
was never crossed by such scruples. Ken was likewise appoint- 
ed chaplain to Lord Maynard, who became comptroller of the 
household in the year 1672. In 1675, he visited Rome in com- 
pany with his nephew, Isaak Walton the younger, who after- 
wards obtained a canonry at Salisbury. The travellers had an 
opportunity of witnessing the extraordinary scenes which attend 
the celebration of the Jubilee, but this journey exposed the uncle 
to the suspicion of being secretly inclined to Popery ; a suspicion 
for which no part of his conduct seems to have afforded any rea- 
sonable foundation; nor is there any ground to apprehend that 
a visit to this grand emporium of priestcraft can have the slight- 
est tendency to pervert the faith of a Protestant capable of ob- 
servation and reflection. In 1679, he took the degree of D.D., 
and was soon afterwards employed as chaplain to the Princess 
of Orange, but did not long continue to reside in Holland. The 
prince was offended at his interference in a delicate affair which 
concerned his uncle, Count Zulenstein: this nobleman, whose 
father was a natural son of William’s grandfather, had been very 
particular in his attentions to one of the princess’s maids of 
honour, Jane the daughter and heiress of Sir Henry Wroth; but 
after having promised her marriage, he showed no disposition to 
fulfil his engagement, and his more honourable resolutions were 
only fixed by Ken’s timely remonstrance. The count succeeded 
to her father’s estate, and was created Lord Rochford. Her mo- 
ther was daughter to the Earl of Leicester. One might have 
supposed this to be no despicable connexion for a spurious 
branch of the family of Nassau ; but the prince was greatly dis- 
satisfied with the match, and offended at the chaplain’s conduct. 
At the urgent request of the princess, he however attended the 
Dutch court twelve months longer, and then returned to Win- 
chester. Against the Prince of Orange, who at no distant 
period mounted the English throne, he retained a strong anti- 
pathy ; but whether this secret feeling mingled itself with purer 
motives at a later stage of his progress, it is not so easy to deter- 
mine. 

When he ceased to be chaplain to the Princess of Orange, he 
became chaplain to the King of England. His biographers have 
recorded one anecdote, which reflects no small credit on his me- 
mory. ‘ The kindness which the king had ever shown to this 
‘ virtuous man, forms one of the best traits in his character. His 
‘own lodgings were mostly at the deanery during his stay at 
‘ Winchester. A lodging at the adjoining prebendal residence of 
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‘ Ken was demanded for the king’s favourite of the hour. Not for 
‘ his kingdom, was the virtuousreply.’ (Vol. ii. p. 56.) But the dean 
was more consistent in his notions of passive obedience, and Nell 
Gwyn was furnished with suitable accommodations. In 1683, 
Ken accompanied Lord Dartmouth, in the capacity of chaplain, 
during his expedition to Tangiers, for the purpose of demolishing 
the fortifications, and conveying the garrison to England. The 
see of Bath and Wells became vacant in the course of the follow- 
ing year; and when many applications were made to the king, 
his final answer is said to have been, ‘ Oddsfish! who shall have 
‘ Bath and Wells, but the little fellow who would not give poor 
‘ Nelly a lodging ? At the beginning of February, 1685, Charles 
was suddenly arrested in his long career of heartless and un- 
blushing profligacy. Ken was one of the Protestant clergy who 
attended the melancholy scene of his death-bed; and he applied 
himself, says Bishop Burnet, ‘ to the awakening the king’s con- 
‘ science : he spoke with a great elevation, both of thought and 
‘ expression, like a man inspired, as those who were present told 
‘me. He resumed the matter often, and pronounced many eja- 
‘ culations and prayers, which affected all who were present, ex- 
‘ cept him that was the most concerned, who seemed to take no 
‘ notice of him, and made no answers to him.’ It is stated by the 
same distinguished writer, that of the dying monarch’s insensibi- 
lity * too visible an instance appeared, since Lady Portsmouth 
‘ sat in the bed taking care of him as a wife ofa husband.’ This 
statement Mr Bowles has described as an untruth; but his 
proofs may not be so satisfactory to others as they apparently 
are to himself. From Hawkins, the early biographer of Ken, 
he has himself quoted an account of the bishop’s giving ‘ a close 
‘ attendance by the royal bed, without intermission for at least 
‘ three whole days and nights, watching, at proper intervals, to 
‘ suggest pious and proper thoughts and ejaculations on so seri- 
‘ous an occasion; in which time the Duchess of Portsmouth 
‘ coming into the room, the bishop prevailed with his majesty 
‘ to have her removed.’ Here we find this respectable person- 
age in the king’s bed-chamber, nor is there any evidence to 
prove that she did not then sit on the king’s bed; but every 
small skirmisher of a certain description must refute and revile 
the bishop of Salisbury. With what ability history was written 
by Burnet, what interest he was capable of imparting to his fa- 
miliar narrative, is sufficiently known to many of our readers: 
with what exquisite effect Mr Bowles has combined the sublime 
with the pathetic, may partly be understood from the subsequent 
specimen. 


‘ Absolution had been read to the expiring king by the charitable 
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prelate of the church of England, according to the prescribed form 
retained in the church, The signs of repentance and remorse—the 
kneeling wife—the unintermitted address to the mercy of God for three 
days and nights—may haye disposed the heart of the compassion- 
ate Christian prelate to hope and believe that the peace of God, though 
at the eleventh hour, might have been granted to the smitten penitent 
—that all his thoughts were now purified and exalted—that the Judge 
of the world had seen his contrite pangs—had heard his parting prayers : 
—so might the Christian hope, animated as the charitable yet fervent 
Ken was at this time—but, behold! a yet greater triumph of grace, 
according to Father Huddleston and King James—for the dying mo- 
narch has been shrived and prepared for heaven—he is anointed and 
annealed—his heart is regenerated at once by the consecrated host— 
no leaven of frail mortality works in his heart, turned to the Virgin 
Mother of God and St Francis—reconciled, in full remission of all 
offences, to the holy Roman Catholic Church! Look on him! he 
faintly opens his eyes, for the last time, on the world and its abjured 
temptations. Listen! brother of York !—Father Huddleston !—for- 
giving but injured Queen! Listen, apostolic Ken! thou who didst 
rebuke him in the midst of his libertine pleasures! Has he spoken of 
feelings of merey—of pardon—of grace to the vilest of sinners? No: 
hark—he yet breathes—his lips move—listen! After a few inter- 
rupted sentences, relating to his brother—his kingdom—the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s children—he sighs with his parting breath—what ? 
“ Forgive ?”—no—* Let not poor NELLy starve !”—and he goes to 
the judgment of the King of kings with these last words trembling on 
his tongue !'—Vol. ii. p. 79. 

Talking of King Charles puts him in mind of King George; and 
this delicious morsel is followed by an English poem, adorned 
with a Latin title, Jn Obitum Regis desideratissimi Georgii IV. 
‘ As our late king died whilst these pages were printing, the fol- 
‘lowing short tribute to his memory may be excused in this 
‘ place.’ It isimpossible to withhold our admiration from the taste 
and talent displayed in this and many other passages of the 
same performance ; and every discerning reader must appreciate 
the value of the information, that Chillingworth, Selden, Somers, 
Chatham, and Bowles, were all educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. We remember an apposite passage in an ancient father of 
the church, distinguished for the terseness of his Latinity: 
‘ Quanta hominum millia,’ says Lactantius, ‘ fuisse credamus, 
‘ qui et Athenis nati, et temporibus Socratis, indocti tamen ac 
‘ stulti fuerunt ? Non enim aut parietes, aut locus in quo quis- 
‘ que est effusus ex utero, conciliat homini sapientiam.’* 

Dr Ken is represented as an exemplary bishop ; and notwith- 


* Lactantii Divine Institutiones, lib, iii. § 18. 
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standing the dense cloud of ridicule with which his biographer 
has encompassed his reverend head, we are not inclined to ques- 
tion the accuracy of this representation. Among other public 
duties in which we find him engaged, was that of attending the 
Duke of Monmouth on the scaffold: he was accompanied by Dr 
Turner, bishop of Ely, Dr Tenison, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dr Hooper, afterwards bishop of Bath and 
Wells. On this melancholy occasion, they displayed a degree of 
zeal which was much more conspicuous than their delicacy or 
discretion ; nor can it escape the observation of the most care- 
less enquirer, that, in their estimation, the doctrine of the cross 
of Christ was not more essential than the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance and passive obedience. The meditations of the dying man 
were most unseasonably disturbed by the pertinacity with which 
they urged their pitiful and degrading tenets; but it ought to 
be mentioned to the credit of Bishop Ken, that he appears to have 
confined himself to what more properly concerned his sacred 
profession. 

Mr Fox has remarked, ‘it must never be forgotten, if we 
‘ would understand the history of this period, that the truly 
‘ orthodox members of our church regarded monarchy, not as 
‘a human, but as a divine institution, and passive obedience, and 
‘ non-resistance, not as political maxims, but as articles of reli- 
‘ gion.’* Of the justice of this remark, the reader may find an 
ample confirmation in a work destined to promote ‘the im- 
‘mortal glory of our church,’ but nevertheless exhibiting a 
singular monument of an abject and time-serving spirit.+ Du- 
ring the former reign, the university of Oxford had exhausted 
all its powers of political prostitution in conciliating the Popish 
head of the Protestant church. On the 2lst of July, 1683, 
a decree was passed in full convocation, ‘ against certain 
‘ pernicious books, and damnable doctrines, destructive to the 
‘ sacred persons of princes, their state and government, and of 
‘all human society.’{ In this precious decree, which was pre- 
pared by the slavish pen of Dr Jane, regius professor of divinity, 
the first proposition stigmatized as damnable is, that ¢ all civil 
£ authority is derived originally from the people ;’ and the second, 
that ‘there is a mutual compact, tacit or express, between a 


* Fox’s Hist. of the Reign of James the Second, p. 264. 

+ The History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation. Amsterdam, 
1689, 4to. A Continuation of the History of Passive Obedience since 
the Reformation. Amst. 1690, 4to. 

t See Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. iii. p. 223. 
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‘ prince and his subjects; and if he perform not his duty, they 
‘ are discharged from theirs.’ All the principles on which a free 
government can find any solid basis, were sacrificed at the 
pious shrine of Charles II. Not satisfied with the condemnation 
of pernicious and damnable doctrines, this Protestant inquisition 
adjudged certain works of Buchanan, Milton, Baxter, Owen, 
and other heretics, to be publicly burned by the hands of the 
marshal in the court of the Schools, as books that were fitted 
to deprave men’s manners, stir up seditions and tumults, over- 
throw states and kingdoms, and lead to rebellion, the murder of 
princes, and to atheism itself; and a prohibition, under heavy 
penalties, was issued against reading any of the said books. 
During the following year, Mr Parkinson, a fellow of Lincoln 
College, was expelled the university for maintaining that the 
foundation of all power is in the people, that kings are account- 
able for their mal-administration, and in particular that Charles 
I. was justly put to death for making war upon his subjects.* 
With regard to Locke’s expulsion from Christ Church, much has 
been written by the friends and the enemies of Oxford; but 
however successful Lord Grenville may have been in his attempt 
to prove, that no responsibility belongs to the university for a base 
act performed by the head of a particular college, it will not 
perhaps be so easy to find an apology for this rigorous treatment 
of a contemporary. Such was the spirit of the place, that this 
loyal and orthodox body seemed prepared to sacrifice every thing 
but their own privileges and emoluments: the lives and pro- 
perty of all other subjects were very much at the king’s service ; 
but the king must not encroach upon the property of the church, 
for in that case one divine right would justle against another. 
Within the space of four years from the date of this decree, the 
fellows of Magdalen College convinced King James, that, how- 
ever suitable passive obedience might be for laymen, it was not 
in all cases to be expected from an ecclesiastical corporation : 
they boldly disregarded two mandates, enjoining them to. elect 
first one Popish president, and then another; nor were they 
moved from their steadfast purpose by the presence of the 
king himself, who was filled with inexorable anger, and re- 
viled them as an undutiful, unmannerly, refractory, and tur- 
bulent body. And indeed it cannot excite much surprise, that 
he should have been totally unprepared for so material a dif- 
ference between the doctrines and the practice of churchmen. 
* The minds of princes,’ says Mr Hall, ¢ are seldom of the firmest 





* Hist. of Passive Obedience; -p. 18. 
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* texture; and they who fill their heads with the magnificent 
‘ chimera of divine right, prepare a victim where they intend a 
*god.* The truth of this remark is strikingly illustrated in 
the following passage of Bishop Burnet. ¢ I found the ill effects 
‘ the carrying of this matter so far had on the mind of that un- 
‘ fortunate prince, King James ; for, in a conversation with him, 
© I told him it was impossible for him to reign in quiet in this 
¢ nation, being of that religion : he answered me quick, * Does not 
‘ the Church of England maintain the doctrine of non-resistance 
* and passive obedience ?”’ I begged him not to depend on that, 
‘ as there was a distinction in that matter that would be found 
‘ out when men thought they needed it.’ 

The distinction was very readily apprehended by the fellows of 
Magdalen College. Here began the resistance of the king’s 
headlong and arbitrary measures : in the course of the following 
year, the seven bishops were committed to the Tower, and soon 
after that event he fled from a kingdom which he was utterly 
unfit and unworthy to govern. The bishop of Bath and Wells 
was one of the prelates involved in those proceedings which had 
no small influence in hastening the Revolution. When the 
government of these realms was placed upon a better foundation, 
several dignitaries refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new sovereigns : the example of Sancroft archbishop of Canter- 
bury was followed by Ken, and likewise by Turner bishop of 
Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, Lloyd of Norwich, White of Peter- 
borough, Thomas of Worcester, Lake of Chichester, and Cart- 
wright of Chester. But the number of the recusants was soon 
diminished by death : Thomas, Cartwright, and Lake died in the 
course of the year 1689 ; the first two before they were suspend- 
ed from their episcopal functions, and the last before he incur- 
red the heavier penalty of deprivation. The king and his con- 
fidential advisers were anxious to escape from the necessity of 
degrading men of their rank and respectability, but were unable 
to devise any expedient for retaining them in their high stations, 
and at the same time providing for the security of the new 
government. While we cannot but respect the weakest scruples 
of a tender conscience, it is not easy to respect the judgment 
which thus guided the conduct of men placed in their situa- 
tion. James had been guilty of many unequivocal attempts to 
overthrow the constitution ; and if his precipitate flight was not 
to be considered as a virtual abdication, the sense of the nation 








* Hall's Apology for the Freedom of the Press, and for general Liberty, 
p- 5, 7th edit, Lond. 1822. ; 
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had nevertheless been declared with as much order and formality 
as the case could admit, that the king having flagrantly violated 
the conditions on which he received the crown, the people had 
found it necessary to withdraw their allegiance. There were two 
contracting parties, and the one having violated the contract, the 
other was released from the original obligation. All this seems 
to be perfectly consistent with common sense, and with strict 
morality, which can never be disjoined from religion; but the 
nonjurors were bewildered by certain mystical notions respect- 
ing the divine right of kings, nor is it altogether improbable that 
some of them may have been influenced, in some small degree at 
least, by calculations of a less spiritual nature. * In many cases 
where human conduct is to be judged of,’ says Dr D’Oyly, 
there is room for difference of opinion respecting the motives 
which are at work ; and in the generality of cases where mo- 
tives of the highest nature are in action, they are mixed with 
others of a less elevated nature. But such cannot have been 
the case in the instance of Archbishop Sancroft, and those who 
took the part which he did: here all personal and worldly con- 
siderations, even their views and feelings on the great questions 
of the church and state which were concerned, tended to sway 
them in a direction opposite to that which they took; and the 
motive which overpowered all these considerations, usually so 
strong, could only be of the highest and holiest character,—a 
sincere, unmixed, conscientious regard to the oath they had 
taken, a feeling of the sinfulness of violating it, and a firm 
resolution to adhere to it, in spite of the worst worldly conse- 
quences that might befall them.’* But it does not appear quite 
certain that all personal and worldly considerations were so 
entirely out of the question. Might not Sancroft and the other 
prelates enter into a calculation of the chances as to the 
ultimate ascendency of King James or King William? One 
king had died by the hands of the executioner in 1649, and the 
son of that king had triumphantly returned from exile in 1660. 
They might possibly expect James to return within a much 
shorter interval, to make and unmake archbishops and bishops. 
Mr Bowles has furnished us with some information, which suf- 
ficiently shows that these surmises are not so uncharitable as 
may at first be supposed. ‘ It must be mentioned, to the high 
‘ honour of the ruling powers, that the stern measure of depri- 
‘ vation was not finally enforced, till papers were found con- 
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* D'Oyly’s Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, vol. i. 
p- 444, Lond, 1821, 2 vols, 8vo. 
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nected with some secret design, and, among others, two letters 
under feigned characters discovered, said to have been written, 
not without the knowledge and consent of the other bishops, 
‘by Turner of Ely. These letters contained allusions, though 
apparently of a private nature, to the king’s restoration. The 
following expressions were the most remarkable in this corre- 
spondence: ‘I shall omit no occasions, not neglecting the least, 
and making zealous wishes for the greatest, to show ourselves 
such as we ought to be: Sir, I speak in the plural, because I 
write my elder brother’s sentiments as well as my own, and 
‘ the rest of our family.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 146.) This elder brother, 
there is little reason to doubt, was the deprived archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the other wanthete of the same family were the 
nonjuring bishops. This greatest occasion to which their secret 
wishes were directed, was manifestly the restoration of the exiled 
king. One or two particular facts are of greater pith and moment 
than Dr D’ Oyly’s general reflections. 

Another measure of the nonjuring prelates afforded a sufli- 
cient indication of their hopes, as well as their connexions. 
Within the space of two or three years after the Revolution, a 
list of the nonjuring clergy was transmitted to the Popish bigot 
who had so justly been depri ived of his crown ; and, at the request 
of the bishops, he nominated two individuals for the purpose of 
continuing the episcopal succession. As there is nothing canon- 
ical in the royal nomination of bishops, we can scarcely avoid 
drawing the inference, that their spiritual were not unmixed with 
temporal views. The two individuals elected for the perpetua- 
tion of this schism in the church, were George Hickes, consecra- 
ted suffragan of Thetford, and Thomas Wagstaffe, consecrated 
suffragan of Ipswich. Dr Hickes, who had been ejected from 
the deanery of Worcester, was distinguished as a man of uncom- 
mon learning: his Linguarum veterum Septentrionalium Thesau- 
rus, although a better work might now be produced, must be 
regarded as a solid and durable monument of his erudition and 
industry; nor can we avoid a feeling of regret that a person 
‘apable of much better employment, should have wasted his 
exertions in mystical reveries concerning the sublimities of 
the priesthood and the episcopal order.* He seems to have 
been deeply imbued with the spirit of Popery; and the same 
remark may with equal justice be applied to Mr Dodwell, an- 
other nonjuror of no small celebrity. Henry Dodwell was a 
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* See Dr Hickes’s Two Treatises, one of the Christian Priesthood, the 
other of the Dignity of the Episcopal Order. Lond. 1711, 2 vols. 8yo, 
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native of Ireland, and had been a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but had vacated his place in consequence of his decli- 
ning to take orders: he was afterwards appointed Camden Pro- 
fessor of ancient history at Oxford, and was ejected for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the new government. He was 
profoundly skilled in antiquity ; but his application and memory 
being much superior to his sagacity and discrimination, he suf- 
fered himself to be completely bewildered by the doctrines of the 
fathers, whose works, to be converted to any useful purpose, 
must be read with much circumspection and sobriety of judg- 
ment. Although he continued a layman, no person could enter- 
tain more extravagant and preposterous notions of the divine 
influence communicated to bishops and priests. Qui eos delirasse 
non putat, ipse delirat. 

When Ken was deprived of his bishopric, he found a pleasant 
asylum at Longleat, the hospitable mansion of Lord Weymouth, 
with whom he had contracted an early friendship at Oxtord. As 
he had not amassed wealth, he was permitted to retain a preben- 
dal stall, which was of small value, and Queen Anne afterwards 
settled upon him a pension of L. 200 a year. His successor in 
the see was Dr Kidder, who, during the great storm in 1763, 
was killed in his own palace at Wells by the falling of a stack 
of chimneys. The queen signified her gracious intention of re- 

storing Ken to the bishopric, but he could not then be induced 
to abandon his retreat. He however survived for several years, 
and died at Longleat on the 19th of March, 1711, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

Bishop Burnet has described him, apparently with sufficient 
correctness, as a man of ascetic habits; but notwithstanding the 
narrowness of his views, he seems to have cherished a deep sense 
of religion, and to have led an irreproachable life. His talents, 
although not powerful, were not mean: the professional works 
which he published did not establish any high reputation ; and 
his chief qualifications were those of an eloquent preacher. His 
look was mild and prepossessing; and the popularity of a preacher 
may sometimes depend fully as much on the expression of 
his countenance, the modulation of his voice, and the energy of 
his manner, as on the vigour of his intellect, the extent of his 
knowledge, and the soundness of his judgment. The power of 
Kirwan’s eloquence over an Irish audience was one of the won- 
ders of the age, and yet his printed sermons do not even reach 
the standard of mediocrity. Four volumes of Ken’s Poems were 
published after the author’s death ; and Mr Bowles, whose know- 
ledge of poetry is vastly superior to his knowledge of divinity 
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and ecclesiastical history, has not formed a high estimate of 
their merit. 

Of the merits or demerits of the biographer himself, we need 
scarcely detain the reader with any formal opinion. The inci- 
dents of Ken’s life were neither numerous nor striking; and to 
combine his unconspicuous annals with the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the age in which he lived, would have required a 
degree of skill and dexterity, which we cannot honestly ascribe 
to Mr Bowles. His motley materials are coarsely assorted ; and 
his volumes are gossiping without being entertaining. There is 
no continuity of narrative, no judicious selection of facts and cir- 
cumstances from the general mass. Two writers, of whom he 
speaks with sufficient familiarity, might have supplied him with 
a better model; namely, Bishop Lowth, in his Life of William 
of Wykeham, and Mr Warton, in his Life of Sir Thomas Pope. 
Obvious contradictions, idle repetitions, and minuter errors in 
names, dates, and facts, we do not think it worth while to 
specify. Neither the texture of the work, nor the spirit of the 
author, can be safely commended. Very grave topics are dis- 

cussed with an air of levity ; and on subjects with which he is but 
deaduily acquainted, he is apt to deliver his opinion with too 
much precipitation and decision. His great end and aim is to be 
regarded as a champion of the church of England: how far the 
zeal of such a champion may be of any rea! benefit in these 
times of trial, we shall leave others to determine. If alternate 
abuse of its supposed enemies, and fulsome panegyrics on its 
supposed perfections, can be of any avail, his services are by 
no means inconsiderable. Calvin and Lord King are treated 
with as little ceremony as any person could desire; Knox 
and the Earl of Mountcashel are equally belaboured with his 
small baton ; and then we are regaled by ‘ our excellent Liturgy,’ 
‘ the affecting and sublime Litany,’ ‘our ancient and hallowed 
¢ Sion,’ and the ‘ most beautifal daughter of the Reformation, the 
* Church of England.’ Mr Bowles is a canon of Salisbury ; there 
was once a bishop of the same diocese by whom he might have 
been instructed in the lessons of modesty becoming the subject. 
* It is not,’ says Burnet, ‘ our boasting that the Church of Eng- 
‘land is the best reformed and the best constituted church in 
* the world, that will signify much to convince others: we are 
* too much parties to be believed in our own cause. There was 

‘a generation of men that cried, the Temple of the Lord, the 
* Temple of the Lord, as loud as we can ery the Church of Eng- 
* land, the Church of England, when yet by their sins they were 
‘ pulling it down, and kindling that fire which consumed it. It 
‘ will have a better grace to see others boast of our church, from 
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‘ what they observe in us, than for us to be crying it up with 
‘ our words, when our deeds do decry it. Our enemies will make 
‘severe inferences from them; and our pretensions will be 
‘ thought vain and impudent things, as long as our lives contra- 
‘dict them.’* There is another church, of great antiquity and 
of wide extent, which is very much disposed to commend itself, 
and in the same proportion to condemn all other churches. It 
is even a dogma of the canon law, that as in the time of Noah all 
those excluded from the ark were overwhelmed by the deluge, so 
all those excluded from the bark of St Peter are to be over- 
whelmed by the waves of eternal damnation.+ Here is a very 
comfortable doctrine, illustrated by an excellent simile; but 
what is the advantage to be derived from such undisguised 
arrogance? A certain Bampton lecturer edified the university 
of Oxford with eight sermons on the claims of the established 
church to exclusive attachment and support; but certainly the 
Tories and High-churchmen of Oxford required no new instruc- 
tion in this sound and salutary doctrine; and his printed volume 
cannot fail to excite the contempt and derision of dissenters. 
According to Mr Bowles, the Church of England is not only 
apostolic, but likewise catholic; that is, in plain language, this 
particular church is universal. What meaning he attaches to 
such phraseology, it is not very material to ascertain. 

Mr Bowles is not less zealous in depressing other churches 
than in exalting his own. Of Calvin he has repeatedly spoken 
in terms of unbecoming levity; but it is abundantly evident 
that he is little acquainted with the numerous writings, or with 
the genuine character, of the Pastor of Geneva. If we consider 
the vigour of his genius, the extent of his learning, and the 
powerful influence which he exercised over the spirit of his 
age, we cannot fail to regard him as one of the most eminent 
characters of modern Europe. It may not perhaps be altogether 
decent in us to oppose the dictates of so consummate a theo- 
logian as the canon of Salisbury; but we beg leave to pro- 
duce the opinion of a writer whom he is bound to revere. 
‘ Dico enim,’ says Arminius, ‘ incomparabilem esse in inter- 
‘ pretatione Scripturarum, et majoris faciendos ipsius com- 


* Burnet’s Discourse of the Pastoral Care, p. 21. 4th edit. Lond. 
1736, 8vo. 

+ * Quin imo velut tempore Noe omnes extra arcam positi, diluvii vas« 
titate consumpti sunt, sic extra Petri naviculam constituti, eterne dam- 
nationis fluctibus obruentur.’ (Lancelotti Jnstitutiones Juris Canonici, 
lib. i. tit. v. § ult.) 
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‘mentarios quam quicquid Patrum Bibliotheca nobis tradit; 
‘adeo ut et spiritum aliquem prophetiw eximium illi pre aliis 
‘ plerisque, imo et omnibus, concedam.” * This is the man 
whom Mr Bowles thinks himself entitled to treat with derision. 
What he insinuates respecting Presbyterian persecutions, is 
worse than ridiculous. ‘ What should | suffer who hesitate not 
‘ to avow my sincere belief that the Whore of Geneva has been 
‘ as well versed in the infallible principles of persecution as the 
‘ Whore of Babylon ?’—( Vol. ii. p. 246.) True indeed it is that 
Calvin was not uninfected with the spirit of persecution ; but in 
the general muster-roll of his contemporaries, how many indivi- 
duals comprehended the precepts of religious toleration ? In this 
respect, they were almost all in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity. In reference to the persecuting spirit of Cran- 
mer and other English reformers, the learned author may in 
our last Number find some information of which he apparently 
stands much in need. He has elsewhere stated, that ‘ it was 
‘ the spirit of the Papal inquisition alone which let loose the 
‘ sanguinary vengeance of an imperial St Dominic through the 
‘ remote glens of Scotland.’ (Vol. ii. p. 153.) He is so familiar- 
ly acquainted with the history of the period, as to suppose that 
the chief persecutions in Scotland took place, not in the reign of 
Charles, but in that of James. In the preceding page, he men- 
tions ‘ those measures of proscription and blood, to which, in his 
‘ bigoted fury, he resorted to repress in Scotland the Covenant- 
‘ers.’ The battle of Pentland-hills was fought in 1666, that of 
Bothwell-bridge in 1679; and the connexion of those events 
with the worst times of Scottish persecution, need not be ex- 
plained to any person of the most ordinary information. The 
atrocious murders committed among a conscientious and resolute 
people, were perpetrated under the sanction of a king who had 
once professed the same religion with themselves, and who was 
now consigning them to the sword and the halter, because they 
refused to adopt the rites of a church which he himself viewed 
with secret aversion. If all the other acts of his life had been 
free from reproach, this cold-blooded and unrelenting cruelty 
would alone have been sufficient to ensure the execration of 
posterity. 

Of the principles of toleration, the members of the church of 
England had a very faint and inadequate conception, till in their 
turn they were made to feel the bitterness of persecution. Some 
of those who had been deprived of their benefices in the time of 
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the Commonwealth, began to perceive a glimpse of purer light ; 
and if Bishop Taylor had not been reduced to the condition of 
a wanderer, it is highly probable that he never would have pre- 
pared * A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying ; showing 
the Unreasonableness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith, and 
the Iniquity of persecuting differing Opinions.” 

In his multifarious work, Mr Bowles has, among many other 
curious things, exhibited specimens of Presbyterian sermons ; 
nor can it be deemed improper in us to repay such an obliga- 
tion, by producing a single specimen of an Episcopalian ser- 
mon. Bishop Sanderson, who is a great saint in his calendar, 
avers that it is not justifiable to take up arms against a lawful 
sovereign; ‘not for the maintenance of the lives or liber- 
‘ ties either of ourselves or others; nor for the defence of reli- 
‘gion; not for the preservation of a church or state; no nor 
‘ yet, if that could be imagined possible, for the salvation of a 
‘soul, no not for the redemption of the whole world.”* Was 
not this a dainty dish to set before a king? The superstitious 
and extravagant veneration which the clergy and laity of this 
party professed to feel for royalty, cannot escape the- observa- 
tion of any one acquainted with the writings of the seventeenth 
century. Lord Clarendon has instituted a most indecent com- 
parison between the death of King Charles and that of the Sa- 
viour of mankind. He speaks of ‘ the pronouncing that horrible 
‘sentence upon the most innocent person in the world, and 
‘the execution of that sentence by the most execrable mur- 
‘ der that ever was committed since that of our blessed Saviour.’ 
Lord Dover, who has placed the noble historian’s character ina 
true light, is shocked at the gross profanity of such expres- 
sions ; + but it does not exceed the profanity of the following 
passage in a letter of Sancroft, which appears not to have 
shocked the archbishop’s biographer: ‘The waters of the ocean 
* we swim in cannot wash out the spots of that blood, than which 
‘never any was shed with greater guilt since the Son of God 
‘ poured out his. And now we have nothing left but to impor- 
* tune the God to whom vengeance belongs, that he would show 
‘forth himself, and speedily account with these prodigious 
‘ monsters, or else hasten his coming to judgment, and so put 
* an end to these enormous crimes, which no words yet in use can 
‘reach, or thought conceive without horror and amazement.’{ 








* Sanderson’s Sermons ; ad Aulam, p. 166, edit. Lond. 1671, fol. 

+ See Lord Dover's Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of 
Clarendon, p. 176. Lond. 1827. 
| D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, vol. i. p. 43, 
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Of the same species of episcopal eloquence many other 
choice specimens might be produced, from the age of Bishop 
Manwaring to that of Bishop Horsley. The last of these pre- 
lates, though at all times sufficiently disposed to recom- 
mend himself by the violence of his zeal, did not venture quite 
so far in his political doctrines, when he preached his notable 
sermon before the lords spiritual and temporal, at the annual 
commemoration of the martyrdom of King Charles: he has 


however taken considerable pains to exhibit the doctrine of 


passive obedience in a new and improved form. Though 
he finds himself compelled to admit that cases may occur in 
which the sovereign power may be conferred by an act of the 
people, yet he views with much horror ‘ that god of the 
* republican’s idolatry, the consent of the ungoverned millions 
‘of mankind.’* This bugbear of republicanism was at that 
period extremely useful to many candidates for preferment. 
Hoadley, to whom the cause of civil liberty has so many obli- 
gations, is stigmatized as a republican bishop; and all those 
who adopt the political tenets of Locke, are republican theorists. 
If the gale of preferment had blown from an opposite point 
of the political compass, this arrogant churchman would in 
all human probability have been an outrageous Whig. In 
the midst of his zeal to reprobate the opinions of those who 
refer the foundation of government to the general consent of 
the governed, he might have recollected the concession of an- 
other political dignitary, Dr Tucker, the late dean of Glouces- 
ter; namely, ‘ that though government in general did not de- 
‘ rive its existence from any personal contract between prince 
‘and people, between the governors and the governed, yet, 
‘that it hath so much of what a civilian would term a quasi- 
‘ contract in the nature of it, that the duties and obligations 
‘on both sides of the relation are altogether to the same ef- 
‘fect, as if a particular contract, and a positive engagement, 
‘ had been entered into.’+ The bishop begins his discourse by 
reprehending the folly of indulging in freedom of discussion 
‘ upon matters of such high importance as the origin of govern- 
‘ment and the authority of sovereigns ;’ and the sequel is not 
unworthy of such a commencement. The right of indulging in 
such speculations, it was probably his wish to extend no farther 
than to the lords spiritual and temporal, and to the treasury 


* Horsley’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 312. 
+ Tucker's Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 139. Lond. 
1781, 8vo. 
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benches in the Commons house of parliament. Another eccle- 
siastical writer on politics has wisely determined, that the right 
of governing belongs in the abstract to wisdom and goodness. 
‘ No man,’ says the late Mr Nares, ‘ can have a right to do an 
‘ act for which he is altogether unfit. Wisdom and goodness 
‘alone have, in reason, any right to govern, since they alone 
‘are fit for it. The foolish and the wicked, therefore, in pro- 
‘ portion to the extent of those imperfections, are disqualified 
‘from government by nature, or by themselves, and ought to 
‘be controlled.’* The matter, we may thus perceive, is pretty 
well arranged between the bishop and the archdeacon : the one 
is ready to quash all abstract speculation on the principles of 
political science; the other will only intrust the reins of go- 
vernment to the wise and good; nor can we reasonably doubt 
that the wise and good are such individuals as hold precisely 
his own opinions. 


Art. I1l—An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Con- 
sumption of the Precious Metals. By Wit11amM Jacos, Esq. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


HE subject Mr Jacob has undertaken to discuss in the pre- 
sent work—the production and consumption of the precious 
metals from the earliest ages down to the present day—is one of 
great interest, but of still greater difficulty. Even in our own 
times, it is hardly possible to obtain any accounts that can be 
altogether relied on, of the supply of these metals; whilst the es- 
timates of their consumption, framed by the most intelligent per- 
sons, differ so very widely, that it seems almost hopeless to attempt 
to deduce from them any practical conclusions. The farther we 
recede from the present century, these difficulties increase, until 
we reach the Greek and Roman period, when they seem all but 
insurmountable. In tracing the history of gold and silver in an- 
tiquity, Mr Jacob has displayed much judgment and industry, 
and no inconsiderable learning. He has occasionally thrown a 
good deal of light on the condition of society; and his book will 
always be resorted to by those who are anxious to investigate 
the real circamstances and situation of the most celebrated na- 
tions of antiquity. Still, however, we cannot help considering 


* Nares’s Principles of Government, deduced from Reason, supported 
by English Experience, and opposed to French Errors, p. 12. Lond. 
1792, 8yo. 
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all attempts to form estimates of the quantities of the precious 
metals existing at different epochs in the ancient world, and du- 
ring the middle ages, as little better than mere guesses; any 
one having it in his power, with a little ingenuity, to arrive at 
almost any conclusion he pleases. The authors of Greece and 
Rome paid hardly any attention te prices and revenues ; and as 
their meagre and imperfect statements, when they do allude to 
them, have suffered more than any other part of their works 
from the errors of copyists, and refer to money of which neither 
the weight nor fineness can be accurately determined, they have 
become in the last degree intractable. The Abbé Bar thelemy 
abandoned in despair the investigation of the prices of commo- 
dities at Athens ; and even as respects Rome, our information is 
very limited and obscure. It has been usual in this country to 
place great confidence in the tables of Dr Arbuthnot; but we 


did not expect that Mr Jacob would have referred to them as if 


they were above suspicion. (Vol. i. p. 166.) An excellent scho- 
lar, well acquainted with such subjects, which he had studied 
with the deepest attention, has not hesitated to affirm, that the 
statements put forth by Arbuthnot, and others of his school, 
‘ont mis [ Histoire Ancienne, sous le support des valeurs, au méme 
‘ degré de vraisemblance que les contes de Mille et une Nuits The 
grounds assigned by M. Garnier for this decided opinion were 
controverted by M. Letronne, in a very learned Dissertation pub- 
lished at Paris in 1817. But in his Histoire des Monnaies, and 
in the notes to the Jast edition of his admirable translation of 
the Wealth of Nations, M. Garnier has, with great ability and 
address, vindicated his theory from the objections that had been 

made to it; and if he has not succeeded in completely establish- 
ing his own views, he has at any rate satisfactorily shown that 
no dependance can be placed on the common interpretations of 
the sums of money in the Classics. lt is obvious, however, that 
until this preliminary difficulty be removed, and criteria be laid 
down for determining the values in modern money of the sums 
mentioned by ancient writers, little can be expected even from 
the most ingenious speculations as to the supply and consump- 
tion of gold and silver in remote ages. We may perhaps, at some 
future period, revert to this branch of the inquiry; but at pre- 
sent we take leave to dismiss it, and propose to confine our re- 
marks principally to the occurrences of the present century. 
We do this, not only on account of the superior interest inspired 
by what so immediately concerns ourselves, but because the last 
thirty years have witnessed some of the greatest changes that 
have ever taken place, both in the supply and consumption of the 
precious metals. In considering the effect of these changes, we 
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shall have to advert to some practical questions of great interest 
and importance that have been agitated with respect to them. 
Mr Jacob has touched on some of these; and the portion of his 
work which refers to the period to which we propose restricting 
our observations, is by far the most complete and satisfactory. 


I. Since the discovery of America, the far greater part of our 
supplies of gold and silver have been derived from that quarter 
of the globe. From the moment that the American mines be- 
gan to be wrought, down to our own times, the kings of Spain 
and Portugal levied a tax upon their produce; and it might 
have been supposed, that the amount of this tax would have af- 
forded an easy and accurate measure of their productiveness at 
different periods. But these returns were studiously concealed 
from the public; and it is, besides, abundantly certain that large 
quantities of gold and silver found their way to market without 
paying the tax. Previously to the publication of the Essai Poli- 
tique sur la Nouvelie Espagne, several estimates, some of them 
by individuals of great intelligence, had been framed of the im- 
portations of gold and silver from America. These, however, 
differed widely from each other; and their discrepancies sufli- 
ciently evince the defective information to which their authors 
had access; and in how great a degree their calculations were 
founded on conjecture and hypothesis. But all former esti- 
mates have been wholly superseded by the more extensive, labo- 
rious, and accurate investigations of M. Humboldt. Besides 
being acquainted with all that had been written on the subject, 
and having ready access to official sources of information un- 
known to all previous inquirers, M. Humboldt was well versed 
in the theory and practice of mining, and carefully examined 
several of the most celebrated mines. He was, therefore, incom- 
parably better qualified for drawing correct conclusions as to 
the past and present productiveness of the mines, than any of 
those who had hitherto speculated upon such subjects. That his 
statements are in all respects accurate, it would be too much to 
aflirm. Some of them have been suspected of exaggeration ; 
and we are rather inclined to think that there are grounds for 
this suspicion ; particularly as respects his accounts of the profits 
made by mining, and of the extent to which the supplies of the 
precious metals may be increased. But this criticism applies, 
if at all, in a very inferior degree to the accounts M. Humboldt 
has given of the total produce of the mines, and the exports to 
Enrope; and, making every allowance for the imperfections inse- 
parable from such investigations, it is still true, that the state- 
ments in question, and the inquiries on which they are founded, 
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are among the most valuable contributions that have ever been 
made to statistical science. ‘ The facts and calculations of M. 
‘ Humboldt,’ says Mr Jacob, ‘ are presented to the public after 
‘so much consideration, and accompanied with so much discri- 
‘mination and impartiality, that they may be in most cases 
‘ implicitly adopted.’—Vol. ii. p. 115. 

According to M. Humboldt, the supplies of the precious 
metals derived from America have been as follows : 


Dollars a-year 
at an average, 


From 1492 to 1500, ; : . : 250,000 
1500 — 1545, «yg ; ‘ . 3,000,000 
1545 — 1600, ; : ; . 11,000,000 
1600 — 1700, ; ‘ ‘ . 16,000,000 
1700 — 1750, . ; s . 22,500,000 
1750 — 1803, . : ; . 35,300,000 





The extraordinary increase in the interval between 1750 and 
1803, took place chiefly in Mexico. It was owing to a variety 
of causes ; among the principal of which, M. Humboldt specifies 
the increase of population in the country, the progress of know- 
ledge and of industry, the freedom of commerce granted to Ame- 
rica in 1778, the greater facility of procuring the iron and steel 
required in working the mines, the fall in the price of mercury, 
the discovery of the rich mines of Catorce and Valenciana, and 
the establishment of the tribunal of the mines. (Tome iii. p. 
299.) 

The following is M. Humboldt’s estimate of the annual pro- 
duce of the mines of the New World, at the beginning of the 
present century : 


Annual Produce of the Mines of America at the Commencement of 
the 19th Century. 


























GOLD. SILVER. Veins att 
: be alue of the 
POLITICAL DIVISIONS. oe aw, =r Gold and Sil- 
Castile. | Kilogs- | “Castile, | Kilogs. |ver in Dollars. 
Vice- Royalty of New Spain, . 7,000 1,609)2,338,220) 537,512 | 23,000,000 
Vice-Royalty of Peru, . - | 3,400; 782) 611,090) 140,478] 6,240,000 





Captain-Generalship of Chili, . | 12,212) 2,807 29,700 6,827 | 2,060,000 
Vice- Royalty of Buenos Ayres, 2,200 506} 481,830] 110,764! 4,850,000 
Vice-Royalty of New Granada, | 20,505) 4,714 - — | 2,990,000 
Brazil, . ‘ ‘ : . |,29,900) 6,873} — — | 4,360,000 


| 














Total, . 75,217} 17,291|3,460,840] 795,581 | 43,500,000 
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Taking the dollar at 4s. 3d., this would give L.9,243,750 as 
the total annual produce of the American mines. M, Humboldt 
further estimated the annual produce of the European mines of 
Hungary, Saxony, &c. and those of northern Asia, at the same 
period, at about L.1,000,000 more. 

M. Humboldt however admits, in the second edition of his 
work, that his estimate of the produce of gold in Brazil was too 
high. It might have applied to the period from 1752 to 1762; 
but since the latter epoch, the produce of gold, estimated by the 
produce of the tax paid to the crown, has declined more than a 
half. Mr Jacob calculates, that in the period from 1752 to 1794, 
the mines and washings of Brazil yielded in all L.40,000,000, 
being at the rate of nearly L.800,000 a-year. 

The proportion of the value of gold to silver, in antiquity, 
seems to have been about 12 or 123 tol. During the middle 
ages, the value of gold, as compared with silver, appears to have 
fallen; for in France and Holland, towards the middle of the 
14th century, gold and silver were rated as 10! and 10} to 1.* 
But since the discovery of the American mines, the value of 
gold has been gradually rising, as compared with silver, and at 
present they are to each other as 15} tol. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that these fluctuations in the relative value 
of the precious metals correspond with, or depend upon, the 
fluctuations in the quantities of each that are brought to mar- 
ket. They result entirely from changes in the comparative cost 
of their production. There is no reason to think that the quan- 
tity of gold produced has ever amounted to a 15th or 20th part 
of the quantity of silver. At the commencement of the present 
century, the quantity of gold produced in America was to that 
of silver as 1 to 46: while in Europe, the proportion was as | 
to 40.+ 

From 1800 to 1810, the produce of the American mines went 
on increasing. But in the last mentioned year, those convul- 
sions began which have established the independence of Spanish 
America, and produced an extraordinary revolution in the sup- 
ply of gold and silver. The abuses inherent in the government of 
the Spanish colonies, the appointment of Europeans to all public 
employments, the corruption that universally prevailed in the 
administration of justice and the collection of the revenue, and 
the oppressive restrictions on their intercourse with foreigners, 
and with each other, imposed by the mother country, became 





* Recherches sur le Commerce, tome ii. part ii, p. 142. 
+ Nouvelle Espagne, tome iii, p. 401. 
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more intolerable as the colonies increased in population and 
wealth. The occupation of Spain by the French merely accele- 
rated a crisis that could not have been long averted. The eager- 
ness with which individuals of all ranks and orders, in every 
part of America, crowded to the patriotic standards the mo- 
ment they were unfurled, proves how generally the old sys- 
tem of government had been detested. The struggle was long 
and bloody ; but it was maintained by the independents with a 
spirit that was proof against every disaster. The contest was 
peculiarly destructive to all great establishments, and especially 
to the'mines. These principally belonged to old Spaniards, who 
were every where the objects of popular vengeance; and who 
mostly emigrated, carrying with them all the capital they could 
amass. But besides the injury done to the mines by this with- 
drawal of the capital employed upon them, the works of those 
of Guanaxuato, Valenciana, &c. were destroyed; and many 
more which escaped any direct injury, being abandoned by the 
workmen, were inundated, and became nearly useless. There 
are no means of accurately estimating the decline in the pro- 
duce of the mines that has actually taken place since 1810. 
But, according to Mr Jacob, who has collected and compared all 
the existing information on the subject, the total produce of the 
American mines, inclusive of Brazil, during the twenty years 
ending with 1329, may be estimated at L.80,736,768 ; being at 
the rate of L.4,036,838 a-year ; less considerably than the half 
of their produce at the beginning, and during the first ten years 
of the century. 

The European mines have also declined within the last twenty 
years; but there has been a material increase in the produce of 
those belonging to Russia. According to M. Humboldt, it 
amounts at present to about L.1,250,000 a-year. 

On the whole, therefore, the present annual average produce 
of the American and European mines, including those of Russia, 
may be estimated at between L.5,500,000 and L.6,000,000 ; be- 
ing from L.4,500,000 to L.4,000,000 less than their annual pro- 
duce at the beginning of the century. 

This extraordinary falling off in the supply of the precious 
metals, has been supposed by many to be the principal cause of 
the fall of prices that has taken place since the peace; and 
though Mr Jacob has not given any express opinion on the sub- 
ject, we gather from his statements, that he is inclined to this 
view. But before proceeding to discuss this question, we shall 
take the opportunity of submitting some remarks with respect 
to the consumption of the precious metals. Mr Jacob has col- 
lected many curious details in reference to this branch of the 
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enquiry; but it is notwithstanding embarrassed with serious 
difficulties. 


II. Gold and silver are applied either to the purposes of 
coin, or of the arts. Unluckily, however, there are no means 
by which to discover the proportion in which they are ap- 
plied, at any given period, to these purposes; and the pro- 
portion is perpetually varying with the varying circumstances of 
each country ;—as, for example, with the greater or less abun- 
dance of paper money, and the degree in which the use of coins 
is saved by the various devices practised by means of banking 
and otherwise for economizing currency; the greater or less 
wealth of the inhabitants ; the fashion as to plate ; the feeling of 
security, and a thousand other circumstances, all of them liable 
to great, and sometimes sudden, changes. 

The discrepancies in the estimates that have been formed by 
those best versed in statistical enquiries of the quantity of coin- 
ed money existing in Europe, demonstrate the impossibility of 
coming to any very accurate conclusion with respect to it. Ac- 
cording to M. Humboldt, the gold and silver coin existing in 
Europe in 1812, amounted to 1637 millions of dollars, or about 
325 millions sterling. But M. Storch, who has examined this 
question with much attention, contends that Humboldt’s esti- 
mate is exaggerated, and that the money in Europe does not ex- 
ceed 1627 millions of roubles, or (reckoning the rouble at 3s. 4d.) 
271 millions sterling.* Mr Jacob seems, however, to have enter- 
tained a very different opinion of Humboldt’s estimate; and in- 
stead of considering it as exaggerated, has concluded it to be 
very much below the mark. His supposition is, that in 1809, the 
stock of coined money in Europe amounted to 380 millions; 
being 55 millions above Humboldt’s estimate, and 109 millions 
above that of M. Storch. Mr Jacob has arrived at his conclu- 
sions in a manner different from, but not, as we think, more 
satisfactory than Humboldt and Storch. Were it necessary to 
select from among such discordant statements, we should pre- 
fer that of M. Storch to either of the others. It is founded 
principally on a comparison of the accounts given by the best 
statistical writers, in the different countries, of the quantity 
of coin in each; and this appears the only safe mode of ar- 
riving at any thing like a tolerable approximation to the total 
amount. Humboldt comes to his conclusions chiefly by de- 
termining the proportion between the coin and population 


* Cours d'Economie Politique, tome iv. note 12. 
VOL. LV, NOw CIXs D 
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of France;—supposing that the coin of other countries will 
be in a somewhat similar proportion to their population. Mr 
Jacob, on the other hand, begins by estimating the quantity 
of gold and silver coin existing in Europe in 1600, and then 
striking a balance between the additions made to this quantity 
during the next 200 years, and its diminution from abrasion and 
otherwise, he arrives at the result above stated. Every one, 
however, must see that it is impossible to attach any confidence 
to investigations conducted in this way. They involve so many 
hypotheses and assumptions, that if they ever happen to be cor- 
rect, it must be accidentally only. 

Mr Jacob has entered into some very elaborate details in his 
twenty-third chapter, as to the abrasion of coins, or their loss by 
wear. This, of course, must differ at different periods, according 
to the goodness of the coin, and still more, perhaps, the rapidity 
of circulation, the absence or frequency of hoarding, &c. Mr 
Jacob states that the average annual loss pf the British gold coins 
by wear, may be estimated at one part in 950; and that of the silver 
coins at one part in 200. He, however, states, that * practical 
© men, to whom the subject of the loss of the metals has been one 
‘ of much consideration, from being of importance in their several 
* branches of the gold, silver, and jewellery manufactures, com- 
‘ monly calculate a much greater degree of loss of silver than is 
‘ hereshown. Onegentleman, of greataccuracy andacuteness, and 
‘ much conversant in the application of those metals in his manu- 
‘ factory, communicates his opinion thus :—* The loss on coin 
‘ ed silver is full one hundredth part, or one per cent per annum. 
‘ If 100 pieces of 1815 and 1816, and upwards, to the last date 
‘ on the silver coin, be examined, itwill give this result. Though 
* this loss is much greater than on gold, it is easily accounted 
‘ for; for first, the same degree of friction will produce a greater 
‘ diminution of weight; and secondly, the constant and never 
‘ ceasing circulation of the silver coinage, far exceeds that of 
‘ gold, since it never will be hoarded or kept in a state of rest, 
‘it not being a measure of value in this country, but a token or 
‘ representative of value.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 185.) 

Mr Jacob, however, has omitted to observe, that the loss of 
coins by abrasion does not fairly represent their total wear and 
tear. To measure the latter, the quantities lost by fire, ship- 
wreck, and other accidents, must be allowed for. The loss from 
these sources can only be guessed at, but it must not therefore 
be overlooked; and adding it to the loss by abrasion, the total 
loss may perhaps amount, at an average of the gold and silver 
coins of Europe, to about three-fourths per cent; so that estima- 
ting the total amount of coined money in Europeat L.280,000,000, 


it would require an annual supply of L,2,100,000 to keep it up 
to its level. 
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Difficult, however, as it certainly is, to arrive at any safe 
conclusion as to the consumption of gold and silver in coin, it 
is far more difficult to estimate their consumption in the arts. 
Even as respects the quantity wrought up into articles of plate, 
which are assayed and charged with duties, it is not possible to 
arrive at any very precise results; and when to these we add 
the quantities consumed in plating, in the manufacture of lace, 
china, and earthenware, and in gilding of rooms, picture frames, 
and other articles of furniture, bookbinding, &c., it will be ap- 
parent that the most carefully drawn up estimate of the total 
consumption in such various channels, can only be regarded as 
a very rude approximation to the truth. 

According to Mr Jacob, the value of the precious metals an- 
nually applied to ornamental and luxurious purposes in Europe, 
may be estimated as follows : 


Great Britain, ‘ ‘ . L2,457,221 
France, ° ° ° ° 1,200,000 
Switzerland, ° . ‘ 350,000 
Remainder of Europe, : ° 1,605,490 


Total, L.5,612,711 


And adding to this the sums directly applied to the same pur- 
poses in America, the whole will be about L.5,900,000. 

Mr Jacob has been at great pains in collecting materials on 
which to found this estimate. Still, however, it appears to us 
to be not a little wide of the mark. Those practically engaged 
in the details of any business, are very apt unconsciously to 
exaggerate its value and importance; so that statements as to its 
aggregate amount and value, derived from such sources, must 
be taken with very considerable modification. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr Jacob has made too little allowance for this 
tendency to magnify; and that his estimate of the consump- 
tion of gold and silver is decidedly too high. M. Chabrol 
(whose researches are far more worthy of confidence than those 
of M. Chaptal, to which Mr Jacob refers) estimates the con- 
sumption of gold and silver in the arts at Paris, at 14,552,000 
franes a-year ;* and this estimate corresponds with that de- 
duced by M. de Chateauneuf, from his elaborate enquiries.+ 
Both these authorities agree that the consumption of the pre- 
cious metals in the arts at Paris, is double that of the rest of 


* Recherches Statistiques sur la Ville de Paris, 1823, Tab. 85. 


+ Recherches sur les Consommations de Paris en 1817, 2de partie, 
p- 73, 
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France; so that we have 21,828,000 for the consumption of the 
entire kingdom. But supposing it to amount to 25,000,000 
franes, it would, at the exchange of 25.20 be under L.1,000,000 
sterling ; or above L.200,000 below Mr Jacob’s estimate. 

But the principal exaggeration consists, as it appears to us, 
in the estimate of the consumption of Britain. According to 
Mr Jacob, it exceeds considerably that of all Europe besides. 
Although, however, the use of plate be more generally diffused 
amongst us than any where else, it is otherwise with trinkets, 
which are more abundant in several parts of the continent than 
in England. Many of the continental nobility, particularly 
those of Russia, have very large quantities of plate; and as the 
taste for gilt articles is more general among the wealthy classes 
in most parts of the continent than in England, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that the proportional —— of gold 
and silver in the latter, is nearly so great as Mr Jacob has stated. 

M. Chabrol states, that the value of the workmanship on arti- 
cles of gold, plate, and jewellery, is to the value of the gold as 
seven to five, and in those of silver as five to nine. Now, ' unless 
this statement be very-wide ofthe mark, we shall be warranted, 
taking the duty into account, in supposing that the value of the 
bullion used in the arts in this country, is at least doubled in its 
price before it reaches the consumer. Hence, according to Mr 
Jacob’s estimate, the people of Britain annually spend upon 
articles of plate, jewellery, &e., L.4,914,442. The annual ex- 
penditure of so vast a sum for such objects, seems quite in- 
credible. It amounts to more than the whole sum, duty in- 
cluded, paid annually for wine; and to more than two-thirds 
of the whole sum, duty included, paid annually for tea! But 
those who compare the expenditure of a number of families, 
taken at random from the different ranks of society, will be 
satisfied that the payments made by them on account ‘of articles 
of plate, jewellery, gilding, &e., bear a comparatively small 
proportion to their payments on account of the articles just 
mentioned. 

On the whole, we should not be disposed to rate the annual 
consumption of the precious metals, in the arts, in Great Britain, 
at above L.1,600,000, or L.1,800,000. In our view of the mat- 
ter, the consumption of Europe might be stated as follows :— 


Great Britain, ° ° ° L.1,800,000 
France, ° ° . ° 1,000,000 
Switzerland, ° ° ° 350,000 
Rest of Europe, ° ° . 1,100,000 


Total, L.4,250,000 
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Probably even this estimate is too high. In the last edition 
of his Zssai sur la Nouvelle Espagne, Humboldt has entered 
into some elaborate investigations as to this point ; the result of 
which is, that the entire consumption of the precious metals in 
Europe, in the arts, may be estimated at 87,184,800 francs, 
equal, at the exchange of 25.20, to L.3,459,714; being L.790,286 
under the preceding estimate, and no less than L.2,152,997 
under that of Mr Jacob. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that the whole of the gold 
and silver annually made use of in the arts, is derived from the 
mines, or from the fusion of coin. A certain portion of it is, 
as every one knows, obtained from the melting of old plate, the 
burning of picture-frames, lace, &c. But it is quite impossible 
to determine the proportion which the supply from this source 
bears to the total consumption. The estimates on this head dif- 
fer exceedingly. Mr Jacob supposes that the supply derived 
from the fusion of old plate, and such like sources, amounts to 
only one-fortieth part, or 2} per cent of the total quantity wrought 
up; but this is certainly very much under its real amount. Most 
part of the precious metals employed in plating, gilding, &c., is 
irrecoverably wasted ; but the quantity used in this way is very 
much below the quantity used in the manufacture of plate, 
watch- cases, and other articles of that description ; and these, 
when they either become unfashionable, or are broken, or inju- 
red, are, in most instances, sent to the melting-pot. Necker and 
Gerboux, both very high authorities on questions of this sort, 
concur in supposing that a half of the gold and silver used in 
France by jewellers, goldsmiths, &c., is obtained from the fusion 
of old articles ; and it is of importance to observe, that two very 
able statistical enquirers, M. Peuchet* and M. Humboldt,+ have 
quoted this estimate without insinuating any doubt as to its 
correctness. 

But we are, notwithstanding, inclined to suspect that this 
estimate is nearly as much above the mark as Mr Jacob’s is ob- 
viously below it. Assuming, therefore, that at a medium, 20 
per cent, or one-fifth part of the precious metals annually made 
use of in the arts, is obtained from the fusion of old plate, we 
shall have, by deducting this proportion from the L.4,250,000 
applied to the arts in Europe, L.3,400,000 as the total quantity 
of gold and silver dug from the mines, or taken from coin, an- 
nually appropriated to them in this quarter of the world; and 





* Statistique Elementaire, p. 429 
+ Nouvelle Espagne, Ill. p. 467. 
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adding to this last sum L.300,000 for the total quantity of the 
precious metals used in the arts in America, we have, in all, 
L.3,700,000 of new metal annually devoted to ornamental and 
luxurious purposes. 

We have already seen that the total annual produce of the 
mines may, during the last five years, be estimated at from 
L.5,500,000 to L.6,000,000 ; and deducting from this the above 
sum of L.3,700,000, there remains an annual supply of about 
2,000,000 to be converted into coin, or exported to the East. 
At present the produce of the mines is probably rather above 
L.6,000,000 ; and if so, the free surplus will exceed L.2,300,000. 

But before adverting to the question agitated by Mr Jacob, as 
to the increase or diminution of coin during the last twenty 
years, it will be necessary to offer a few remarks on the prac- 
tice of burying treasure, and on the trade with India and 
China. 

It is singular that Mr Jacob should have made no allusion, in 
estimating the consumption of the precious metals, to the 
practice now alluded to. It has always prevailed in coun- 
tries harassed by intestine commotions, and exposed to foreign 
invasion. Of the hoards so deposited in the earth, a very 
considerable proportion have been altogether lost; nor can there 
be any doubt that this has been one of the principal means 
by which the supply of the precious metals has been kept down 
to the present level. Every one knows that during the middle 
ages, treasure trove, or money dug from the ground by chance 
finders, belonged to the crown, and formed no inconsiderable 
part of the royal revenue, both here and elsewhere. The prac- 
tice has always prevailed to a very great extent in Turkey, and 
other eastern countries, where the appearance of wealth ex- 
poses to extortion, and nothing is deemed secure that is not 
buried in the earth. Bernier remarked the prevalence of this 
custom in India;* and Mr Luke Scrafton, in his celebrated 
tract on the Government of Hindostan, has adverted to it as 
follows :—* The rajahs never let their subjects rise above medio- 
‘crity, and the Mahometan governors look upon the grow- 
‘ ing riches of a subject as a boy does on a bird’s nest ; he eyes 
‘ their progress with impatience, and comes with a spoiler’s hand 
€ and ravishes the fruit of their labour. To counteract this, the 
‘ Gentoos bury their money under ground, often with such se- 
* crecy as not to trust even their own children with the know- 
* ledge of it ; and it is amazing what they will suffer rather than 





* Voyage. Amst. 1710, tom. i. p. 209. 
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‘betray it: When their tyrants have used all manner of corpo- 
‘ral punishments on them, they threaten to defile them; but 
‘ even that often fails, for resentment prevailing over the love 
‘ of life, they frequently rip up their bowels, or poison themselves, 
‘and carry their secret to the grave; and the sums lost in this 
‘ manner in some measure account why the silver in India does 
‘ not appear to increase, though there are such quantities conti- 
‘ nually coming into it, and none going out.’—(2d edit. p. 16.) 
But the practice is not confined to India and Turkey, Persia, 
and other eastern countries. Mr Wakefield tells us that it is 
common in Ireland.* It has always prevailed to a very consider- 
able extent in Russia and France; and in the latter, during the 
revolutionary anarchy, immense sums were buried, of which it 
is abundantly certain a large portion will never be recovered. 
The wars and convulsions with which Europe was afflicted for 
more than twenty years, extended the practice to all parts of the 
continent; withdrawing in this way from circulation a very con- 
siderable part of the increased produce of the mines. + 

Next, however, to the consumption of bullion in the arts, the 
greatest portion of the produce of the European mines, and of 
the imports from America into Europe, was, until very lately, 
exported to the East. The ancient writers universally complain 
that the Arabians, Indians, and other eastern nations, from 
whom the Greeks and Romans imported frankincense and other 
drugs, pearls, silks, &c., took nothing in exchange but bullion. 
Pliny, speaking on this subject, says, * Minimaque computatione 
‘ millies centena millia sestertium annis omnibus India et Seres, pe- 
* ninsulaque illa (Arabia), imperio nostro adimunt.t During the 
middle ages, and down to our own day, bullion continued to be 
the most advantageous article of export to the East. Hum- 
boldt, whose researches have shed so much light on all that re- 
gards the supply and consumption of the precious metals, esti- 
mated, that of the entire produce of the American mines at the 
beginning of this century,—amounting, as already seen, to 
43,500,000 dollars, no less than 25,500,000 were sent to Asia; 
17,500,000 by the Cape of Good Hope, 4,000,000 by the Levant, 
and 4,000,000 by Kiachta and the Russian frontier, Latterly, 
however, this immense drain has almost entirely ceased. In 
1818-19, the East India Company exported L.982,000 of bullion 
to the East Indies and China, and in the following year they 





* Statistical Account of Ireland, vol. i. p. 593. 
| Storch, Economie Politique, tom, i. p. 221. Paris, 1823. 


| Hist. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 18. 
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exported L.530,000; but since then they have not exported a 
single shilling, nor has any been sent out by the private traders.* 
The exports of bullion by the Americans to Calcutta and Can- 
ton, which were formerly considerable, have now also nearly 
ceased. This extraordinary revolution in Eastern commerce 
seems to be entirely owing to the vast increase in the exporta- 
tion of cotton goods and twist to the East, since the opening of 
the trade in 1814; and to the increase in the exportation of 
opium from India to China. The real value of the cottons ex- 
ported to countries eastward of the Cape of Good Hope in 1814, 
did not amount to L.110,000, whereas they now amount to little 
less than two millions! The exports of opium from India to 
China have increased during the same period with hardly less 
rapidity, and their value amounts, at present, to about L.3,000,000 
a-year. On the one hand, therefore, the exports of opium from 
India furnish a fund adequate to pay the tea and other articles 
imported from China; while, on the other hand, the exports of 
cottons and other articles to India, not only suffice to pay for the 
Indian goods imported, but furnish a balance to defray the 
greater part of the price of the Canton exports to Europe and 
America ; the balance being extinguished by shipments direct to 
Canton of woollens, furs, &c. 

It would seem, too, that the efflux of bullion from Russia to 
China, estimated by Humboldt at 4,000,000 dollars, has not only 
ceased, but that the current has begun to set in the opposite 
direction. ‘ Instead of Russia,’ says Mr Jacob, ‘ having any ne- 
‘ cessity to convey silver to the eastward, she now receives it 
‘ from that part of the globe. Thus it is seen that in 1829, there 
* were received at Petropaulonsk from China 2460 oz. of silver, 
‘and in 1830, 3578 oz. At Semipalatinsk there were received 
* 83,700 oz. in 1829, and 89,640 oz. in 1830. There were also 
¢ brought to Irbit, in 1830, 94,500 oz. of silver.’—( Vol. ii. p.320.) 

If there be any sums still exported by way of the Levant, 
which is doubtful, they are quite inconsiderable. ‘ The value 
‘ of the silk, of the opium, and of the other drugs which are 
‘furnished by Asia, as far as the trade of Constantinople and 
‘ Smyrna extends, is more than equalled by the value of the 
* goods sent to those markets from Europe. This has especially 
* been the case since the vast extension of the various kinds of 
‘ English cotton goods has in some measure supplanted the use 
‘of Indian articles of that description in the Turkish domini- 
* ons.’ —(Vol. ii. p. 321.) 
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Ill. It has been customary in this country to ascribe almost 
the whole fall that has taken place in the price of most commo- 
dities since the peace, to the diminished supply of bullion from 
the mines, The statements in Mr Jacob’s work tend to confirm 
this opinion. It would appear from his researches, that the con- 
sumption of the precious metals during the last twenty years 
has uniformly exceeded their supply ; so much so, that he sup- 
poses the stock of coined money in Europe has been dimi- 
nished in that interval about a sixth part, or 162 per cent ; being 
reduced from L,380,000,000 to L.313,388,560. Butif the state- 
ments we have laid before the reader be nearly correct, no such 
diminution can have taken place. It is obvious, too, unless there 
be some very great error, which Mr Jacob does not allege, in 
Hlumboldt’s estimate of the quantity of the precious metals ex- 
ported to Asia, that the stoppage of that drain has fully counter- 
vailed the diminished productiveness of the mines. Admitting, 
for example, that at an average the mines produced 45,000,000 
dollars previously to 1809, and that the exports to Asia amount- 
ed to only 20,000,000, (5,500,000 below Humboldt’s estimate, ) 
there would remain 25,000,000 dollars, or (at 4s. 3d. per dollar) 
L.4,687,500 for the supply of Europe and America. Now, this 
latter sum, it will be observed, is only L.650,000 above Mr 
Jacob’s own estimate of the present produce of the American 
mines; and this defalcation has been more than made up by 
the increased productiveness of those of Russia. Hence it 
appears, even after 20 per cent is deducted from Humboldt’s 
estimate of the bullion sent to Asia, that the supplies of the 
precious metals furnished to Europe, and applicable to the pur- 
poses of coin and the arts, are as large at this moment as they have 
ever been at any former period. There are numerous circumstan- 
ces, too, that will readily suggest themselves to the reader, 
which make it apparent that the same supply of coin will now 
go much farther than it did during the war. Were the decrease 
in the quantity of coin since 1820 even greater than Mr Jacob 
has stated, we believe that the circumstances now alluded to 
would suflice to prevent that diminution from having any sensible 
effect on prices. 

The greater security and tranquillity enjoyed on the continent 
since the peace, must not only have put a stop to that burying 
of treasure previously so prevalent, but must have caused the 
bringing to light of many of the subterranean hoards. The 
institution of Savings Banks, now so common every where, 
has also had a powerful influence in preventing hoarding ; and 
has brought a very considerable quantity of coin into circulation, 
that would otherwise have been locked up in the chests or pock- 
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ets of individuals. We have heard the influence of the Savings 
Banks established in this country, estimated as being equal, in 
the respect now mentioned, to an addition of L,2,000,000 to the 
metallic currency of the empire. 

The cessation of the demand that existed during the war for 
money for military chests, and the pay of the armies, must have 
rendered at its close a very considerable additional quantity 
available for ordinary purposes. Government paper money has 
certainly been diminished in most countries since 1815; but, on 


the other hand, there has been a vast increase of the quantity of 
mercantile paper, which, though not money, performs most of 


its functions, and ‘is employed in all commercial countries to an 
incomparably greater extent than coin, and its representative, 
paper immediately convertible into coin. 

We are glad to be able to quote Mr Jacob’s authority in 
favour of what is now stated. ‘ In 1810,’ he observes, ‘ from 
* the whole of Europe being engaged in war, both the treasu- 
‘ ries of the several states, and the military chests of the various 
‘ armies, must have caused a large quantity of the existing mo- 


‘ney to have been in a state of inactivity. The difficulty of 


* conveying money from place to place was great, and the inter- 
‘ nal negotiation of bills of exchange in most parts of the conti- 
‘nent was suspended. Each man who had moncy, kept it by 
‘him, instead of lodging it in the hands of banks or bankers, 
‘ because none of them enjoyed security, or possessed credit. 
* In 1830 the case was altered. The conveyance of money was 
* easy, secure, and especially rapid. If gold was more valuable 
‘in one place than in others, a few hours would convey it by 
‘ steam-vessels to the place where it was wanted. Banks were 
‘ established every where, which furnished inland bills to the 
‘ parts of the same country, and foreign bills to other countries, 
‘ which in many cases made the removal of specie unnecessary. 
‘ The exchequers of states could rely on their credit to supply 
‘the place of money till it could be collected from the regular 
‘ sources, and as no drain was kept on foot, there was no money 
‘ kept in a state of inactivity in the military chests.’—(ii. 373.) 

On the whole, therefore, we think we may fairly conclude, 
first, that the quantity of the precious metals annually introdu- 
ced into Europe, and applicable to the purposes of coin and the 
arts, is as great at present as at any former per iod, or, perhaps, 
we should say greater ; second, that the quantity of coin exist- 
ing at this moment in Europe is fully equal to the quantity ex- 
isting in it in 1810, or that if there be any diminution, it is but 
inconsiderable ; and, third, that owing to the greater security 
and tranquillity that has prevailed since the peace, the cessation 
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of hoarding, and the increase of all sorts of bank and mercantile 
paper, the quantity of currency in Europe at present is very 
materially greater than at any former period. 

It is contended, however, that the fall which it is affirmed has 
taken place in the price of all commodities since 1814, proves 
beyond dispute that the value of money must have sustained a 
corresponding advance; and that, consequently, the above con- 
clusions cannot be well founded. But though the fall of prices 
has been pretty general, it has not been universal; and it must 
be remembered, that the price of commodities will be reduced as 
well from a decline in the cost of their production, or by the 
opening of new markets whence they may be obtained on cheap- 
er terms, as from a rise in the value of money. Now, we con- 
tend that this has been the case with all the commodities that 
have fallen in price since the peace; and we venture to affirm, 
that there is not one amongst them, without any exception what- 
ever, the decline in the price of which may not be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without supposing any change in the value of gold 
and silver. To enter fully into this branch of the subject would 
require more space than we can now devote to it; but, as it 
is of great practical importance, we may probably resume the 
discussion at an after period. At present it is sufficient to 
observe, that the fall in the price of corn on the continent since 
the peace, is completely accounted for by the extension of culti- 
vation in France, Prussia, and generally in other countries; by 
the splitting of large estates, the complete subversion of the 
feudal system, and the tranquillity, so indispensable to agricul- 
tural pursuits, that is now enjoyed. In this country, the reduc- 
tion in the price of corn is owing partly to the modifications that 
have been introduced into our corn laws; partly to the expenses 
of the importation of corn from the continent being reduced 
to a fifth or a sixth part of what they amounted to during the 
latter years of the war; and partly, and perhaps principally, 
to the increased importations from Ireland. Previously to 1806, 
the imports from the latter had never in any one year exceeded 
400,000 quarters; but such has been their increase since, and 
more especially within the last few years, that they now amount 
to above 2,500,000 quarters! Indeed, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that if any thing like tranquillity and good order were 
introduced into Ireland, a very slight degree of improvement in 
her agriculture would occasion such an increased production of 
corn, that we should, at no distant period, be quite independent 
of foreign supplies, and would most probably export to Amster- 
dam. The price of iron does not at present exceed a third part 
of its price in 1824 and 1825; but instead of wondering at this 
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fall, the only real ground for surprise is, that it has not been 
greater. The iron made in Great Britain in 1820 is supposed 
to have amounted to 400,000 tons; but in consequence of the 
adventitious excitement of 1824 and 1825, iron works were so 
much multiplied, that the quantity produced in 1827 was increa- 
sed to 690,000 tons. In 1828 the production was still greater, 
and it has not been materially diminished since. Unluckily, how- 
ever, the demand has not increased in any thing like the same 
proportion. The greater number of the rail-road projects afloat 
in 1825 have been either wholly abandoned, or deferred to some 
future period; so that the immense additional supplies not meet- 
ing with any new outlets, have glutted the market to an extent 
never previously known. The fall in the price of lead has also 
been very considerable. It is not confined to England, but is 
felt every where; and is admitted to be entirely owing to the 
extraordinary productiv eness of the mines of that metal that are 
now wrought in Andalusia. The fall in the price of wool is 
completely accounted for by the extraordinary increase of Me- 
rino sheep in Germany, w here they succeed better than in 
Spain; and by the growing imports from New Holland. Du- 
ring the war, our imports of wool from the former were abso- 
lutely nothing, whereas they now exceed the enormous amount 
of 26,009,000 lbs.; from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land 
the impor ts already exceed 2,000,000 Ibs. ; and it is impossible 
to imagine the extent to whisk they may, and most probably 
will, be increased. The fall in the price of pepper, and other 
Eastern commodities, is unquestionably owing to the opening of 
the trade with India in 1814; and to the influence of that free 
competition that was then, for the first time, introduced into 
Indian commerce. Every one knows that the fall in the price 
of sugar, and other colonial products, is the result of the aboli- 
tion of the old colonial monopolies of Spain and Portugal, and 
of the unprecedented extension of cultivation in Brazil, Cuba, 
Louisiana, Demerara, the Mauritius, &c. In short, we deny 
that it is possible to specify a single commodity that has declined 
in price since 1814, the fall of which may not be clearly traced 
to circumstances altogether independent of a rise in the value of 
money. 

Nothing, of course, but conjecture can be indulged in as to 
the future productiveness of the mines. We should think, how- 
ever, that a very considerable increase may be fairly anticipated. 
Anarchy is beginning to cease throughout Spanish America; in 
some provinces the foundations of good order seem to be already 
laid; and the working of the mines has been resumed with 
greater ardour. It will be much for the advantage of this and 
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other countries that their produce should attain to its old amount; 
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for the widest experience attests the soundness of Hume’s opi- 
nion as to the beneficial influence of an increasing supply of 
gold and silver. 

In concluding these remarks, we beg again to recommend Mr 
Jacob’s enquiries to the attention of all who are desirous of in- 
formation on the subjects, alike curious and important, which 
they embrace. Though unable to agree with him in all his con- 
clusions, we have been much pleased with the liberal and candid 
spirit in which his investigations have been conducted. His 
work was undertaken, as we learn from the preface, at the sug- 

gestion of the late Mr Huskisson ;—a suggestion which must be 
allowed to be creditable alike to the statesman who made it, and 
to the person to whom it was addressed ; and we may add, that 
it is but seldom a difficult task, undertaken upon the recom- 
mendation of another, has been so well executed. 
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Art. IV.—1. Waverley Novels. apo — with the Author’s 
Notes. Edinburgh: 1829, 30, 31, 32. 


Tales of my Landlord, Fourth and Last Series. Edinburgh : 
1832. 


\ 7 the conclusion of the Fourth and Last Series of the * Tales 
- of my Landlord,” is the following affecting passage :— 


The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, in all probability, 
a last tales which it will be the lot of the Author to submit to the 
public. He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of war 
is commissioned by its Royal Master to carry the Author of Waver- 
ley to climates in which he may possibly obtain such a restoration of 
health as may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his own coun- 
try. Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary labours, it 
scems indeed probable, that at the term of years he has already attain- 
ed, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, would have 
been broken at the fountain ; and little can one, who has enjoyed on 
the whole an uncommon share of the most inestimable of worldly 
blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, advancing to its period, 
should be attended with its usual proportion of shadows and storms. 
They have affected him at least in no more painful manner than is 
inseparable from the discharge of this part of the debt of humanity. 
Of those whose relation to him in the ranks of life might have insu- 
red him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now no more ; 
and those who may yet follow in his wake, are entitled to expect, 
in bearing inevitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, more 
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especially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small good fortune 
during the course of his pilgrimage. 

‘The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the Author of 
Waverley has no adequate means of expression ; but he may be per- 
mitted to hope, that the powers of his mind, such as they are, may 
not have a different date from those of his body; and that he may 
again meet his patronising friends, if not exactly in his old fashion 
of literature, at least in some branch, which may not call forth the 
remark, that— 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.’ 


Such an address—such an acknowledgment of gratitude to 
the public—from one to whom we are assuredly indebted for a 
larger amount and wider extension of intellectual pleasure, than 
was ever conferred in so short a period by any other person, 
especially demands our notice. We must all read with regret 
an annonncement of the probable termination of a career so bril- 
liant as has been that of the Author of Waverley; and though 
we may allow ourselves to hope that his decision as to his old 
fashion of literature” is not final, we may befittingly consider, 
on this occasion, what has been its character, and what that gra- 
titude which the reading public owes him. Various as have been 
the literary claims of Sir Walter Scott, we shall here then regard 
him only as a Novelist—as the greatest master in a department 
of literature, to which he has given a lustre previously unknown ; 
—in which he stands confessedly unrivalled, and not approached 
even within moderate limits, except, among predecessors, by Cer- 
vantes, and, among contemporaries, by the author of Anastasius. 

Perhaps no writer has ever enjoyed in his lifetime so exten- 
sive a popularity as the Author of Waverley. His reputation may 
be truly said to be not only British, but European—and even 
this is too limited a term. He has had the advantage of writing 
in a language used in different hemispheres by highly civilized 
communities, and widely diffused over the surface of the globe ; 
and he has written at a period when communication was facilita- 
ted by peace. While the wonder of his own countrymen, he has 
to an unexampled degree established an ascendency over the tastes 
of foreign nations. His works have been sought by foreigners with 
an avidity equalling, nay, almost exceeding, , that with which they 
have been received among us. The conflicting literary tastes of 
France and Germany, which twenty years ago seemed diame- 
trically opposed, and hopelessly irreconcilable, have at length 
united in admiration of him. In France he has effected a revo- 
lution in taste, and given victory to the ‘ Romantic School.’ 
He has had not only readers, but imitators. Among French- 
men, the author of * Cinq Mars’ may be cited as a tolerably 
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successful one. Italy, in which what we call ‘ Novels’ were 

previously unknown, has been roused from its torpor, and has 

found a worthy imitator of British talent in the author of the 

‘Promessi Sposi.’ Of the Waverley Novels, six editions 

have been published in Paris. Many of them have been trans- 

lated into French, German, Italian, and other languages. To 

be read both on the banks of the Ganges and the Ohio; and to 

he found, as is mentioned by Dr Walsh, where perhaps no 

other English book had ever come—on the very verge of civilisa- 
tion, on the borders of Turkey—this is indeed a wide reign and 
a proud distinction; but prouder still to be not only read, but 
to have subjugated, as it were, and moulded the literary tastes 
of the civilized world. Voltaire is the writer who, in his life- 
time, has approached nearest to this extent of popularity. Sove- 
reigns courted and corresponded with him; his own country- 
men were enthusiastic in his praise ; and so general was a know- 
ledge of the French language, that a large majority of the well- 
educated throughout Europe, were familiar with his writings. 
But much of this popularity was the popularity of partisanship. 
He served a cause; and for such service, and not alone as the 
meed of genius, were honours lavished upon him. The people 
of France, by whom he was almost deified in his latter years, 
regarded him less as the literary marvel of their land, than as the 
man once persecuted by despotism, and the ablest assailant of 
those institutions which they were endeavouring to undermine. 
But Voltaire, with all his popularity, has left impressed on lite- 
rature searcely any distinguishable traces of his power. He ex- 
hibited no marked originality of style—he founded no school— 
and as for his imitators, where are they? To justify the admi- 
ration he excited, one must consider not merely how well, but 
how much and how variously he has written. With the excep- 
tion of Voltaire, and perhaps of Lord Byron, there is scarcely a 
writer whose popularity, while he lived, passed beyond the pre- 
cinets of his own country. This, until latterly, was scarcely pos- 
sible. Till near the middle of the eighteenth century, what had 
heen long called the *‘ Republic of Letters’ existed only in name. 
It is not truly applicable but to the present period, when the 
transmission of knowledge is rapid and easy, and no work of un- 
questionable genius can excite much interest in any country, 
without the vibration being quickly felt to the uttermost limits 
of the civilized world. How little this was previously the case 
is evident from the fact, that numerous and important as were 
the political relations of England with the continent, and suc- 
cessfully as we had attended to the cultivation of letters, yet it 
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is scarcely more than a hundred years since we were first 
known on the continent to have what might deserve to be 
called ‘a Literature. Shakspeare, Dryden, and Pope, succes- 
sively enjoyed in their own country the highest popularity as 
writers. Of these, it may reasonably be doubted whether the 
name of the first had been ever heard out of it. We can find no 
evidence which shows that the second had a wider fame. Pope 
was indeed better known; for literature had been made con- 
spicuous through honours paid to it by the statesmen of Queen 
Anne; and Pope was the friend of a peer politically eminent, and 
was thought, in conjunction with him, to have written a peem, 
of which, if the poetry was disregarded, the opinions were not 
unacceptable to the ¢ philosophers’ of the continent. 

In 1813, before the appearance of Waverley, if any one should 
have ventured to predict that a writer would arise, who, when 
every conceivable form of composition seemed not only to have 
been tried, but exhausted, should be the creator of one hitherto 
unknown, and which, in its immediate popularity, should exceed 
all others—who, when we fancied we had drained to its last drop 
the cup of intellectual excitement, should open a spring, not only 
new and untasted, but apparently deep and inexhaustible—that 
he should exhibit his marvels in a form of composition the 
least respected in the whole circle of literature, and raise the 
Novel to a place among the highest productions of human intel- 
lect—his prediction would have been received, not only with 
incredulity, but with ridicule ; and the improbability would have 
been heightened, had it been added, that all this would be effected 
with no aid from the influence of established reputation, but by 
a writer who concealed his name. The productions of the Au- 
thor of Waverley are virtually novelties in our literature. They 
form a new species. They were, it is true, called Historical 
Novels; and works bearing that appellation had existed before. 
But these were essentially different; they were not historical 
in the same sense; and were as little to be classed with the 
Waverley Novels, as are a chronological index or a book of 
memoirs, because the same names and circumstances may be 
alluded to in each. The misnamed historical novels which we 
possessed before Waverley, merely availed themselves of histori- 
cal names and incidents, and gave to the agents of their story the 
manners and sentiments either of the present period, or, much 
more commonly, of none. The best among them were only 
improvers of the system of Calprenede and Scuderi. They 
purified it from what was ridiculous or bombastic, but they 
left it still artificial They evinced no endeavour to breathe 
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into it the spirit of history. All in what was so called, beyond 
the contents of the most barren abridgement, was disregarded by 
such writers. The manners, habits, feelings, phraseology, and 
allusions of other times and other countries were set at nought. 
They embodied nothing but names and incidents. The actors 
in their tales were of the common staple of romance; tricked 
out with a nomenclature which authentic records had exhibited 
before. They were, for the most part, not the individual named, 
or any individual, but a mere abstract being, as purely ideal as 
the well-bred Achilleses and Bajazets of the French stage. To 
Sir Walter Scott belongs the honour of having first shown how 
history ought to be made available for the purposes of fiction. 
He made a discovery in literature ;—one of those of which the 
merit is evinced by its apparent obviousness when revealed, and 
by our wonder that it had never been made before. Imitation 
has been so extensive, and we are become so familiar with 
this application of history,—this attention to localities, to man- 
ners and costume,—and so nearly impossible does it seem that 
historical fictions should be written otherwise, that we are in 
danger of forgetting the merit of the original discoverer. 

It is now many years since any novel by the Author of Wa- 
verley has been noticed in this Journal. The last noticed was 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; and, since that time, what a multitude has 
appeared! It is not, however, our intention to attempt a separate 
analysis of the subsequent novels. We are withheld partly by their 
number, partly because a more interesting and profitable task is 
offered to our attention in a general consideration of those cha- 
racteristics which principally distinguish this great writer ; and 
of those points of excellence which have gained for him his un- 
equalled popularity. We have long admired—let us now en- 
quire why we have admired, and whether rationally and justly. 

One of the points of view in which the Author of Waverley 
is first presented to us is, as a delineator of human character. 
When we regard him in this light, we are struck at once by the 
fertility of his invention, and the force, novelty, and fidelity of 
his pictures. He brings to our minds, not abstract beings, but 
breathing, acting, speaking individuals. Then what variety ! 
What originality! What numbers! What a gallery has he set 
before us! No writer but Shakspeare ever equalled him in this 
respect. Others may have equalled, perhaps surpassed him, in 
the elaborate finishing of some single portrait (witness the im- 
mortal Knight and Squire of Cervantes, Fielding’s Adams, 
and Goldsmith’s Vicar); or may have displayed, with greater 
skill, the morbid anatomy of human feeling—and our slighter 
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foibles and finer sensibilities have been more exquisitely touched 
by female hands—but none save Shakspeare has ever contri- 
buted so largely, so valuably, to our collection of characters ;— 
of pictures so surprisingly original, yet, once seen, admitted im- 
mediately to be conformable to Nature. Nay, even his anomalous 
beings are felt to be generally reconcilable with our code of 
probabilities ; and, as has been said of the supernatural creations 
of Shakspeare, we are impressed with the belief, that if such 
beings did exist, they would be as he has represented them. 
The descriptions of persons by the Author of Waverley are 
distinguished chiefly by their picturesqueness. We always seem 
to behold the individual described. Dress, manner, features, and 
bearing, are so vividly set before us, that the mental illusion is 
rendered as complete as words can make it. But if we feel thus 
familiar with the personage introduced, it is rather because the 
mind’s eye has received his image, than because we are endowed 
with a knowledge of his character. It is the outward, not the 
inward man, that most engages our attention. We comprehend 
Iago perfectly, without knowing what manner of man he was 
to look upon. But Varney, Rashleigh, or Christian, must be 
presented mentally to the eye, as well as to the understanding, 
before we can feel an equal intimacy. The method of Sir Walter 
Scott has the merit of individualizing an imaginary person in a 
remarkable degree, and is well suited to the nature of the Novel. 
It effects much of what, in the drama, is supplied by the actor who 
represents a character on the stage. But it is an inferior art to 
that of unveiling the recesses of the mind, and presenting to us 
thoughts, passions, tastes, and springs of action—causing us, in 
fact, to perceive and know the person, not merely as if he stood 
before us, but as if he had Jong been our intimate acquaintance. 
The best drawn characters of the Author of Waverley make 


ts feel as if we saw and heard them; those of Shakspeare as if 


we had lived with them, and they had opened their hearts to us 
in confidence. We are trying Sir Walter Scott by the severest 
of all possible tests, in comparing him with a hitherto unrivalled 
portrayer of human character; and though we think the inter- 
val not inconsiderable, we have no hesitation, upon a view of all 
his qualities, in regarding him eminently worthy of the second 
place. Nor do we say, that, though picturesqueness is the pro- 
minent characteristic of his descriptions of persons, he does not 
also exhibit considerable skill in displaying the disposition and 
qualities of the mind ;—nay, there are several characters of 
whom we have a very vivid impression, without its having been 
conveyed so much by personal description as by the insight given 
us into the peculiarities of disposition. We may take as instances 
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Jeanie Deans, Colonel Mannering, Bailie Jarvie, Glossin, 
Foster, and his daughter. We have here mentioned fictitious 
personages; but the merit of the author is perhaps displayed 
more conspicuously in his treatment of those subjects in which 
the groundwork is already laid—in his wonderful reproduction 
of historical individuals. His James I. is a portrait of the rarest 
merit; and his Elizabeth, his Louis XI., Charles Edward, Lord 
Lindesay, Robert III., Rothesay, Albany, and the imbecile father 
of Margaret of Anjou, may also -be cited among those which 
are presented to us with more than common discrimination and 
force. 

Admirable also, and, we may add, unrivalled, are his de- 
lineations of those who, though they cannot strictly be called 
historical personages, yet owe their most marked peculiarities 
to the influence of great historical events, the current opinion 
of the times in which they lived, or the party to which they 
were attached. They are specimens of a class: and though 
the actual persons never lived, yet in some of them there is as 
much of the true spirit of history,—as much that clearly unfolds 
to us the character of other times, as in the most able of the 
aforenamed portraits. Look, for example, at his Covenauters and 
his Puritans. In describing them, he has avoided an error into 
which an inferior writer would have fallen. He has not collect- 
ed all the qualities which were characteristic of those sects, and 
formed therefrom an abstract being, who, probably without re- 
sembling any single individual of them that ever had existed, 
was in his proper person to represent them all. To personify 
in such a manner is not to draw nature as it is. He has well 
considered that, though a prevailing impression may be given 
by one powerful class of opinions, yet will the individual traits 
of disposition, which vary in each as much almost as do the 
lineaments of the face, not be utterly absorbed and obliterated, 
but show themselves through it, and modify the dominant habit. 
Burley, Macbriar, Mucklewrath, Gilfillan, David Deans, and 
Bridgenorth, are all sectarians, deeply imbued with a gloomy 
ascetic spirit of fanaticism. But the fanaticism of one of these 
is not as the fanaticism of another; but takes a different course 
according to the direction which it receives from the original 
bias of the disposition. All this is admirably discriminated in 
the characters mentioned. Deep and sombre as is the colouring, 
it is so transparent that we see through it the inward native 
workings of the heart. The original character is visible through 
that which cireumstances have superinduced; and we feel as 
though we could almost tell what each of these would have been 
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if he had not been a fanatic. Characters so delineated exhibit 
the highest refinement of skill. 

The female characters in the Waverley Novels are touched with 
much grace and spirit, though they are not, upon the whole, 
brought so vividly to our minds as the men,—probably because 
they are more ideal. Such they must necessarily be. The course 
of woman’s existence glides comparatively unobserved in the 
under-current of domestic life ; and the records of past days fur- 
nish little note of their condition. Few materials are available 
from which the historical novelist can deduce an accurate notion 
of the relative situation of women in early times. We know very 
little either of the general extent of their cultivation and acquire- 
ments, or of the treatment which they received from men. On 
the latter point, we must not allow ourselves to be deceived by 
the poetical effusions of gallantry, and the false varnish of chi- 
valrous devotion. It is to be feared that the practice of the days 
of chivalry was much at variance with its professions; and that 
women were degraded, as we always find them wherever civil- 
isation has made little progress. It was by command of Edward 
J. of England, the Mirror of Chivalry, one of the bravest knights 
in the host of the Crusaders, that two of the noblest ladies in 
Scotland were hung up in iron cages, exposed like wild beasts 
to the view of the populace. Facts like this mark the standard 
of public feeling, and may teach us that there was little real 
consideration for women in those times ;—and where that is not 
found, there can be }ittle refinement. Scantiness of informa- 
tion, and the necessity of assimilating to modern tastes a pic- 
ture which, if it could have been obtained, would probably have 
been disagreeable, has obliged the Author of Waverley to draw 
much from the resources of his poetical mind in the depicting of 
female character. And wisely has he so done; for we regard 
many of the females in his tales only as beautiful and poetical 
creations; and we are gratified without being deceived. We 
find no fault with him for having made his Minna and Brenda 
beings such as the daughters of a Shetland Udaller, nearly a 
century and a half ago, were not likely to have been ;—we blame 
him not because in his Rebecca, that most charming production 
of an imagination rich with images of nobleness and beauty, he 
has exhibited qualities incompatible with the real situation of the 
daughter of that most oppressed and abject being, a Jew of the 
twelfth century. It is plain that if Minnaor Rebecca had been 
drawn with a strict regard to probability, and made just such as 
they were most likely to have been, one of the great objects of 
fiction would have been reversed ; the reader would have been 
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repelled instead of being attracted. This poetical tone per- 
vades, more or less, the delineations of all his heroines; and 
the charm which it imparts, perhaps more than counterbalances 
the detrimental tendency of sameness. At the same time, we 
may add, that it is least exhibited when circumstances seem 
least to require it. His heroines are, on the whole, better 
treated, as such, than his heroes, who are, for the most part, 
thrown into the ring to be bandied about, the sport of cireum- 
stances ;—owing almost all their interest to the events which 
thicken around them. Many of them exhibit no definite cha- 
racter, or, when they rise above nonentities, are not so much 
individuals as abstractions. A strong fraternal likeness to the 
vacillating Waverley does not raise them in our esteem. They 
seem too nearly imitations of the most faulty portion of that 
otherwise admirable tale. 

In the description of external objects, and particularly of what 
may be called natural scenery, Sir Walter Scott has been suc- 
cessful beyond all writers subsequent to Milton. We have heard 
Mrs Radcliffe’s descriptions much commended ; but whoever will 
compare her with the Author of Waverley, will perceive the differ- 
ence between mere copiousness of descriptive diction, and a rich 
and judicious selection of images—between passages which please 
the ear, and those which convey a distinct impression to the mind. 
It is essential in a description of visible objects, that it should 
place the reader in the situation of a spectator. Few perhaps at- 
tempt to describe, who do not acknowledge this principle ; but of 
these, few act in accordance with it. Some fail, because they 
present to us objects as they are, rather than as they appear ; and 
give us the deductions of reason, instead of the simple evidence 
of the senses. Others, though they in part describe objects as 
they appear to the spectator, yet mix them confusedly with cir- 
cumstances of which the eye could not have taken cognisance at 
all,—or could not have seen from the same point of view. To 
speak at once both of the figure and the weight of a helmet, or 
to describe minutely the dress of a person just visible on the 
distant horizon, is to commit an error of this kind. This mixture 
of the visible with the invisible, the external with the intrinsic, 
infallibly creates confusion, and prevents the whole image from 
coming distinctly and forcibly to the mind of the reader. Others 
again, though they do not offend in these respects, overpower 
us with the exuberance of their images—they give us a cata- 
logue of objects, instead of a selection—they enumerate almost 
every thing that could be seen at one time and in one place,— 
forgetting that among all these objects the attention would be 
arrested only by a few; nor could the mind find room for 
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more. We require to be told, not the objects that might ulti- 
mately excite attention, but those which would strike the senses 
first: we require not that we shall be enabled to make the selec- 
tion for ourselves, but that the describer shall select for us. A 
multiplicity of details is tiresome; and no description, however 
complete, can be effective as description, if it contain more par- 
ticulars than the mind can at one view embrace, and, without a 
painful effort of the memory, retain. From these various errors 
into which descriptive writers often fall, Sir Walter Scott is 
perhaps more exempt than any other. His descriptions of scenery, 
even in spite of a want of terseness with which his general style 
is chargeable, are in the highest degree clear, vivid, and intelli- 
gible. They have none of those affectations of gorgeous diction, 
which are the resource of ordinary writers: all is perspicuous, 
and reasonably concise ;—written as if the first object proposed 
was,—to be understood ; and the poetical associations which are 
strewed in the path serve to illustrate and impress the subject, 
instead of leading us astray into the realms of fanciful specu- 
lation. 

These remarks are not applicable to such matters of mere 
detail as the description of costume, of equipments, or of furni- 
ture. Many of these, if we try them on a question of taste, will 
be admitted to be tedious; but we must view them in another 
light, and accept them as affording information which we could 
not have obtained, but at an expense of trouble and research, 
for which their real value would scarcely compensate. Good as 
are the descriptions of quiescent objects, it is in his treatment 
of events,—of the visible operations of man, or of the elements, 
—that the author displays most power. What have we finer of 
its kind, than the storm in the Antiquary? The sullen sunset 
—the advancing tide—the rocks half hidden by the rising foam 
—the marks of promised safety fading from sight, and with 
them the hope they nourished—the ledge which the sufferers 
gained with difficulty--on the one side, a raging sea, and on 
the other, a barrier that forbade retreat! Guy Mannering 
contains another masterpiece—the night attack of Portanferry, 
witnessed by Bertram. We feel as though we were that per- 
son—we see and hear all of which his eyes and ears had cog- 
nisance ; and the impression is the more strong, because the 
writer has told only that, and left the rest to our imagination. 
This illustrates one feature of the author’s skill. He knows the 
effect producible by leaving circumstances in the incomplete- 
ness and obscurity in which they often present themselves to the 
senses of a single person: he tells just what that person could 
have perceived, and leaves the sketch to be finished by his 
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reader. Thus, when Porteous is hurried away to execution, we 
attend his ruthless conductors, but we wait not to witness the 
last details, but flee with Butler from the scene of death, and, 
looking back from afar, see through the lurid glare of torches a 
human figure dangling in the air—and the whole scene is more 
present to our minds, than if every successive incident had been 
regularly unfolded. Thus, when: Ravenswood and his horse 
vanish from the sight of Colonel Ashton, we feel how the im- 
pressiveness and beauty of the description are heightened by 
placing us where the latter stood,—showing us no more than he 
could have witnessed, and bidding our imaginations fill up the 
awful doubtful chasm. 

That the Author of Waverley is a master of the pathetic, 
is evinced by several well-known passages. Such are the fune- 
ral of the fisherman’s son in the Antiquary—the imprisonment 
and trial of Effie Deans, and the demeanour of the sister and 
the broken-hearted father—the short narrative of the smuggler 
in Redgauntlet—many parts of Kenilworth—and of that finest of 
tragic tales, the Bride of Lammermoor. We must pause to notice 
the last. In this, above other modern productions, we see em- 
bodied the dark spirit of fatalism,—that spirit which breathed in 
the writings of the Greek tragedians, when they traced the per- 
secuting vengeance of Destiny against the houses of Laius and 
of Atreus. Their mantle was for a while worn unconsciously 
by him who showed to us Macbeth : and here again, in the deep- 
ening gloom of this tragic tale, we feel the oppressive influence 
of this invisible power. From the time we hear the prophetic 
rhymes, the spell has begun its work, and the clouds of mis- 
fortune blacken round us; and the fated course of events moves 
solemnly onward, irresistible and unerring as the progress of 
the sun, and soon to end in a night of horror. We remember 
no other tale in which not doubt, but certainty, forms the ground- 
work of our interest. 

The plots in the Waverley Novels generally display much in- 
genuity, and are interestingly involved; but there is not one in 
the conduct of which it would not be easy to point out a blemish. 
None have that completeness which constitutes one of the chief 
merits of Fielding’s From Jones. There is always either an im- 
probability, or a forced expedient, or an incongruous incident, 
or an unpleasant break, or too much intricacy, or a hurried con- 
clusion, They are usually languid in the commencement, and 
abrupt in the close; too slowly opened, and too hastily sum- 
med up. Guy Mannering is one of those in which these two 
faults are least apparent. The plot of Peveril of the Peak might 
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perhaps, on the whole, have been considered the best, if it had 
not been spoiled by the finale. 

It may be said of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, as of the 
plays of Shakspeare, that though they never exhibit an attempt 
to enforce auy distinct moral, they are, on the whole, favourable 
to morality. They tend (to use a common expression) to keep 
the heart in its right place. They inspire generous emotions, 
and a warm-hearted and benevolent feeling towards our fellow- 
creatures ; and for the most part afford a just and unperverted 
view of human character and conduct. In them a very sparing 
use is made of satire—that weapon of questionable utility—which 
perhaps has never yet done much good in any hands, not even 
in those of Pope or Young. Satire is thought useful, too much 
because it gratifies the uncharitableness of our nature. But to 
hold up wisdom and virtue to our admiration, is better than to 
apply the lash, however dexterously, to vice and folly. There are, 
perhaps, no fictions exciting the imagination so strongly as the 
Waverley Novels, which have a less tendency to corrupt the 
heart ; and it is, chiefly, because they do not exhibit flattering 
and delusive pictures of crime. In this again they resemble the 
plays of Shakspeare. Forcibly as that great dramatist has de- 
picted vice, and ably as he has sometimes shown its coexistence 
with physical energy and intellectual superiority,—much as he 
may teach us to admire the villain for some of his attributes, 
he never confounds the limits of right and wrong. He produces 
no obliquity in our moral sense, nor seduces us to lend our sym- 
pathy against the dictates of our better reason. Neither in his 
graver, nor in his gayer scenes, is there aught which can corrupt. 
He invests profligacy with no attractive colours, nor lends a 
false and imposing greatness to atrocious villainy. We admire 
the courage of Macbeth, the ability of Richard, the craft and 
dexterity of Iago, and the stubborn energy of Shylock,—but we 
never applaud, nor wish to emulate. We see them too truly as 
they are. The Author of Waverley, though he approaches near- 
er to the fault in question than Shakspeare, can never be fairly 
said to have committed it. Cleveland, Robertson, Rashleigh, 
Christian, might, by a few touches added, and a few expunged, 
become very captivating villains, and produce a brisk fermenta- 
tion of mischief in many young and weak heads. But of such 
false touches and suppressions of truth, the author has not been 
guilty. He has not disguised their vices and their weaknesses, 
—he has not endowed them with incompatible virtues ; but, 
just favouring them charitably, so as to take off the edge of our 
dislike, has exhibited them nearly as they must necessarily have 
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been. The same discretion is observable in his impersonation of 
those equivocal characters in humble life which he has invested 
with an interest hitherto unknown. Meg Merrilies, Madge Wild- 
fire, Ratcliffe, and the Smuggler in Redgauntlet, are characters 
in whom are found redeeming traits of the best feeling, and 
which, therefore, interest us deeply. Yet all of them are more or 
less at war with order and the institutions of society, and must 
fall under its heavy ban. And, interested as we are, we are never 
led to deem the censures of society unjust, or to take part with 
them in their war against it. 

The Author of Waverley is never chargeable with that sin so 
visible in modern literature, which Lord Byron lent his genius 
to promote, and which humbler writers in verse and prose in- 
dustriously strive to spread. He has not laboured to diminish 
our confidence in virtue, and our abhorrence of vice. He does 
not teach us to believe that the villain probably has generous 
feelings, while the man who violates no law is as probably at 
heart a scoundrel. He tricks out for our delusion no impossible 
beings,—combining the commission of debasing crime with the 
possession of lofty sentiments and rigid virtue. He never takes 
his hero from among the dregs of pollution, yet endows him with 
ennobling attributes which he could never have possessed,— 
makes him a criminal of the deepest dye, yet bids us to admire 
his virtues,—and tells us that, tainted as he seems, he is better 
than the half of those whom society deems good and honest. 
Neither has the Author of Waverley ever written any of those 
tales which affect to have a moral, and which, after labouring 
to enlist our sympathies on the side of crime, and making us 
love and admire the criminal, plunge him at the close into mis- 
fortune,—excite our pity, and then claim the merit of doing good, 
because they showed that, somehow or other, in the end vice did 
not prosper. This right-headedness and right-heartedness, this 
healthy soundness of judgment and of principle in the Author 
of Waverley, are among those qualities for which posterity will 
lastingly admire him. 

Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron have often been compared ; 
and the question has been mooted to which we should assign su- 
periority of genius. It is one of those questions which can scarce- 
ly be decided ; but if asked our opinion—we say to Sir Walter 
Scott—and for these reasons. Sir Walter Scott does not appear, 
like Lord Byron, to have written under the influence of morbid 
excitement, or availed himself of the resources of egotism. He 
did not draw from out the burning well of his own stormy pas- 
sions. He has been the master of his imagination, rather than 
the slave. He has controlled it as with the rod of an enchanter, 
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and compelled it to do his bidding, instead of becoming, like the 
frantic Pythoness, the utterer of the eloquent ravings which were 
prompted by the demon that possessed her. His writings dis- 
play a calm consciousness of power. There is in them nothing of 
the feverishness of distemper ; and they are not sullied and cor- 
roded by the operation of human passions. He seems to have 
looked forth upon nature, serene and unruffled, from the wateh- 
tower of a commanding intellect. This calm superiority, this 
dismissal of self, is most observable in the works of Homer and 
Shakspeare. We know not from their writings what manner 
of men they were. They speak not of themselves. The pas- 
sions leave no trace of influence on their marvellous productions ; 
they wrote almost as though they had been spiritualized beings, 
disencumbered of the slough of humanity,—interested in human 
nature rather through love and pity, than through participation, 
—surveying and noting the hopes, the fears, the petty cares and 
vain pursuits, that occupied the world beneath them. In the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott there is much of this renunciation 
and suppression of self ; but there is also an occasional introduc- 
tion of it, of which we equally approve. We like to sce it exhi- 
bited in those evidences of mental sunshine and benevolence of 
heart, which beam forth in his kind and cheerful view of nature. 
His works are rich in generous sentiments. They contain no 
drop of misanthropy, and few pictures of villainy unmitigated 
by some redeeming trait. It is singular, that, though he is 
charged with aristocratic illiberality, no writer has exhibited 
the rustic character in so pleasing a light; and though classed 
by some among bigots, he has shown a spirit far more indul- 
gent and less cynical than that of his accusers. 

We may here notice some other faults of which the Author of 
Waverley has been accused. It has been said that he displays 
a spirit hostile to the progress of modern civilisation, and labours 
too much to make us in love with the venerable errors of former 
times. Such a fault will not be felt by one who reads his works 
aright ;—who perceives that his attachment to the manners of 
antiquity is to be considered merely as a poetical attachment. 
He is won by their picturesqueness, and by their peculiar applica- 
bility to those purposes which lie within the province of romance. 
But to suppose, that because his imagination delights in them, 
his judgment must approve, is an unfair deduction. We have 
seen nothing in the writings of Sir Walter Scott, as we have 
unfortunately in the writings of other men of no mean talent, 
which indicates that he regards with an evil eye the increasing 
spirit of modern improvement. He is too philanthropic and far- 
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sighted, to view, with indifference, much less with dislike, that 
spirit of industry and invention which is so rapidly promoting 
the wealth and comforts of the human race. 

Again, he is accused of being partial in his delineations of 
historical events. This is to try him as though he were an his- 
torian; for though the historian is bound to be impartial, there 
is no such strict obligation for the novelist. To expect an ab- 
sence of all political bias in one who has given any attention to 
political subjects, is to expect perhaps almost an impossibility. 
A bias is discernible in the opinions of Sir Walter Scott ; and we 
shall not be suspected of viewing it too indulgently, when we 
say, that it is opposed to our own. But weare not conscious 
of its having led him into any unfairness. Nothing can be more 
impartial than his tale of Old Mortality. We may suspect 
the author’s leaning towards the cause of the Government ; but 
we can collect no such inference from this single story. Each 
party furnishes objects of admiration as well as of ridicule and 
disgust. While we condemn the fanaticism of the insurgents, we 
admire them for their heroism: while we are made to feel that 
the established authorities had fewer absurdities on their side, 
we are presented with so dark a picture of their oppressive ty- 
ranny, as more than justifies the resistance it excited. A pre- 
possession for the Jacobite and Tory cause has not withheld him 
from doing full justice to its opponents ; and from exhibiting in 
the unfortunate Charles Edward, those weaknesses which ren- 
dered him little worthy of the heroic devotedness of his adhe- 
rents. 

It may be objected, that the Author of Waverley too often 
imitates himself, and reproduces, under other names, characters 
which he has described before. The objection is just; but it 
would be unreasonable to expect from an imagination so fertile, 
that it should always be original,—that it should never stray 
again into paths already trodden, but exhibit a perpetual fresh- 
ness, of which no very productive genius, save Shakspeare, has 
ever afforded an example. Though we are delighted with the 
cheerful spirit of this author’s writings, we cannot applaud his 
wit, Itis generally clumsy, inelegant, and verbose. It may be 
more properly called ¢‘ humour ;’ and though it may often excite 
a smile, is among the least meritorious parts of his productions. 
There are several ludicrous incidents well told, and which may 
raise a hearty laugh; but, upon the whole, facetiousness is not 
his forte. Contrary to what ought to be the case, and unmindful 
that * brevity is the soul of wit,’ he is ever most verbose when 
he is disposed to be mirthful. Many of his humourists are tedious 
to the last degree ; and we are restored to common charity with 
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them, and think them comparatively venial, only by seeing the 
dismal exaggerations of the same kind of character in the novels 
of Cooper. We would gladly have dispensed with the long ban- 
tering introductions, with their Jedediah Cleishbotham and Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck, and other such fictions,;—cumbrous, unamu- 
sing, and improbable,—pretending to account for the production 
of tales which required no such apology. They are quite un- 
worthy to stand at the head of the works they usher in. In the 
excellent new edition, which is enriched with so many prefaces 
and notes of real value and interest, we regret that this useless 
machinery is preserved. 

Beauty of style is not one of Sir Walter Scott’s chief merits. 
His choice of expressions is, however, better than his disposition 
of them. His sentences are too full of expletives,—too long, and 
loosely arranged ; exuberant, like his fancy, and untrimmed, as if 
never subjected to a process of compression,—a lime labor, per- 
haps incompatible with the wonderful expedition with which work 
after work has issued from the press. This facility of produc- 
tion is too remarkable to be overlooked. It is almost unexam- 
pled. Voltaire and Lord Byron have written some of their best 
works in an inconceivably short time. Dryden produced five act 
plays at the rate of three a-year. Shakspeare is supposed in one 
year to have written five, among which is that whereon he must 
have expended most thought—Hamlet. This, considering the 
value of the productions, would perhaps be the greatest feat on 
record, if we could be sure that the plays had been wholly in- 
vented and written within the twelvemonth—but this cannot be 
ascertained. Nevertheless, for long continued fertility of pen, 
perhaps SirWalter Scott may be safely said to have never been 
exceeded. 

Two remarks have been repeated, till many receive them as 
undeniable axioms; and we notice them only for that reason. 
One is, that the Author of Waverley’s earliest productions are 
decidedly his best—the other, that he is never so great as when 
he treads on Scottish ground, In neither assertion is there much 
truth. Are Ivanhoe, Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, 
Nigel, and Kenilworth, inferior to St Ronan’s Well, the Mo- 
nastery, and the Abbot? May not the first mentioned five be 
ranked among the best of his novels? and must they unques- 
tionably yield to Rob Roy or the Antiquary? or does one of our 
latest favourites, the Maid of Perth, betray much deficiency of 
that vigour which characterised the first-born Waverley? Few 
will answer in the affirmative. 

In reviewing the productions of a great writer, interesting as 
it may be to examine their general character, and the nature of 
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those merits on which their fame is grounded, it is perhaps still 
more interesting to trace their influence upon literature. That 
of the Waverley Novels has been great beyond example. That 
they have invited a good deal of talent to employ itself in the 
cause of direct imitation, is but an insignificant part of their 
effects. Nor do we even Jay most stress upon the impulse given 
to the composition of fictitious narrative of every kind. For 
novel-writing, in general, the Author of Waverley has done 
much: First, he has made it a more creditable exercise of ability 
than it was previously considered; and thus invited to it many 
writers who might otherwise have considered it unworthy of their 
regard. But, beyond this, he has shown them how they should 
pursue it. He has taught them that in whatever period, country, 
or sphere of society, their fictions may be laid, they must first look 
forth upon Nature. They must not indulge the untaught prompt- 
ings of a wild imagination, but set down only that which they 
have first ascertained to be in accordance with general truth. 
Though fiction may be truly the offspring of imagination, it can- 
not be successful unless tutored by experience. In consequence 
of this newly-enlarged view of the principles on which fiction 
should be written, we have, since the appearance of Waverley, 
seen the fruits of varied learning and experience displayed in that 
agreeable form; and we have even received from works of fiction 
what it would once have been thought preposterous to expect— 
information. From some, we have gathered more respecting the 
manners of different tribes than books of travels have ever told 
us; and have obtained a clearer insight into the eventful inte- 
rior of a soldier or a sailor’s life, and the real nature of war and 
its concomitants, than from all the gazettes that were ever pub- 
lished, and many biographies to boot. We have learnt, too, how 
greatly the sphere of the Novel may be extended, and how capable 
it is of becoming the vehicle almost of every species of popular 
knowledge. 

Still higher benefits are derivable from a right consideration 
of the Waverley Novels. Without one word of direct precept, 
they have made us feel more than any essays or lectures ever 
did, to what end histery should be read, and in what manner it 
should be written. Combining materials drawn from scattered 
sources, they have given us pictures of past days, which what 
is commonly called history had neglected to afford. We now 
feel more fully that dates and names,—nay, even the articles of 
a treaty, or the issue of a battle, although desirable pieces of 
knowledge, are yet trivial, compared with the importance and 
utility of being able to penetrate below that surface on which 
float the great events and stately pageants of the time. Since 
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history is precept teaching by example,’ we must, in order to 
obtain more fully the advantages it can confer, enable ourselves, 
—by an acquaintance with minor details, and with the habits, 
condition, and opinions of former races, and by being as though 
we had lived among them,—to institute a closer comparison be- 
tween the complexion of their times and that of our own. Great 
changes in the condition and opinions of a people will silently 
and gradually take place, unmarked by any signal event ; whilst 
events the most striking, and apparently important, will glitter 
and vanish like bubbles in the sun, and leave no visible trace of 
their effect. History has been hitherto too prone to note with 
eagerness only the latter ;—avoiding, as if with disdain, the more 
difficult, honourable, and useful task, of tracing the progress of 
the former. History is, in truth, the biography of a nation ; 
and a history which neglects, as unworthy of its dignity, the 
combination of both these requisites, is as inferior in interest and 
utility to a history which possesses them, as a biography contain- 
ing only the public actions of a great man, is less desirable than 
one which admits us to partake of his conversation and opinions. 
At present we have only the extremes. We have the stately 
political history and the gossiping memoir. But the former wants 
detail and extension of view; the latter, selection and classifica- 
tion of materials, and judicious inferences from attested facts. The 
public now desire to see these requisites well blended; and to 
this growing desire we conceive that no slight impulse has been 
given by the works of the Author of Ws averley. People have 
been surprised to find in novels new lights which history never 
gave; and for which, though it could not have afforded them 
in an equal degree, they ought at least to have been prepared. 
Hlistory has been, in consequence of his works, much read by 
those who would otherwise have neglected it. Still more, per- 
haps, has enquiry been directed towards its adjuncts and sub- 
sidiaries — towards biographical and antiquarian researches. 
Never has the press been more fertile than during the last ten 
years in this species of agreeable lore—in memoirs, diaries, and 
letters ; which convey much amusing information, and some that 
may with truth be called valuable. An i increasing appetite for 
this species of knowledge has called forth stores, of which the 
worth has never been sufficiently appreciated till now. 

If the public demand should incite any writer of sufficient 
ability to produce that desideratum in our literature, a History, 
which, to accuracy and deep research, shall add a comprehensive 
view of all that is most conducive to the welfare of a nation, and 
indicative of its condition, and which shall describe with the 
graphic vigour of romance, we shall have obtained a treasure of 
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great price. We shall be grateful to such a writer: but with 
our gratitude to him must be mingled an acknowledgment to the 
great Novelist, who, by works which have been ignorantly cen- 
sured for tampering with the majesty of history, and perverting 
its facts, has given an impulse by which the true study of history 
has been largely promoted. For this service, we little doubt, 
posterity will award its thanks. What other thanks it may 
award—what judgment it may pass on the Author of Waverley, 
is an useless speculation. The frequent reversal of judgments 
which every age has thought immutable, should teach us discre- 
tion in our prophesyings. Time may raise up other writers, whose 
comparative greatness may deprive him of his present eminence ; 
but it cannot deprive him of the merit of originality, and of 
having first opened a new and delightful path in literature. Not 
in a presumptuous spirit of prophecy, but as a token of our pre- 
sent admiration, we will say, that we think his Novels likely to 
endure as long as the language in which they are written. 


Arr. V.—Sketch of the Ryotwar System of Revenue Administra- 
tion. London: 1831. 


ae pamphlet, which is not undeserving of notice on its own 

account, will afford us an opportunity of offering some re- 
marks on the views of the different sects of our Anglo-Indian 
statesmen, and of illustrating the connexion of these views with 
the arrangements that have been adopted in regard to the Re- 
venue of our Eastern possessions. Our present observations 
may be considered as supplemental to a former article* on the 
subject of British India; and we are not without the hope, 
that they may be of some use to those engaged in the important 
enquiries lately instituted by Parliament, on that vast subject. 
The happiness of millions is suspended upon the decisions 
of the legislature in regard to it; and it is, therefore, of the 
highest practical importance that the great questions at is- 
sue should be fairly and distinctly exhibited to the public 
eye, with all their prominent features, and in every cardinal 
point of view. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
no error can be considered unimportant. The slightest legisla- 
tive solecism, originating in ignorance or oversight, may occa- 
sion incalculable mischief; a single wise and benevolent enact- 





* See No, 106, p. 438. 
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ment, on the other hand, may become the parent spring of a 
perennial stream of blessings. England cannot confer any moral 
benefits upon her Indian possessions without reaping a rich har- 
vest of consequent advantages. We have, in short, the strong- 
est motives to act wisely, and we should, therefore, in common 
prudence, provide ourselves, before the moment for action ar- 
rives, with an accurate survey of the whole of the ground upon 
which our operations must necessarily be carried on. 

Those who undertake to govern a people occupying a place 
of moral and intellectual inferiority in the social scale, must 
needs encounter a difficulty, which, if they would escape 
constant disappointments, should never be lost sight of. They 
must find it, upon all occasions of importance, a matter of ex- 
treme nicety to determine the exact spot ‘upon which the ad- 
vancing footstep of improvement should be placed, so as at once 
to avoid unnecessary tardiness of progress, and the opposite error 
of precipitate movement, beyond the point to which the people 
in general are prepared to accompany their rulers. The last 
was Lord Cornwallis’s mistake. From it, both the masters 
of British India, and the great body of their subjects, have 
reaped bitter fruits ; and the mistake was repeated, in spite of ex- 
perience, when Lord Wellesley extended the system of his prede- 
cessor, unmodified and uncorrected, to the ceded and conquered 
provinces. On the other hand, the conduct of the local govern- 
ment of Madras, as influenced chiefly by the late Sir Thomas 
Munro, even before he presided over its counsels, affords some 
instances of the opposite error. That very able and benevolent 
statesman appears to us to have fallen at least as far short of the 
happy medium, as Lord Cornwallis overstepped it. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace the errors of both these eminent and excellent men 
to their several springs. They had been brought up in different 
schools. Lord Cornwallis had learnt in Europe to reverence 
abstract principles: he knew that there were many among the 
humbler classes in England, quite as intelligent, with respect to 
matters immediately affecting their own interests, as those who 
legislated for them ; he was aware that they could defend them- 
selves against the aggressions of their superiors with little or no 
direct assistance from the executive; he had seen that in Europe 
the laws derived their chief efficacy from the concurrent feelings 
and unbought assistance of the community; and he ‘thought 
that the people of India wanted nothing beyond corresponding 
institutions to qualify them for their use and enjoyment. Sir 
Thomas Munro, on the contrary, had lived from his very boy- 
hood among the natives of India; and the situations which he 
held during the most considerable period of his career, had 
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placed him in the closest connexion with them—in what he calls 
‘ their best forms, as industrious and intelligent husbandmen 
‘and manufacturers.’ Regarding them chiefly in these parti- 
cular relations of life, and contrasting even the shattered rem- 
nants of rural institutions, privileges, and habits, with the utter 
anarchy and misrule which prevailed in every other walk and 
department of native society ;—observing, also, or hearing from 
every quarter, many proofs that the course pursued by Lord 
Cornwallis had failed to produce the benefits which his be- 
nevolence had contemplated—Sir Thomas adopted the oppo- 
site extreme of opinion. He was not contented to found his 
measures upon a basis congenial to the tastes and customs of 
Asiatics, and, whilst he consulted and humoured the feel- 
ings of the people, to take advantage of European models and 
experience in the erection of the superstructure. He thought 
that the whole building, ‘ from turret to foundation-stone,’ 
should be purely Oriental; and he reprobated, as vanity and arro- 
gance, the notion that in dispensing justice to Hindoos, or raising 
a land-tax from them, it was possible to improve upon the im- 
memorial practices of the people themselves, if restored to 
their pristine fitness and propriety. * Objections,’ he says, ‘ may 
‘be urged to every system. It is enough to recommend it to 
‘ our adoption, to know that it is the common one of the coun- 
‘try.’ * The people must understand their own concerns best ; 
and it is mere presumption to think of dictating to a race who 
have been civilized for the last two thousand years, and who tilled 
the earth and wore long cloth and muslins, whilst our own an- 
cestors depended on the chase for food, and had no better cover- 
ing than a coat of pigment. 

Systems so discordant have naturally produced very opposite 
effects. Lord Cornwallis was too precipitate to allow his favour- 
ite scheme a fair chance of success ; but, if we desire to form an 
equitable appreciation of its intrinsic merits, we must leave that 
circumstance and its evil consequences out of our calculation. 
For it is abundantly obvious, that the rights of the actual culti- 
vators of the soil might have been defined and secured, and 
every intermediate tenure between the ,husbandman and the 
Zemindar, who was responsible to the state for the payment of 
the public revenue, placed beyond the hazard of infringement, 
previously to the formation of the Permanent Settlement, with- 


* Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, dated 31st December, 1824.—See 
Selection of Papers, from the Records at the East India House, relative 
to Revenue, Police, and Civil and Criminal Justice, Printed by order 
of the Directors. 4 vols. folio. 
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out any change or derangement of the principle of the plan ;* 
and it is equally clear, that precisely the same reforms might 
have been introduced in the departments of police and criminal! 
justice, without those oversights and unnecessary dislocations of 
existing rights and usages, which produced such a full and early 
harvest of crime and misery. These were all extraneous cir- 
cumstances, for which the plan itself was nowise responsible ; 
seeing that it would have remained essentially the same if they 
had never been permitted to vitiate it. The system, therefore, 
can only be blamed for its hyper-European character ;—its 


complexity and refinement, with reference to the intelligence of 


those with and for whom it was to work ; and its miscalculation 
both of the wants of the people, and the means of supplying 
them, in the administration of civil justice. 

The immediate consequences of these errors were deeply and 
extensively mischievous. There was a great revolution of pro- 
perty, and many old and opulent families were broken down 
by the direct operation of the very system which professed to 
establish or maintain a permanent landed aristocracy. ‘It is 
‘ said by some,’ observes Sir Henry Strachey, ‘ that we created 
‘the Zemindars: it is known to all that we have destroyed 
‘most of them. They could not collect their rents as they used 
‘to do; they fell in arrear, and we sold their lands: they and 
‘ their families were ruined.’} By the transfers thus occasioned, 





* We have Mr Henry Colebrook’s testimony to the fact, that in 
those parts of the country where due enquiries had been instituted, 
and the results recorded, previously to the formation of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, the rights of cultivators and under-tenants in general 
have been amply protected against the encroachments of the Zemin- 
dars. This is particularly the case in the twenty-four Pergunnahs,— 
the district that surrounds Calcutta. See his Minute in the Selec- 
tions, vol. i. p. 263. 

+ Selections, vol. ii. p. 59. Sir Henry proceeds,—‘ No doubt, the 
sale of the old Zemindaries was in itself an event to be deplored. 
It is impossible to contemplate the ruin of so many ancient fami- 
lies without pain; but this event appears not to have been fore- 
seen, or intended by the government of Bengal. I do not pretend 
that we are wholly exempt from blame. We ought to have per- 
ceived the consequence of suddenly rescuing our subjects from the 
hands of their oppressors. It was unjust towards the Zemindars, 
in fixing the amount of their land-tax for ever at about eighteen 
shillings in the pound, not to explain fully that we had resolved to 
attempt a very great innovation, to introduce on a sudden a scheme 
quite unknown, and never thonght of in that region of the earth ;—I 
mean the abolition of those ancient native customs—extortion and 
robbery.’ 
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a new race of landholders was created, who could not be expect- 
ed to entertain the same kindly feelings towards the peasantry 
as some, at least, of those who had held their estates as the re- 
presentatives of a long line of proprietors ; at the same time, it 
is certain, that the pictures which represent the latter class as a 
body of rural patriarchs, attached to the cultivators by the 
strongest reciprocal bonds of attachment, whilst their successors 
are exhibited as very monsters of rackrent and extortion, are 
grossly overcharged. Still, no doubt, many strong associations, 
which combined some principles both of good and evil, were 
rudely dissevered by the alienations in question. The police was 
for some years sadly ineffective ; not a few whom the old system 
had supplied with bread, were thrown loose and hungry upon 
society ; and all these evils had ample time to gather strength 
and virulence, whilst the rulers who immediately succeeded 
Lord Cornwallis were too deeply engaged in distant wars or 
negotiations, affecting the very existence of our supremacy, to 
afford the requisite attention to the internal economy of the 
empire. 

All these circumstances, however, did not destroy the prin- 
ciples of improvement involved in Lord Cornwallis’s arrange- 
ments. The suddenness and extent of the forward movement 
was the cause of great suffering to those among the upper classes, 
who were unprepared, by education and habit, to advance with 
the advancing institutions of the government; but still, much 
valuable ground was won for the great mass of the community. 
The demands of the state upon the soil were limited for ever to 
a certain specified sum; and courts of justice were established, 
open alike to the rich and poor, and armed with power to afford 
effectual protection and redress to all who might be aggrieved 
by the fiscal officers of the government. The collector now, 
for the first time for many ages, ceased to sit as judge upon 
his own actions ; he was bound down by laws, printed and pub- 
lished in the native languages, to a definite line of conduct ; 
and, in the event of his overstepping these bounds, the govern- 
ment pledged itself to meet its subjects in the courts of law, 
upon terms of perfect equality. This was a state of things such 
as probably, up to that day, no Asiatic ever pictured to himself 
in the most sanguine of his day-dreams ;—such certainly as never 
had been realized in any land, from the shores of the Bospho- 
rus to the extremity of China. Boons of this nature conferred 
upon a people, however depressed, necessarily stimulate their 
minds into a capacity for their full appreciation ; and create, in 
the course of time, that sense of uneasiness under want, (utterly 
unknown during the torpor produced by political bondage and 
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systematic extortion,) which leads men to detect defects in the 
existing policy of their rulers. The honour is due to Lord 
Cornwallis of having first administered this excitement to the 
lethargic slumbers in which our Indian fellow-subjects had 
been locked for centuries. The shock was abrupt, but its evil 
consequences have long since passed away, and its blessings 
only are felt by the present generation. The moral strength 
which we have acquired from the Permanent Settlement is incal- 
culable. It has called a large body of wealthy capitalists into 
existence, who are bound by the strongest ties of self-interest to 
that government which stands between them and the unlimited 
cupidity of any new masters. The low rate of interest at which 
the government is enabled to borrow money, demonstrates the 
extent to which general confidence has been generated, by its 
faithful adherence to its engagements in one particular, The 
surplus profits of the Zemindars are still more largely em- 
barked in commercial speculations ; and many of the most re- 
spectable British merchants and agents in Calcutta are deeply 
dependent upon native capital, of which landed property is the 
universal spring. Wealth has created a taste for foreign 
luxuries, and afforded leisure for the study of occidental litera- 
ture and science; and the knowledge thus acquired has co- 
operated with the feelings of security and independence which 
the policy of Lord Cornwallis first called into existence, to en- 
large the minds of the higher classes, to render them intelligent 
judges of the measures of their rulers, and to advance them to a 
simultaneous readiness and capacity for a larger participation in 
the blessings of good government. 

Now, the tendency of Sir Thomas Munro’s system is to keep 
society stationary; for it is based upon the assumption, that the 
people being necessarily the best judges of their own tastes and 
feelings, as wellas of the fitting relations between circumstances 
and institutions, we are bound to submit ourselves entirely to 
their views. It follows, as a corollary, that as there is no reason 
to suppose the existing generation of Hindoos more enlightened 
than their ancestors one or two thousand years ago, and as, in 
point of fact, no change has taken place, except that for the 
worse, effected by Mahommedan usurpation, we must look back 
into the annals of the people with whom we have to deal, and 
mould our government to exclusive assimilation with the models 
which such research may enable us to discover. We can offer 
no better illustration of this theory, than is afforded by the lan- 
guage in which this excellent man has delineated the ancient Hin- 
doo form of adjudication by Punchayet, or Arbitration ; referring, 
at the same time, to the results of the consequent attempt to re- 
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vive it. ¢ There can be no doubt,’ he said, ‘ that trial by 
‘ Punchayet is as much the common law of India in civil mat- 
‘ters, as that by jury is of England. No native thinks that 
‘ justice is done where it is not adopted.’ This ‘ common law 
‘ of India’ was accordingly made part and parcel of the judicial 
system at Madras, and peculiar facilities were afforded to those 
who might choose to avail themselves of it. But courts of justice, 
upon a European model, having been simultaneously multiplied, 
and resort to them rendered cheap and easy, the intelligence of 
the community fairly outmarched the anxious patron of ancestral 
wisdom ; who, as we observe from one of his letters of that period, 
had staked the credit of his judicial plan upon the upshot of 
that experiment. The suits decided by this honoured species of 
Arbitration, during the three following years, fell vastly short of 
those determined by native judges alone. In other words, the 
people gladly abandoned a barbarous and insufficient make- 
shift, as soon as they found rulers wise and honest enough to 
dispense justice to them, without taking the opportunity to ex- 
tort more than they were willing to pay even for justice itself. 
As there was here an open alternative, our subjects were not 
absolutely obliged to adhere to the rude institutions which mis- 
government had forced upon their forefathers. But it is ob- 
vious that in other possible cases, not only there may be no 
such option, but the narrow policy of the government may be so 
acceptable to the prejudices of the great mass of the people,— 
those least amenable to reason, and most subject to blind partia- 
lities,—as to increase incaleulably the difficulties of future ame- 
lioration. Innovations, introduce them when and how you will, 
must be expected, in Lord Bacon’s language, ‘ to trouble by their 
inconformity ;’ and it is contrary to universal experience to sup- 
pose, that a nation in the infancy of civil knowledge should be 
exempted, in making its first steps, from the contingency of 
miscalculation and consequent suffering. Yet there are states- 
men who forget that the weakness of moral vision, necessarily 
consequent to the long night of misery through which countless 
generations of our native subjects have groaned, renders them 
at present altogether incapable of forming any sound or enlar- 
ged opinions with regard to their political and social condition. 
They forget, too, that public opinion, however positive and 
self-willed, is, when unenlightened, as little trustworthy as 
the wildest individual caprice.* It is very possible, we know, 


*< To the ancient customs of a country, attention is always due. Are 
guments clothed in the garb of respect for ancient usage come in a 
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to run into extremes by premature endeavours to force the 
‘children of a larger growth’ whom we have to govern, into 
intellectual fulness of stature ; but those who study Anglo-Indian 
records will not fail to perceive, that there are statesmen who 
insist loudly upon distant dangers, and who have no eyes for 
the perils which lie immediately before them. They are so 
wrapped up in the contemplation of the hazards of innovation, 
that they overlook the certain evils involved in the perpetuation 
of chronic apathy. So, lest a portion of the existing generation 
should feel their habits and prejudices unsettled, not an effort 
is to be made to lift our policy out of those time-worn ruts, in 
which it may drag on for centuries to so little good purpose ; 
and the momentary shock which a stimulus might occasion, is 
held to be a sufficient reason for not interfering at all. 

We have depicted, with some minuteness, the more marked 
characteristics of the two great sects of Anglo- Indian statesmen, 
because of the especial bearing of their opinions upon the admi- 
nistration of the vast Revenue derived from the soil. The fiscal 
measures adopted by Lord Cornwallis have been frequently can- 

rassed; but the merits of Sir Thomas Munro’s arrangements, 
in the settlement of the land-tax, never have been discussed 
with impartiality. His scheme has been the fertile source both 
of eulogy and censure. It has been extolled by one party as 
the happiest model of the union which may be effected be- 
tween political wisdom and benevolence ; it has been denounced, 
by their opponents, as the most grinding and depressing of all 
possible systems of taxation. Between such wide extremes there 
is abundance of room for the truth to lie concealed. We shall 
proceed to search for it; and, in forming our estimate, shall en- 
deavour, at least, to hold the balance even. 

Most of our readers must be aware, that the Revenue of the 
Sovereigns of India has from time immemorial been drawn di- 
rectly and almost exclusively from the dand, in an anomalous 


plausible form ; but we must not allow ourselves to be entirely carried 
away by their pleasing appearance : we should first consider what are 
their natural effects and actual results. To follow customs, usages, and 
practices, radically bad, because they were observed by the preceding 
government, is only to perpetuate evil, and obstruct improvement. — 
Mr Fullerton’s Minute, Selections, vol. iv. p. 51. 

‘We talk of respecting the usages of the people. This isa good rule, 
when the usages are good: but many of the native usages are in the 
highest degree barbarous and absurd, and we are not quite so barbarous 
and absurd, I hope, as to encourage them,’—Sir Henry Strachey’s Minute, 
Selections, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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form, holding a middle character between tax and rent. The 
extreme severity of this impost, absorbing, at times, the whole 
produce, with the exception of a bare sufficiency for the subsist- 
ence of the wretched cultivator, and seed for the ensuing season, 
concurred with general anarchy and lawlessness, to destroy, in 
most parts of the country, all distinct indications of proprietary 
rights. For many years before we attained our supremacy, 
whether in Bengal, or on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
there had been no law but that of the strong hand,—no stability 
either of dominion or institutions; and men who sowed, often 
without any very confident assurance of being permitted to reap, 
aud always under a conviction that they were labouring upon the 
vos non vobis principle, could not be expected to be very curious 
with regard to tenures. Still there certainly was, in many in- 
stances, a feeling of attachment to the soil, so strong as to survive 
the cruelty of domestic extortioners, and the ‘besom of destruc- 
‘ tion’ with which the land was almost always periodically swept 
by invading armies. But these feelings seem to have differed ma- 
terially in every province of the mighty empire once ruled by the 
Mogul princes—not merely in character and intensity, but as they 
operated upon men holding distinct stations in the social chain, 
and connected with the soil by various and dissimilar relations. 
lence, at a very early period of our rule, arose strong contrarie- 
ties of opinion, among the best informed of the servants of the 
Company, with regard to the comparative validity of the claims 
advanced by the several agricultural classes, as well as to the 
nature and extent of the lien of the state. To quote the language 
of Mr Tucker, a gentleman of great practical experience, * the 
‘ Zemindars (literally landholders) were generally supposed to 
‘ be the proprietors, partly from their Persian designation, and 
‘ partly from their being found more generally in possession ; but 
‘it was maintained on the other hand, that these persons were 
‘ mere officers of government, and that, according both to theory 
‘and usage, the sovereign, as lord paramount, possessed a right 
‘ to a certain portion of the produce of every acre of land: others 
‘contended that the Malicks, or village Zemindars, were the 
‘ rightful proprietors ; and others, again, that no right of pro- 
* perty could be traced beyond the Ryot, (or husbandman,) the 
‘ heads of villages, or the village community, who cultivated the 
‘land in common.’ The question, thus involved in doubts and 
difficulties, has been further darkened by the rash dogmatism 
which has founded general conclusions, with regard to landed 
rights and tenures throughout India, upon the narrow basis of a 
few facts collected in two or three petty provinces at its southern 
extremity ; and by the assumption that theories (referring to a 
state of society originating in remote times, and among a bar- 
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barous people) must necessarily be extravagant, which clash with 
European notions of property, and of ‘ the eternal fitness of 
* things.’ 

The leading characteristic of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan for 
the settlement and collection of the Public Revenue, commonly 
called the Ryotwar System, is the destruction or abandonment 
of all intermediate agency between the stipendiary officers of 
the government and the actual cultivators of the soil. No mid- 
dleman of any description is recognised. The Ryot, or husband- 
man, is to become the immediate tenant of the state—a privi- 
lege which, it is said, ‘ he highly values ;’ the character and capa- 
bilities of every field are to be ascertained by surveys of the 
most accurate and detailed description ; upon the data so acqui- 
red the annual rent is to be calculated, after considerable deduc- 
tions, * because it is the tendency of an assessment, proceeding 
‘ from single fields to a larger portion of territory,’ to be ‘ exces- 
‘ sive ;’ and it is proposed to make this settlement perpetual,— 
leaving the waste land, which is also to be classed and valued 
at the survey, to be taken into cultivation, at the discretion of 
Ryots tilling the adjacent fields, as a stock for the future 
enhancement of the revenue. Further, the tax being fixed, not 
upon the Ryot, but on the land, and upon that, not on the aggre- 
gate, but on every separate plot, he is left at liberty to retain 
or abandon as much as he may think expedient. 

Now, regarding it upon paper, and leaving out of sight, for the 
moment, one or two circumstances to which we shall presently 
refer, there is much in the details of this scheme which seems to 
demand unmixed commendation. There can be no question 
of Sir Thomas Munro’s general philanthropy, nor of his attach- 
ment to the natives of the province for whose benefit he first 
struck out his system; and it is but doing him bare justice to 
acknowledge, that he strove most earnestly to obtain the sanction 
of the existing government for the conclusion of the settlement 
upon terms very advantageous to the poor cultivators, whose 
cause he so zealously espoused. Still, we cannot but think that 
the general principle of his plan, when considered as a system 
urging claims of universal fitness,* is objectionable to a degree 


* We do no wrong to the advocates of the Ryotwar System in 
assuming that such are their views. The author of the ‘ Sketch’ says, 
‘ Happily there is a vast mass of petty owners in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces of Bengal to whom relief may still be extended. 
They have a claim upon us fora fixed assessment of their lands, and 
upon them those benefits which Sir Thomas Munro was anxious, thirty 
years ago, to confer upon the ryots of Madras, may still be conferred.’ 
Pp. 23, 24. 
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more than sufficient to countervail those elements of good which 
it unquestionably contains; and further, that the scheme itself, 
when dissected and examined in all its bearings,—with reference 
more particularly to its necessary machinery and collateral sup- 
ports,—loses very much of that superiority which, on the first 
blush, it may seem to possess over other modes of revenue ad- 
ministration. That we may be as clear as possible, we shall 
endeavour to keep these two heads of objection separate. 

To address ourselves, in the first instance, to the justice of the 
system, apart from all considerations of policy, we would enquire 
how it is to be carried into effect, where there are two or more 
concurrent liens upon the soil? The author of the * Sketch’ 
gives us two applications of the principles of the plan, which can 
hardly, we think, be reconciled, when regarded in the point of 
view which the above question suggests. He tells us (p. 43,) 
that ‘ the system meddles not with rights, with tenures, or with 
‘occupancy. Its leading principle is, a recognition of proprie- 
‘ tary right, with an accurate definition and enregisterment of 
‘ the public demand upon each portion of the land.’ This seems 
plausible enough ; except that to those who are well aware that 
in many parts of India there are other rightful claims upon the 
produce of the land, besides those enjoyed by the cultivator, the 
appellation given to the system must appear rather a misnomer. 
Afterwards, we are informed, (p. 53,) that ‘ the question of amount 
‘in the assessment is distinct from that of the principle of the 
‘ Ryotwar system, which, as has been already stated, is, that the 
* public revenue should be collected from each individual Ryot, 
‘ without the intervention of middlemen.’ We are not told how 
it is proposed to dispose of any unaccommodating landholder, 
who, without disputing the hereditary title and specific rights of 
the cultivating husbandman, may bring forward stubborn facts 
to prove, that his forefathers have held uninterrupted possession 
of a money or corn rent, for some two or three centuries. Nor, 
in the event of the settlement being formed with a party substan- 
tiating such a right, are we apprised in what degree the here- 
ditary cultivator will be better protected and more independent 
under such a landlord, than if he held from a Zemindar of Lord 
Cornwallis’s recognition. 

It is easy to prove that our position is not merely hypotheti- 
cal. There are now lying before us, in manuscript, Extracts 
from a Report presented to the Supreme Government in No- 
vember 1827, by Mr Hugh Christian, a revenue oflicer of great 
intelligence and experience ; especially in those ‘ ceded and con- 
‘ quered provinces,’ to which the author of the ‘ Sketch’ is 
anxious to extend the Ryotwar system. ‘I recollect,’ says he, 
* making some enquiries respecting the rights of the Ryots in the 
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‘ district of Etawah, but I was unable to arrive at any satis- 
‘ factory conclusion from the want of precise information. In 
*‘ some estates, the cultivators had been frequently driven off their 
‘lands by the Zemindars ; in others, they had been uniformly 
‘ well treated, enjoying undisturbed occupancy. It appeared to 
‘ be the general opinion, that all classes of the village community 
‘were more or less dependent on the Managing Owner, whose 
‘ immediate relations had some deference paid to them, in regard 
‘ to the terms on which they cultivated, the rate of rent being 
‘ comparatively low; that both the resident and non-resident 
‘ Ryots were, in fact, tenants at will; neither the one nor. the 
‘ other having the power of transferring the right of property, 
‘ without the sanction of the proprietor. On an examina- 
‘tion of the official records of the Canoongoes* for years 
‘antecedent to the British Government, I have observed on 
‘ several occasions, that the names of persons have been inserted 
‘as ‘ Zemindars’ in the occupancy of villages, without further 
‘ specification or reservation of the rights of others; but in the 
+ 
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‘ 





same accounts the word ‘ Mokudum’ (head-man) has been 

made use of in succeeding years, without any alteration of 

names. Thus, there was an evident confusion in the designa- 
‘ tion, the terms being indiscriminately applied ; although the 
‘ title to hold the lands remained unimpaired, and was acknow- 
‘ ledged by the village community; the members of which had 
‘ been accustomed, from time immemorial, to offer presents in 
‘ token of subjection, or as a mark of respect, on particular fes- 
‘ tivals. The recorded Zemindars appear to have possessed a 
‘ right to the land different from, and superior to that of any 
‘ other hereditary occupant, and the term implied something 
‘more than a mere agent of government.’ Here is a state of 
agricultural relations, obtaining very extensively throughout 
those provinces under the government of Bengal, where the 
assessment is not yet fixed in perpetuity, which must render the 
introduction of the Ryotwar System either an act of spoliation, 
or a nullity; according as the settlement may be formed in 
favour of one or the other party possessing liens upon the soil. 
A similar dilemma must present itself in those provinces of 
Madras where the ‘ Meerassy’ right exists, whenever the per- 
sons possessing the privilege implied by that term have underlet 
a part of their villages in perpetuity.+ 


* The vecord-keepers of each Pergunnah, or subdivision of a District or 
»Zillah.’ 

+ * Meerassy rights exist chiefly in the district of Chingleput, in the 
country of Tanjore, in the province of Arcot, and generally in all the 
southern districts; and here the inhabitants enjoy the privilege of trans- 
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This objection may be deemed local ; but we will now meet 
the question upon broader grounds. Mr Elphinstone is by no 
means singular in declaring, that ‘ it is generally the effect of our 
‘ institutions to break down the upper classes of native society, 
‘and to level all ranks.’* His opinion is corroborated by the 
testimony of every man of intelligence who has been led to 
reflect on the drift of our policy; and no one has expressed a 
more decided opinion than Sir Thomas Munro. ‘ Mr Greme,’ 
he observes, * has taken a liberal and judicious view of the sub- 
‘ ject” He says, ‘ that by leaving a rent to the landlord, a class 
‘ will then be formed of men, whose ideas not being exclusively 
‘ confined to the tillage of the ground, or to original occupations, 
‘ will become possessed of education to qualify them to be intelli- 
‘ gent arbitrators in disputes, and able revenue and public officers 
* of government. It is by méans of such men alone that any gene- 
‘ ral improvement in knowledge, in morals, and religion, can be 
‘ brought about.}’ Again, at a later period of his long experience, 
he observes, that ‘one of the greatest disadvantages of our 
‘ government in India, is its tendency to lower or destroy the 
‘ higher ranks of society, to bring them all too much to one level, 
‘and, by depriving them of their former weight and influence, 
* to render them less useful instruments in the internal adminis- 
‘ tration of the country.’ Strange that this should be the lan- 
guage of a statesman whose beau ideal of land taxation was a 
system, under which, in the district where it is supposed to be 
best administered, and to work most effectively, the new ‘ tenants 
‘in capite,’ paid each upon an average, in 1828-29, revenue to 
the amount of Madras rupees 19, or L.1, 13s. per annum.t 

Multiplying the revenue by three—to give every advantage to 
the advocates of the system—we find that the gross produce 
raised by each Ryot amounts on the average to 57 rupees, or 
L.4, 19s. After liquidating the demands of the State, there re- 
mains in his hands for the supply of every physical and moral 
want of himself and family,—to furnish seed corn, to maintain 


ferring by gift, sale, or otherwise. In some villages, the Meerassidar 
has passed to Ulceudis, subordinate to him, a deed of permanent and here- 
ditary property, after which the Meerassidar cannot remove him, or place 
any other person in his stead; but such Uleudi is still bound to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the Meerassidar.’ —Madras Revenue Selections, 
p- 835. 

* Evidence. Report to the House of Lords, pp. 286 & 296. 

+ Selections, vol. iii. pp. 547 & 629. 

{ See the * Sketch,’ App. No. 1, Coimbatoor is the district ; and the re- 
sults are held up as a triumphant vindication of the principles of the plan. 
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his working cattle, and to meet casualties among them, the sum 
of 38 rupees, or L.3, 6s ;—a sum about equivalent to the wages, 
which, in those parts of India where they are lowest, an English 
resident pays to the humblest of his menial servants. With every 
reasonable allowance for the unassessed comforts and convenien- 
ces that they may possess, in the form of flocks and milch 
cattle,—for the simplicity of their habits and smallness of their 
wants,—it is obvious, that a people so situated must live from 
hand to mouth, in the most literal sense of the expression. 
Where will be that ‘opportunity of leisure,’ by which ‘the wis- 
‘ dom of a learned man cometh ?” How are such toil-worn tillers 
of the soil, with the hazard of starvation constantly impending, 
to acquire the information necessary to render them ‘ useful 
‘instruments in the internal administration of the country ?” 
low are they to raise themselves into a capacity for even appre- 
ciating the advantages of ‘ any general improvement in know- 
‘ ledge, in morals, and religion ?? The acquisition of such blessings 
must be quite out of the question. Even agriculture, though 
their sole employment, will be of the rudest description; and 
every operation calculated to extend or facilitate it, beyond the 
excavation of a small pit in the earth in search of water, must 
be carried on by the government. 

But if the system be generally adopted, the Government must 
soon participate in the pauperism of its subjects. From the 
circumstances of the parties to the contract, the permanency of 
such a settlement of the land-tax must be all on one side. The 
Government is bound, in honour and justice, to adhere scru- 
pulously to its engagements, however produce may rise in ex- 
changeable value, or however favourable the seasons may prove 
for a long succession of years; whilst any considerable fall in 
prices, though but transitory, must utterly incapacitate the 
Ryots for fulfilling their contracts. We have the unexception- 
able authority of Mr Hodgson for stating, that a considerable de- 
faleation has already been experienced from this cause ; indeed, 
we doubt * whether the money price for rent can stand at all.’* 
A deficient harvest, returning no grain that the Ryot can dis- 
pose of without famishing himself, will obviously produce the 
same effects in an aggravated degree; for men so needy and 
ignorant as such husbandmen must necessarily be, will assu- 
redly be quite as improvident as their prototypes in Ireland. 
Any attempt, therefore, at distraint or coercion, whilst the 
immediate advantage will be trifling, will utterly destroy all 


* See his Evidence before the House of Lords.—Lords’ Report. 
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hopes of future stability of revenue. Indeed, the author of 
the ‘ Sketch’ admits, that ‘to whatever extent improvement 
‘ may be carried, we must never expect to realize the project 
‘of an unvarying revenue; and apprises us, that the Ryot 
is entitled ‘ to claim a remission of the public tax, whenever, 
‘ from bad seasons or other accidents, he may be disabled from 
‘ paying it in full.* The plain fact is, that whatever may be 
the title of the Ryot to claim such remission, or the extent of 
his inability, the Government must grant it, as often as the 
failure of the current harvest may incapacitate its pauper tenants 
in capite for the liquidation of the tax. Nor, under such a 
system, could there be an accumulation of capital in any hands, 
available to meet such temporary exigencies. Were the plan 
extended over all the provinces subject to Madras, allowing 
twenty years for the full developement of its elements of uni- 
versal poverty, and all communication with the treasury of the 
Supreme Government cut off, two or three consecutive bad crops 
would reduce that presidency to a state of irremediable bank- 
ruptey. 

The supporters of the Ryotwar system have made it their 
uniform boast, that they have consulted the customs and 
opinions of the people with whom they had to deal, to the 
entire exclusion of all European theories and maxims. But 
where is the proof that the great body of the agricultural 
community, to whose guidance we are to commit ourselves, are 
qualified to arrive at sound conclusions with respect to their 
own permanent interests; or to form a correct estimate of the 
remote influence of measures, which may seem to promise them 
some immediate advantages, upon the general welfare of the 
society to which they belong? Besides the common disqualifica- 


* Whilst making these admissions, he maintains, that the expectation of 
an ¢ unvarying revenue,’ under any system, is ‘ in the highest degree un- 
reasonable, because it is opposed to universal experience. We would 
meet this assertion by stating, that the land-tax of Bengal has been 
‘unvarying, from the date of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, < during a 
period of thirty-five years, in which unfavourable seasons and deficient 
harvests have certainly been experienced. —(Tucker.) And at page 913 
of the Revenue Selections, he will find it officially recorded, ¢ that in the 
permanently settled districts subject to Madras, exclusive of Ganjam, the 
demand or settlement for the last twelve years, amounting to upwards of 
three hundred and thirty-two lacs of pagodas, had been realized to the ex- 
tent of upwards of three hundred and twenty-seven lacs ; leaving a balance 
of little more than five lacs, or somewhat less than two per cent, a large 


portion of which is recoverable. This was a Zemindary settlement, on 
Lord Cornwallis’s model. 
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tions of ignorance and prejudice, our calculations will be errone- 
ous if we overlook an especial drawback upon the value of native 
customs or institutions as models for our imitation. We should 
remember that the habits and usages to which it is proposed to 
pay such deference, have been mostly forced upon our subjects 
by the unhappy circumstances in which they have been placed 
for centuries; and that they are the growth of periods when 
there was no sympathy between the people and their rulers ; and 
when no sense of common interests bound the several classes 
together in any social union. In such a condition of things, the 
two great parties—the tax-payers and the tax-gatherers—were 
actuated by no motives beyond the narrowest and most benighted 
selfishness. Nor is it to be supposed that the people have yet 
recovered, in any considerable degree, from chronic disorders so 
inveterate. Surely, then, unless we all are humble enough to 
doubt, with Sir John Malcolm, whether the ‘ eminence’ on which 
we appear to stand, be not the mere inflation of arrogance ; it 
becomes us rather to lead than to follow a people whom we find 
in such a situation. Without being peculiarly self-opinionated, 
we may be allowed to question whether men who are practically 
adscripti glebe,—whose information, without exception, is limited 
to the merest routine of their personal calling, aud whose minds 
have been overlaie, from generation to generation, by the con- 
current oppression of civil and religious tyranny,—are the fittest 
persons to be consulted, with regard to the concerns of a mighty 
empire ; or to dictate a line of policy which will affect not only 
their remotest posterity, but every inhabitant of India. It rather 
behoves us to look beyond the present moment, and the bare ques- 
tion at issue. We are bound to make our calculations wider 
and deeper, and to avail ourselves of that sound and experi- 
mental philosophy which our Indian subjects have enjoyed no 
opportunities of acquiring. Farther, if, as honest men, we are 
persuaded that the permanence of our supremacy be for the ge- 
neral benefit of India, we must take no step that may expose it 
to hazard, however palatable the measure may prove, in the first 
instance, to a particular class of the people. For, if it be the 
direct tendency of the Ryotwar system to parcel out the whole 
superficies of the country among a vast number of petty proprie- 
tors, raising, on an average, gross produce to the amount of L.4, 
19s. per annum, and, consequently, to expose the Government 
to a constant risk of insufficient revenue, it is impossible that 
such an arrangement can, in the long run, be really beneficial 
even to the class which is taken under the exclusive patronage 
of the scheme. To the community in general, it is fraught with 
certain and extensive mischief, 
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Our objections to the details of the system are many and 
serious. The preliminary surveys, with their involutions of 
checks and counter-checks, necessarily let loose upon the coun- 
try whole swarms of native agents, of whom, unless watched 
with the most sleepless vigilance, harpies are very insufficient 
types. From Sir Thomas Munro’s eandid admission, that ‘ of 
‘ about a hundred principal division and district servants, who 
‘ had acted under him during the last seven years, there had not 
‘ been more than five or six against whom peculation, toa greater 
‘or smaller extent, has not been proved,’ we may form some 
estimate of the powers of plunder which a large body of such . 
instruments are capable of exercising when under less energetic 
supervision. But, after the survey is made, and the settlement 
concluded—and no doubt the benefits resulting from such pre- 
cise admeasurement and valuation, must in every point of view 
be very great—the interference of subordinate revenue officers 
is by no means at an end. Indeed, it is a necessary ingredient 
of the system ; and no functionaries in any quarter of the world 
understand better than the natives of India how to avail them- 
selves of what the Mahrattas call ‘ dipping their hands in every 
man’s dish.’ What with the collection of the revenue by month- 
ly instalments from a vast number of small proprietors,—the 
investigation of claims for remission,—the resettlement of land 
thrown up, and the arrangements necessary to be made with 
such Ryots as may desire to extend cultivation over a portion of 
the waste,—the subordinates of the collector can never be with- 
out an excuse for constant meddling with the concerns of every 
village under their several jurisdictions. 

The author of the ‘ Sketch,’ though he has not failed to 
bring some parts of his picture into strong relief, has thrown 
one very striking feature of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan so 
completely into the shade, as to pass it by altogether unnoticed. 
Yet it is manifest, from that oflicer’s Report, dated the 15th 
of August, 1807, * proposing a plan for permanently settling 
‘ the ceded districts on the Ryotwar principle,’ that he con- 
sidered the clause to which we refer to form a vital element of 
the system. It runs thus: ‘ 7thly, no remission shall be 
‘made, on ordinary occasions, for bad crops or other acci- 
‘dents. Should failures occur, which cannot be made good 
‘ from the property or land of the defaulters, the village in which 
* they happen shall be liable for them to the extent of ten per 
‘ cent additional on the rent of the remaining Ryots, but no far- 
‘ther.’ This is an infliction from which no personal efforts can 
protect the prudent and industrious. For, an additional ten per 
cent, coming upon the back of a deficient harvest, as must ob- 
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viously be the most common case, will be quite sufficient to 
remand to penury the Ryot who is struggling to emerge from 
it; and to chill any aspirations after additional comforts on 
the part of those who are raised a few degrees above want. 
‘This, though not a Hindoo law,’ says Sir Henry Strachey, 
‘is undoubtedly a Hindoo custom, and one of the worst of 
‘ their many bad customs.’ It is, in fact, a device for patching 
up a plan which could not otherwise work in practice (on account 
of the certain defalcations of revenue on every recurrence of an 
under average harvest), at the expense of the wealthier or more 
provident Ryots. The very existence of such a rule, is a tacit 
admission of the insecurity inherent in the system. It is scarce- 
ly a less evil, that the adjusting and realizing of such per cent- 
ages will always afford a plea for the interference of the native 
officers of revenue with the members of the village communi- 
ties, and furnish them with a field for embezzlement and extor- 
tion. 

Still there is something behind. It was soon found that a 
mere collector had not power or influence sufficient to reduce 
the system to satisfactory practice; and it was therefore deemed 
necessary to strengthen his hands by undoing the work of Lord 
Cornwallis, and investing him with magisterial powers, and 
the sole management of the police. At or about the same time, 
seven or eight of the regular district courts of justice were 
abolished.* Thus the new collectors and magistrates became, in 
a great measure, independent of all judicial control. ‘ The 
‘ revenue officers under the Madras government,’ say the Court 
of Directors,+ ‘are vested with very extensive unchecked autho- 
‘rity in the department of the magistracy, including a consi- 
‘derable part of the administration of the penal law. They 
‘ alone are competent to receive criminal charges against natives 
‘in the first instance, and many of their proceedings are unre- 
‘ corded, and exempt from control. Acts of great atrocity may be 
‘ practised by the native officers, and the proceedings of magis- 
‘ trates and assistants may be arbitrary and injurious, without 
‘ any probability of their authors being called to account.’ Add 
to this, that Regulation IV. of 1821, passed by the Madras go- 
vernment, empowers the subordinate native collectors to impose 
fines, and to inflict corporal punishment to the extent of six 
stripes, for theft and petty misdemeanours. The fine, if unjustly 
imposed, may possibly be recovered; but six strokes with a 





* Jan, 1821. + Judicial Letter to Madras, dated 11th April, 
1826, Selections, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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rattan, well administered, are sufficient to brand ‘ thief’? upon 
a man’s back for life, and the back in that climate is very little 
more covered than the face. The revenue officer who can inflict 
corporal punishment stands in much the same relation to the 
poor Ryot as the master of forty legions to the philosopher of 
old. It is very questionable policy in any land to intrust penal 
jurisdiction to the same hands which are simultaneously em- 
ployed in the collection of taxes; but, in India, where a defi- 
ciency of moral courage, and a disposition to crouch to fiscal 
oppression, are two of the most marked characteristics of the 
people, such conjunction of authority is peculiarly to be depre- 
cated. There is no calculating, indeed, to what degree of ex- 
tortion a Ryot of the humble class would patiently submit, 
rather than hazard a breach with a subordinate collector; who, 
even if he be too cautious to proceed to extremities, is armed 
with powers to harass and degrade a recusant and his family, 
by a thousand ingenious abuses of authority. No official men 
are readier in devising such means of offence, than the natives 
of India; and, as false witnesses are procurable in any num- 
ber, and at a price much below all European conceptions, the 
most absolute impunity may be reckoned upon in a vast majo- 
rity of instances. Nor will a collector be too ready to listen, 
in his magisterial capacity, to complaints against an officer, 
whose services in the revenue line are, it may be, of the most 
valuable description. ‘Every manager of an estate in India,’ 
says Sir Henry Strachey, speaking of the limits to which, in his 
opinion, a collector under the Ryotwar system should be jealously 
confined, ‘has a natural inclination or tendency towards extor- 
‘tion. If any man, whose business it is to collect rent from the 
‘ Ryots, shall persuade himself that, while so occupied, he is the 
‘ fittest person in the world to defend those Ryots from the op- 
‘ pression which he and his dependents commit,—that his oceu- 
¢ pation supersedes the necessity of all control,—that person, in 
‘ my opinion, most grossly errs.’* Under Sir Thomas Munro’s 
arrangements, the collector is not only magistrate, with exten- 
sive penal powers; the abolition of many regular courts of 
justice has rendered him almost absolute, by enhancing the dif- 
ficulties of civil appeal or complaint. In such circumstances, 
it cannot be matter of surprise to those who are acquainted with 
the native character, that when the seasons are tolerably favour- 
able, the revenue is realised with punctuality, and that the files 


* Selections, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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of the courts that have been spared, are not overburdened with 
suits against the collectors. 

We have exhibited the elements of the Ryotwar System in 
considerable detail, because great exertions have been made to 
win favour for it in public estimation, at the expense of Lord 
Cornwallis’s institutions. The comparison has not always been 
attempted by writers duly qualified to institute it. Even the 
biographer of Sir Thomas Munro, to whom India is an abso- 
lute terra incognita, indulges in a fling at the noble governor- 
general. Again, the ascription of the customs, tenures, and 
social peculiarities of this or the other province, to the whole 
continent of India, has been an ignis fatuus to many who ought 
to have been proof against such delusions. Until this invete- 
rate habit be broken, the English public must be constantly 
and grossly misled. The extract that we have given from Mr 
Christian’s Report proves, that in the same district, the appel- 
lations assumed by the higher orders of the agricultural class, 
were frequently interchanged ; and it is still more remarkable, 
that, whilst in Bengal the Zemindar is invariably the para- 
mount proprietor, under whom the Jalookdor holds, in the up- 
per, or north-western provinces, subject to the same presidency, 
the state of things, as regards the appropriation of these parti- 
cular titles, is directly reversed. Between Hindostan Proper, 
the Carnatic and Guzerat—to choose distant points—discre- 
pancies of this nature are, doubtless, still wider and more nu- 
merous. If we are to legislate for India, these vague impres- 
sions, with regard to the parties connected with the soil, must 
be exchanged for more definite information ; and we must get 
rid, at the same time, of that extreme passion for uniformity, 
which some minds are apt to consider a vital principle of sound 
policy. India is no more an integral country than Europe. The 
Patan or Rajpoot of Hindostan differs as essentially in mind 
and body from the native of Bengal or the Deccan, as the Spa- 
niard from the Greek, or the Gascon from the German; and 
agricultural relations, and economy in general, are equally va- 
rious and discordant. * 





* «You consider, then, that the same circumstances, affecting the 
gradations of society, do not apply in the same degree to the differ- 
ent parts of India ? _ I do not conceive that they do. 

‘ Supposing it was thought expedient to form a new code, or sys- 
tem, of legal regulations for the natives, would it be necessary, in 
your opinion, to have a different code, or system, in the different 
parts of India, owing to the variety of laws and usages which pre- 
vail? Yes, I conceive it certainly would. 
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Sir Thomas Munro knew his ground too well, and had too 
much sense to fall into so vulgar an error, though not a few 
of his disciples, outgoing their master, have plunged into it. 
‘I wish,’ he says, ‘to see the usages of each country or pro- 
‘ vince adopted as the basis of our revenue system; to protect 
‘landed property as we find it, whether in small portions, or 
‘large masses ;’ and this, doubtless, ought to be our invariable 
rule of procedure. Lord Cornwallis has been most unjustly 
taxed with creating Zemindars. The fact is, that whatever may 
be their origin, and the consequent validity of their pretensions, 
in an antiquarian point of view, he found them ready made to 
his hand; and importunate in urging claims, which could not 
have been disposed of in any second way, without great embar- 
rassment. For many of the Hindoo Zemindars were the ancient 
princes of the land, and had held their property, by uninter- 
rupted succession, through all the chances and changes of Maho- 
medan conquest and domination. The Zemindary of Burdwan 
still remains entire in the possession of the descendant of its 
ancient Rajahs ; and its extent and value may be estimated from 
the fact, that the present Rajah pays an annual revenue to go- 
vernment of L.400,000. In other parts of India, where no 
persons of this class exist, and where there is only a single sub- 
stantial lien upon the soil, it would, of course, be equally ab- 
surd and unjust to attempt to force landed property out of its 
natural arrangement, and to interpose a body of factitious Zemin- 
dars, manufactured for the occasion, between the real owners 
and the government. Under such circumstances, the intrin- 
sic evils of the Ryotwar System must be submitted to, as less 
than those which any abrupt and unskilful interference with 
ancient relations could not fail to occasion. 

If we make financial results the criterion by which to esti- 
mate the relative merits of the two Systems, experience is 








‘ Do you think it would be found quite impracticable to apply one 
common code to the whole of the Indian territories? I think it 
would. There might be ‘a general correspondence, such as may be 
found in countries in Eufope, the laws of which are founded on the 
Roman law; but there must also be very great points of difference. 

‘ Subject to those differences, do you think that such a regulation 
might be attended with advantages? Perhaps at some remote 
period it might; but in the present state of our knowledge of India, 
{ think it is desirable to abstain from all attempts to introduce uni- 
formity.— The Honourable Mr Elphinstone’s Evidence.—Lords' Report, 
p- 31011. 
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strongly in favour of that upon which the Supreme Government 
has acted. We give the following statements on the authority 
of the late ‘Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
‘ Lords.’ 


BENGAL. MADRAS. 

Total revenue of Tanjore, of 

Totai revenue of ce- provinces ceded and conquered 

ded and conquered in Mysore, and eeded by the 

provinces. Nizam. 

1809-10 £3,349,289 .. . £2,698,818 
1817-18 3,916,877 ° : 2,163,164 
1822~23 4,217,555 .  . 2,249,232 
1826-27 4,292,082 . . 2,181,143 


The ceded and conquered provinces acquired from Mysore, 
which were so long under the management of Sir Thomas 
Munro, have yielded as under : 


1809-10 —-£1,571,393 
1817-18 1,101,166 
1822-23 1,120,988 
1826-27 1,137,541 


During the same period, the total revenues of the two presi- 
dencies have severally varied as follows: 


BENGAL. MADRAS, 
1809-10. £10,263,656 £5,515,187 
1817-18 11,621,513 5,381,307 
1827-28 14,695,468 .  . 5,488,208 
Deduct the proceeds 

of new territories : 

on the Nerbuddah 646,468 

river, — £14,049,000 





Per centage at which the land revenue has been collected, on 
an average, of the several provinces : 


BENGAL. MADRAS. 
1809-10 £5,966 : : £ 6,379 
1827-28 8,194 . . 14,909 


Economy of collection, therefore, is not one of the recom- 
mendations of the Ryotwar System. We think it clear, indeed, 
that in its best form, an assessment upon this basis is an evil 
only to be tolerated when circumstances are such as to allow of 
no just or feasible alternative. 

We shall be acquitted of having dwelt at unnecessary length 
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upon subjects connected with the land tax, when it is known 
that, of the magnificent revenue supplied by our Eastern Em- 
pire, amounting, in 1827-28, to L.22,864,308, no less than 
L.16,383,963 were derived immediately from the source in 
question. There is, in fact, no other direct taxation of any 
importance ; for the salt and opium monopolies furnish nearly 
two-thirds of the difference. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance, both to the Rulers of India and the People whom they 
govern, that the subject should be discussed in all its bearings ; 
and that the different modes in which so heavy an impost has 
been apportioned and levied, should be thoroughly explained and 
investigated. For discussions upon questions of this nature 
cannot be conducted with any degree of intelligence or fairness 
of spirit, without eliciting at least as much light as may serve 
to guide us in our future course, if not to teach us how to rectify 
past errors. If the wants of the state forbid our reducing the 
aggregate of taxation, still a more correct equalisation of the 
burden may be attainable ; or it may be found possible to render 
it generally less galling. However light or heavy the weight 
may be, there are a hundred different methods of placing it 
upon the back that is to bear it; and it is the part of wisdom 
to spare no pains to ascertain the best. But moderation is the 
most certain mean of realizing all the ends in view; and if it be 
habitually lost sight of, it is not only immaterial what mode of 
collection is employed, and what name is affixed to our system 
of extortion ;—all philanthropical plans for educating the people, 
improving their morals, and raising them in the scale of civil- 
isation, will be absolutely futile. To set up schools for the instruc- 
tion of children whose fathers you are plundering, and who are 
growing up but to be plundered in their generation, is to § fill 
‘their bellies with the east wind.’ Nor, under such cireum- 
stances, will they place any confidence in your protestations of 
good will. Napoleon has recorded his experimental conviction, 
that ‘ you cannot at one and the same moment rob people, and 
‘ persuade them that you are their friends.’ Assuredly, while your 
practice is of the nature indicated, it will prove amply sufficient 
to countervail the benevolent exertions of a hundred Martyns 
and Careys. Humanly speaking, the heroic self-devotion of those 
great and good men, who, like the missionary Swartz, may 
almost be called the Apostles of the East, will be utterly lost 
upon our heathen fellow-subjects, if the Christian government 
under which they live shall, in that branch of administration 
which comes most closely home ‘ to every man’s business and 
‘ bosoms,’ seem to tread precisely in the hateful footsteps of the 
former race of foreign masters, who, eight hundred years ago, 
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tirst offered to the Hindoos the blessed alternative of conversion, 
tribute, or death. 

We point out this fatal rock with some anxiety, because all 
experience of mankind and government assures us, that it is a 
danger which lies immediately in the course of those rulers who 
have not an entire community of interests with their subjects. 
Even if the strictness of responsibility, and the force of public 
opinion, concur in obviating ministerial plunder and oppression 
—as is doubtless the case in British India—there is always a 
tendency in expenditure towards extension ; and the most con- 
scientious men who are placed in power under the supposed 
circumstances, easily delude themselves into a persuasion, that 
they can lay out the money of the people better than the people 
can do it for themselves. In India, where the submission 
of the people is absolute, as long as extortion keeps the high 
road of prescription, and where, from long misgovernment, 
public spirit is almost extinct, the temptation to deviate from 
sound principle in this respect is peculiarly great. Let us not 
be misunderstood, however. The ‘tendency of a government 
which is placed above all responsibility to the people, is unques- 
tionably towards excessive taxation; and therefore a jealous 
guard should be maintained over the fiscal policy of our Indian 
administration. All unreasonable cravings after surplus reve- 
nue should be suppressed at home; and collectors should not be 
caressed abroad for screwing up the assessment at every re- 
settlement; until it be at least proved by the test of time, that 
they have not racked the country into complete prostration of 
agricultural energy. But, at the same time, we should be 
guilty of great injustice towards those who have presided over the 
counsels of our Indian Empire of late years, if we did notavow our 
strong conviction that the general tenor of their conduct in this 
respect has been eminently laudable. The valuable Se/ections, to 
which we have so often referred, abound with proofs that, in the 
great majority of instances, the bias above noticed has been suc- 
cessfully counteracted ; and no intelligent reader of those very 
instructive Records will fail to observe, that the anxiety mani- 
fested on this subject by no means evaporates in the mere enun- 
ciation of noble sentiments, nor is confined to the breasts of those 
who fill the more elevated situations; but, on the contrary, exhi- 
bits itself in the most unsuspicious forms, and colours and cha- 
racterises the whole warp and woof of Official Correspondence. 
We observe, from his Evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that even Mr Rickards has yielded his intelligent 
assent to the powerful testimony which the volumes in question 
bear to the enlarged and liberal views upon which the delegated 
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sovereigns of India have administered the revenue.* Another fact, 
also, of great importanée—the enhancement which has taken 
place in the value of landed property, under the Permanent Set- 
tlement formed by Lord Cornwallis—is established by the data 
which those Records supply. The basis of that arrangement 
was the assignment to the Zemindars of an immediate income, 
calculated at ten per cent upon the government’s share of the 
produce of the soil, and of an absolute right of property in all 
lands then waste, within the limits of their respective estates, 
free from all farther demands on the part of the state. Now, 
we find that, upon an average of years from 1814 to 1820 in- 
clusive, there were annually sold in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, for realizing arrears of public revenue, 
lands assessed at 66,916 rupees. The average proceeds of 
sale were 358,813 rupees; more than five times the whole annual 
land-tax; and more than fifty-four years’ purchase of the original 
interest of the Zemindars, whose lien alone is disposed of by the 
process in question. But we learn from the Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, that in some districts the 
value of landed property has more recently reached a far higher 
ratio. Mr Mangles is asked—‘ Can you state the number of 
* years’ purchase at which lands have lately been sold in the 
‘lower provinces? He replies—‘ It varies very considerably 
‘in different parts of the country; but in the district I had 
‘ charge of, I sold six estates during the year and nine months 
‘ that I held it, and the average proceeds of sale were six and 
‘ thirty times the whole government revenue of those estates.’ 
The rights originally attached to the Zemindarship had become, 
therefore, in those instances, worth three hundred and sixty 
years’ purchase. 

The gross proceeds of the salt monopoly have exceeded 
L.2,300,000, upon an average of late years. The expenses of ma- 
nufacture and management have averaged something more than 
L.700,000 ; leaving a net revenue of L.1,600,000. Now, though 


* « T avail myself with pleasure of the opportunity which the ques- 
tion affords me of adding my unreserved belief, from a careful exa- 
mination of the Records of the India Company, which have been 
printed and circulated in four large folio volumes—for the use, I 
believe, of their servants abroad—from the ability displayed in those 
Records, and the anxious disposition uniformly expressed to promote 
the welfare of their territorial possessions, that the East India Com- 
pany will be found to be far the best organ or instrument that his 
Majesty’s government can employ for the future political administra- 
tion of that country.’ 
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there can be no doubt that, abstractedly considered, all mono- 
polies are vicious in principle, and burdensome in practice ; 
yet as every speculation upon taxation, however disguised or 
sweetened, resolves itself into a question of more or less evil, it 
is very possible to conceive circumstances under which a State 
monopoly may be the least objectionable plan for realizing a par- 
ticular tax. It is possible, we say; though the presumption is 
certainly against the immediate interference of the government 
with the production of a prime necessary of life, and the adjust- 
ment of the supply to the demands of the people. But if we 
desire to arrive at a just conclusion upon the point at issue, we 
must strike out of the problem—as equal quantities of mistate- 
ment and absurdity—all that has been urged by one party re- 
garding the compulsory labour of the manufacturers, their suf- 
ferings from drought, pestilence, and famine, and the attacks of 
alligators and tigers; as well as the arguments by which the 
monopoly has been defended, on the score of the invincible pre- 
judice of the Hindoos against the use of foreign salt. For, as 
Dr Adam Smith has truly remarked with respect to the hazards 
of speculation, such is the confidence of every individual in his 
personal good fortune, that in no country in the world does the 
unwholesome or dangerous nature of an employment deter men 
from engaging in it. - The assumption, therefore, in the face of 
positive evidence to the contrary, that salt-makers in Bengal 
must needs labour upon compulsion, because the business has 
its risks, is utterly worthless. The world never has wanted, 
and never will want, its chamois-hunters, and its samphire-ga- 
therers. The manufacturers, again, being almost without 
exception natives of the districts in which they work, are not 
only inured to a climate which is certainly noxious to strangers, 
but would assuredly dwell on or near the same spots if morbid 
humanity were to cut off their chief or sole source of mainten- 
ance by interfering with their free agency. They are, in fact, 
as much free agents as is compatible with the necessity which 
constrains them, like the poor in other lands, to work or starve. 
The perils arising from wild beasts have been ludicrously exag- 
gerated ; and are only incurred, in any degree, by a very small 
proportion of the whole class in question. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the Hindoos, like other reasonable beings, 
will eat the salt that is best and cheapest, through whatever 
hands it may have passed. They now use that which is manu- 
factured by some of the most unclean and contemned of their 
own race; by Mahomedans, and the worshippers of Buddha in 
Arracan ; indeed, we are informed that the salt produced in that 
province, which was ceded to us at the close of the Burmese war, 
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commands already the highest price at the public sales. So com- 
pletely has prejudice yielded to the dictates of self-interest, as 
soon as the superior quality of the imported article was recog- 
nised. We see no reason to question, that salt from Great Bri- 
tain, or any other part of the world, would be used with equal 
relish by ninety-nine hundredths of the nativesof India, if it came 
recommended as better or cheaper than the more orthodox con- 
diment, with which, at the present day, they generally season 
their food. 

The whole question, as we said before, is one of more or less 
burden and vexation. Will a rigid system of excise be, upon the 
whole, less onerous than the present plan of monopoly ? Under 
existing circumstances, a salt-tax, in one shape or another, can- 
not be dispensed with ; but it is an object of peculiar importance 
to render an impost, which falls, from its very nature, with 
disproportionate severity upon the humble orders, as little pain- 
ful as possible. We have no means at hand of ascertaining 
what part of the L.700,000 is the actual cost of the salt ; to what 
extent the absence of competition has raised that item above 
its natural level; nor how much is expended upon the machi- 
nery of the monopoly. The establishments necessary for reali- 
zing an adequate revenue under a system of free manufac- 
ture and importation would, probably, be less costly ; although 
the expense has been very greatly underrated at five per cent 
upon the net collections. For though, as ports are few, the 
duties upon sea-borne salt might, doubtless, be collected with 
care and economy; yet the aggregate of the tracts fitted by 
nature for the home manufacture are enormous; and these, in 
many instances, are widely scattered over a still greater extent 
of country. 1t would require a standing army of excisemen to 
watch all the pans, tide-creeks, and marshes, so as to guard 
against illicit manufacture even on a large scale. The expense 
would be proportionally heavy; but that would be only a small 
part of the evil. An exciseman is a disagreeable visitor in all 
lands, and millions in every quarter of the globe have agreed 
with our great lexicographer in denouncing his vocation as 
‘hateful.’ But with reference to the moral characteristics of 
our Indian fellow-subjects, a scheme of taxation involving the 
necessity of such agency is peculiarly objectionable; not only 
because domiciliary visits and search-warrants would be extreme- 
ly grating to their habits and feelings; but because no possible 
excellence of system, or practical vigilance on the part of the 
superior administrators of the department, could suffice to pre- 
vent either the gross abuse of power, or the malversations of 
their subordinate instruments. This is the grand difficulty which 
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has hampered us in every branch of our Indian government, 
more especially in the management of the Police. ‘ In employ- 
‘ ing the natives of India,’ says Mr Mill, ‘ the government can 
‘ never reckon upon good conduct, except when it has made pro- 
‘ vision for the immediate detection and punishment of the offen- 
‘der.’ The apathy, or patient endurance with which the great 
mass of the people submit to extortion and wrong at the hands of 
official underlings, is no less remarkable. There is no reason 
why the myrmidons of Excise should be more conscientious or 
forbearing than officers of police ; but in one point of view the 
new scourge would be far more intolerable than the old. For a 
police establishment, albeit corrupt and rapacious, is a necessary 
evil, between which and a state of lawless anarchy and vio- 
lence,—the nightly atrocities of the gang-robber, and the 
noonday activity of the highway murderer,—no man in his 
sober senses would dream of instituting a comparison. But it is 
quite another matter when the question proposed to our native 
subjects is simply this: ‘ The necessities of government render a 
‘ net revenue of L..1,600,000 indispensable, and the present system 
‘ draws from you, in the process of realizing it, some L.100,000 
‘ or L.200,000 more than might possibly be necessary under ano- 
‘ ther mode of administration ; will you continue to disburse this 
‘ overplus, or take your chance of a plan, which must let loose 
‘ upon you, at its very developement, a whole host of inquisitive 
‘ and hungry tax-gatherers ? The monopoly gives you no trouble 
* or vexation, but the salt that it furnishes is dear, and before it 
‘comes to the hands of the humble consumer, it is, doubtless, 
‘ somewhat adulterated. If the proposed alteration be carried 
‘ into effect, you will, perhaps, get your salt one-third or one-half 
‘ of a farthing per pound cheaper, and possibly a little purer ; but 
‘ the whole face of the land will be covered with the small fry of 
* Excise, and you have already some experimental acquaintance 
‘ with the official habits of your countrymen. Is the contingent 
‘ saving large and probable enough to reconcile you to the evils 
‘ of the alternative?’ If the answer should be in the negative, 
ought a mere attachment to abstract principles to induce us 
to pick a quarrel with our subjects respecting the particular 
form in which they are disposed to supply our pecuniary wants ? 

The Accounts appended to the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, contain no distinct specification of the 
taxes levied upon the pilgrims who visit the temples at Jugger- 
naut and Gyah, and resort to bathe in the Ganges at Allaha- 
bad. It is certain, however, that such a poll-tax is collected; 
and though, perhaps, the greater portion of it is expended in 
maintaining the guards and police which are necessary to pre- 
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vent a multitude of heated fanatics from quarrelling among them- 
selves, as well as to protect them from the plunderers who na- 
turally hang upon the skirts of such periodical assemblages ; it 
is still, we think, to be sincerely lamented, that the Christian 
rulers of an idolatrous people should descend to any participa- 
tion in the gains of imposture, or derive profit from the unhap- 
py delusions of their subjects. We are bound to abstain from 
all direct and authoritative interference with the religion of the 
Hindoos ; but if that worship leads them to immolate themselves 
under the chariot wheels of their idols—in the name of all that is 
pure, and lovely, and of good report, let us keep our hands unpol- 
luted by such enormities. Those who have resided in India of late 
years, must have read the signs of the times to little purpose, if 
they have not perceived that Hindooism is sinking rapidly. In- 
dividual exertions may, doubtless, accelerate its fall; but a 
steady course of non-interference is as much the duty, as it is 
the unquestionable policy, of the government. Still, we are 
under no obligation to give the slightest sanction to the obscene 
or bloody rites of our benighted subjects; and they will not 
only love our rule better, but will respect us more highly, as the 
consistent professors of a different faith, if we uniformly abstain 
from all officious intermeddling. No good can come of volun- 
teering to accompany our heathen subjects into the ‘ house of 
Rimmon.’ 

We have no space to spare for even a cursory examination of 
the general results of the Accounts. They occupy many hun- 
dred pages ; but those who will take the trouble to look them 
over, will find that they are very easily comprehensible, especi- 
ally if advantage be taken of the light which the evidence of 
Messrs Lloyd and Melvill is calculated to throw upon them. 
The statements manifest, that our Merchant-Princes, like other 
sovereigns, have lived beyond their income; and that they owe 
about L.15,000,000 more than at the last renewal of their char- 
ter seventeen years ago. But they have raised money on far 
more advantageous terms than formerly, and have adopted other 
beneficial measures of finance ; so that the actual burden has not 
increased pari passu with the principal of their debt. In 1809, 
the Company paid, on the average, interest at the rate of eight 
per cent. In 1814, it was reduced to six, and it is now five 
per cent. The Burmese war is answerable for a large propor- 
tion of the recent debt; but establishments, civil and military, 
have also grown with even greater rapidity than our Empire ; 
and the enhancement which has taken place in the percentage 
at which almost every branch of the revenue is collected,—and 
that, too, in some of our oldest provinces,—shows that the vigi- 
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lance which ought to guard against the tendency to increased 
expenditure, so natural to a government irresponsible to its sub- 
jects, has nodded a little at its post. In 1828, the latest period 
to which the Accounts are brought down, there appears a very 
considerable excess of expenditure. Such a deficit, during 
peace, in a country that certainly at present possesses no means 
to supply the increased demands which war would generate, 
calls loudly for economy. Still, however clear the propriety 
of retrenchment, we would earnestly deprecate that paltry po- 
licy which contemplates the moral interests of a mighty em- 
pire, held by the sole tenure of opinion, and governed by very 
peculiar instrumentality, entirely through the gross medium of 
pounds sterling. Reductions do not always result in saving, 
even in an accountant’s sense of the term; but when we take 
into our calculation the effect of such measures upon numerous 
agents of government, whose zealous exertions—the service of 
the heart and will—are absolutely indispensable for the efficient 
administration of our noble dependency, the problem assumes 
quite another character. Let it be resolved, in every instance, 
upon broad and statesmanlike grounds, with constant reference 
to the strong collateral considerations which we have hinted at. 
But, above all, let us be careful to prove, that, having inherited 
such a possession, we are not so much inferior in wisdom to those 
who acquired it, as to find the management of an annual re- 
venue of twenty-three millions a losing bargain. 


Art. VI.—Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence, 
of James Curnig£, M.D. F.R.S. Edited by his Son, William 
Wallace Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


HE west of England has considerably the advantage over the 
eastern side of the island. One way or another nature did 
much more for it. It is true, that the eastern side was civilized 
much earlier; yet human ingenuity and industry have of late 
years been much more successfully employed in turning the 
gifts of nature to the best possible account. Ireland and Ame- 
rica are customers, for whom, though they were long in coming, 
it was worth while to wait. After all, Lancashire is the most 
remarkable and characteristic feature in the comparison. From 
being among the most backward parts of England, this county 
has worked its way into the front rank. The contrast between 
its condition up to the middle of the last century, and the asto- 
nishing spectacle which it exhibits at present, belongs to the 
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transformation which a hundred years create in a newly settled 
country like America, far more than to the gradual improve- 
ments and changes of an old English county. 

It would be curious to analyse the concurrent causes, and mar- 
shal the successive steps, by which Lancashire has advanced ;— 
not only succeeding in appropriating to itself a leading interest 
in the creative inventions of Watt and Arkwright, but connect- 
ing its name in honourable alliance with literature and science. 
The very circumstances from which a contrary presumption 
would originally have been drawn, have (singularly enough) 
principally contributed to its extraordinary progress. Lanca- 
shire owes the canals, by which the commercial thoroughfare of 
that end of England has been turned from the Humber to the 
Mersey, to the enterprize of a Peer. It owes the docks, which 
have about them almost a Roman presentiment of future great- 
ness, to the spirit of a Corporation. It owes the taste and ac- 
complishments, by which the character of its wealth has been 
raised above the drudgery and fanaticism of money-getting, al- 
most entirely to the zeal of afew Dissenters. The name of Go- 
vernor Clinton is not so pre-eminently united with the canal po- 
licy of America, as is the name of the Duke of Bridgewater with 
the canals of England. He staked his last shilling on the chance 
of thus cutting out an inland north-west passage to the Atlantic. 
The corporation of Liverpool, by an enlightened application of 
their vast resources, have accelerated, consolidated, and secured 
the realization of every expectation and contingency which for- 
tune threw in their way. They have hastened, not to say, an- 
ticipated, events. There can be as little doubt of the effect which 
the light radiating from the assemblage of Priestley, Wakefield, 
Aikin, &c. at Warrington ; from the presence of Percival, Henry, 
Ferriar, and Dalton, at Manchester ; and from that of Roscoe and 
Currie at Liverpool, spread over their circle. The literary attain- 
ments and cultivation of the manufacturers and merchants of 
Lancashire, as a body, seem otherwise likely long to have lagged 
behind their general powers of understanding, and their real sta- 
tion in society. In England, a traditional feeling still subsists 
that the clergy is the appointed reservoir in which the learning 
of the kingdom is collected, and the channels by which it is 
most naturally conveyed to the other classes. The defence of 
pluralities, of disproportionate benefices, and of a hierarchical 
establishment, usually proceeds upon the hypothesis that they 
furnish for scholarship its appropriate rewards. Both these 
questions are questions of fact. The first, thank God, is far 
from being only a tradition. The body of the clergy, during 
the last fifty years, is every way infinitely improved. But lit- 
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tle thanks for this to their constituted patrons; who have con- 
trived to earn as insignificant a share as possible in the change 
which the force of public opinion and a conscientious emulation 
has happily brought about, Casting our eyes over the cathe- 
drals of England, what do we see? Subject to a few exceptions, 
(some real and some colourable only,) merit has had to look for 
its reward to that portion of church preferment which was not 
worth offering to a protegé or to arelation. Whilst a knot of 
intelligent and public-minded schismatics in great measure 
changed the literary tone and feeling of their neighbourhood,— 
how have the cathedral dignitaries passed their time? Have 
they discharged the office of even tolerably well-conducted 
monasteries Durham, we rejoice to see, is at last awaking; 
and York has begun to rub its eyes. Otherwise, what can their 
residentiaries, or those of Lincoln, Peterborough, or Norwich, 
show that they have hitherto ever done, or raised even a finger 
in the attempt, towards a resolute warfare against the igno- 
rance, high and low, by which their stalls are surrounded, and 
indeed too frequently have been filled ? 

We set a high value on exertions of this description. A great 
deal beyond mere cleverness is implied in the undertaking ; 
and a great deal more will be accomplished by it than can be 
ever returned in figures, and brought ostensibly into account. 
Concerning the rank which such missionaries of general civi- 
lisation are entitled to take among public benefactors, there 
can be no dispute. A man who raises the scale of arts and 
comforts in those about him, does much; a man who raises the 
scale in sentiments and opinion, does infinitely more. In this 
point of view we feel very indulgent to Robert Bloomfields and 
John Joneses ;—to the great men of little places—the ornaments 
and oracles of ten miles round. Their merit and services are so 
much added to by their situation, that when calculating their 
height we always take in, of course, the pedestal on which they 
stand. Sufficient allowance can be scarcely ever made for the 
concealed labour, by which alone natural obstacles are overcome. 
The look of, and the slightest acquaintance with, most of our 
country towns, will enable us to form something of a guess of 
the effort which will be required. In fact, they are for the most 
part not town nor country; but possess the disadvantages of both, 
without the advantages of either. It is not to be wondered at, 
that they are deserted by the enterprising and the fastidious. 
In this manner, however, the need that somebody a little better 
than common should make up his mind to stay behind and ex- 
ert himself for their improvement, becomes more urgent; and 
there is more solid merit in so doing. 
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It is one of the evils of large states, that their centre of move- 
ment and of interest is thrown to too great a distance. The 
heart risks becoming swoln, and the extremities risk becoming 
torpid. In this point of view it is desirable to equalize the cir- 
culation, and put as much local spirit and independent character 
as possible into the several divisions of a kingdom. The con- 
centric circles through which the most cosmopolite humanity, 
(if it is to be more than a fine mist) must pass, cannot begin too 
near home. The rivalry among the different counties of the 
British empire, as among so many federal states, might take the 
shape of a more praiseworthy competition than that of squab- 
bling about additional members under the Reform Bill. Under 
the influence of familiar associations, so natural and so intelli- 
gible, patriotism would grow up the stronger, and bring along 
with it more than one attendant virtue in its train. Now, no 
sympathies are so elevating as those with genius and with vir- 
tue. A citizen, of striking qualities, honoured with the public 
confidence, communicates something of his enthusiasm and 
liberality of pursuit to all around him. He helps to lift their 
standard of human nature higher than it otherwise would have 
ranged. His position gives him the interest and authority of a 
relation, His character, example, and reputation become a part 
of the property of the place, and are henceforward one of its 
best possessions. The pride which the people take in their 
townsman ; the way in which they identify themselves with his 
actions and his fame; the pleasure with which his dwelling- 
house is pointed out to the enquiring stranger,—are an evidence 
of the extent, and a security for the value of the impression. 
Although our county towns may never be made so many Ge- 
nevas to the surrounding district, yet a considerable improve- 
ment on the insipidity of their present newsroom existence is 
surely within the limits of sober caleulation. The chief prac- 
tical difficulty is in finding volunteers for the forlorn-hope— 
spirits with the courage to ‘ bell the cat’ in the first instgnce. For, 
all that is required is the residence of a few superior men who 
shall have sense enough to resist the London mania, and vivacity 
of purpose enough to keep awake and active at their posts. In 
considering the lives of Mr Roscoe and Dr Currie, we feel the 
greater satisfaction in holding them up as examples, because 
their career, whilst eminently useful, has in it neither mystery 
nor miracle. The best parts of it are such as many of those 
who are content to pay it the cowardly compliment of a 
barren homage, might, if they added a little more energy and 
honesty to their praise, themselves enter upon, with the assu- 
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rance of similar, however unequal, credit and success. It is one 
of the advantages of practical virtue, that, though in its course 
there may be first and last, yet nobody who ran it fairly ever 
failed. 

It is the nature of prosperous communities, and the fashion 
of modern times, to centralize too much their numbers and 
their powers. But the question of distribution and propor- 
tion is almost as important in politics as that of produc- 
tion itself. Money and manure are not the only things which 
are the better for being spread. London and the country 
would both be gainers by transplanting bodily, a hundred miles 
off, some dozens of its streets—inhabitants and all. There are 
whole counties which we should like to colonize with the sur- 
plus talent of the metropolis. That surplus talent comprises 
scores of men, waiting on Providence, feeding on foolish spe- 
culations, hanging on the skirts of some frivolous circle, doing 
nothing there, or worse than nothing, spoiling and wasting daily, 
who, planted out into a sphere of more favourable opportunities, 
are capab'e of being a blessing to a neighbourhood. However, 
it is not a case for violent measures. We do not propose that 
London should be compressed into London proper,—within the 
bills of mortality ; or that its clubs should be called out on coun- 
try service. Patriots, philosophers, and diners out, rusticating 
by royal proclamation, and under the surveillance of the police, 
would not come with a temper very suitable to our purpose. 
An experiment of that sort was made under more likely circum- 
stances, and failed ;—as all experiments must, which seek to re- 
move the symptoms, instead of trying to act upon the cause. It 
was in vain that James I. pulled down the new houses as fast 
as they were built; and that Charles I. ordered home the coun- 
try gentlemen. 

Although there seems something artificial, and almost mon- 
strous, in the actual size of London, the means which have 
led to this result are altogether natural. Indeed, whatever 
forcing has been at any time used, or prejudice fostered, has 
told the other way. Nothing has existed which can be call- 
ed a court or courtiers for the last two hundred years; and a 
sort of feudal feeling still keeps our squires faithful to their 
halls. Two exceptions only can be set down to our institutions. 
The distinction of local courts obliges the English Bar to reside 
near Westminster; and the duration of a modern session sub- 
stitutes a house for the family of a Member of Parliament, in 
the place of lodgings for himself. Under these circumstances, 
as ‘ the wen’ has not been produced, so is it not likely to be dis- 
persed by any direct legislative application. To say the truth, 
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the grievance, in our opinion, is not in the absolute, but in the 
relative amount of the wealth, intelligence, and virtue, squeezed 
together on those marvellous square miles upon which the ca- 
pital stands. We do not grudge it the pretty country which is 
hid under its basement stories, any more than the social ac- 
tivity and happiness which live along its crowded streets. We 
serve ejectments upon nobody. The only question is, whether 
some would not do well to move of themselves. Among the hopes 
and objects by whose influence 1,200,000 human beings are col- 
lected on the same spot, a certain proportion will be found, 
which have not been at all,h—and more still, which have not been 
very judiciously or magnanimously, considered. There are many 
in the higher classes of its inhabitants especially, who, we sus- 
pect, on examining into their principles and habits, will have 
some difficulty in satisfying themselves that they have not chosen 
ill for their real happiness ; and, for all real usefulness, a great 
deal worse. But the mistaken notion which most strips the 
country of its natural guardians, and which an example like Dr 
Currie’s ought effectually to remove, is the fallacy, on the part 
of young and sanguine dispositions, of believing that the mo- 
tives and sphere of individual action rise in proportion to the 
apparent magnitude of the scene. These are the absentees 
most to be regretted. In the single line of professional practice, 
and in its most successful instances, that may be the case. But 
in taking ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and in every other 
of the varied departments of social duty, the sphere of useful 
action, however nominally extended, will be found to be strictly 
and substantially reduced. Settled in London, Dr Currie might 
have made more money as a doctor. It is just possible that he 
might have left a little higher name behind him as an author; 
whilst, for the great purposes of life,—for all that makes it 
‘good for us’ to be, or to have been here,—for the degree to 
which his sentiments, opinions, and conduct, have taken hold of 
the hearts of a portion of his contemporaries, and left them 
better and wiser than he found them—there can be no com- 
parison. 

There can be as little fear that London will ever want any of 
the elements of an enlightened and well-constituted communi- 
ty, as that it will not be large enough. It is very different with 
the provinces. The capital offers so many real, and still more, 
so many plausible attractions to all that is active and refined, as 
well as to all that is idle and selfish in human nature, that along 
list of supernumeraries and expectants is sure, in every case, 
always to be at hand. It is the lottery into which the credulous 
are eager to put in ;—it is the theatre on whose stage ambition 
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and vanity are impatient to appear ;—it is the land of Cockayne, 
in whose crowded mazes the selfish escape from every duty, and 
reduce their intercourse with their fellow-creatures to the sym- 
pathies of visiting and of shopping. It is the seat also of liberal 
society, and independent existence, among the friends and occu- 
pations of one’s choice. Lord Falkland, the love of his age, ad- 
mitted, that quitting London was the only thing which he was 
not sufficiently master of himself ever to manage without a 
struggle. In this state of things, it is plain that nobody can be 
of such consequence there but that he is easily spared. The 
death of a town wit is handsomely celebrated, if it furnishes five 
minutes’ conversation for the table where he dined the day be- 
fore. He is replaced with the same regularity and indifference 
as fresh snuff is put into a snuff-box, or fresh flowers are set out 
upon the epergne. Nobody misses him. The machine goes on 
without perceiving that the blue-bottle or the gnat has fallen 
from its wheel. 

The vastness and multiplicity and complexity of the organ- 
ization by which the movements of the capital proceed, as it 
were mechanically, do not act merely by diminishing the gene- 
ral importance of individuals to the system. Except in the case 
of very happy, and universal, and flowing natures, or under 
the influence of accidental counteractions, a personal risk, be- 
tween extreme vagueness and extreme narrowness of character, 
is incurred by the individual himself. In respect of employ- 
ment, the division of intellectual labour is so complete, that 
most persens in such a situation are tempted to do their own 
piece of work, and no more;—to rest satisfied with manufacturing 
the pin’s head which happens to have fallen to their share. For 
example, the contributions to literature by the last generation of 
London physicians will make a sorry figure alongside the wri- 
tings of Currie, Aikin, Percival, and Darwin. Does a London 
life tend to quicken the moral pulse and expand the heart? The 
forms of society are thrown into too large a scale, and its pace 
is too rapid, to afford an opportunity for the sort of intercourse 
by which alone a real acquaintance with, understanding of, and 
affection for, each other can be obtained. No means exist of 
getting there at any thing further than talents in men, and 
beauty or accomplishments in women. Qualities which can 
be exhibited as a show are discovered and appreciated accord- 
ingly. But wisdom and virtue, which are to the mind what 
breath is to the body, have no part assigned or assignable to 
them on such a stage. A man may pass a life in London with 
out an occasion arising by which his neighbours can learn 
whether he is an honest fellow or a rogue. The consequence is, 
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that a good deal of such a man’s moral nature gets imperfectly 
developed, and dies away. The appropriate object is not brought 
sufficiently close and home to him to stimulate and call forth his 
latent powers. Charity is perhaps better off than most. By a 
satisfactory compromise, it falls into the hands of a mendicity 
society. But there are other virtues which do not admit of be- 
ing compounded for, and their burden transferred to a commit- 
tee, for two guineas a-year. In these cases the moral tax is too 
often evaded altogether. We are well aware that men of plea- 
sure are far from being the only persons who have turned into 
a maxim of life the sentence which the Duke of Buckingham 
passed upon the dog which barked after him,—* Would to God you 
were married and settled in the country!’ It is evident that the 
word provincial is often felt, by characters of a higher strain 
and object, to imply an imputation or admission of mediocrity. 
Now, greatly as nations differ, it is generally admitted that all 
capitals are pretty much alike. It follows therefore, that the 
characteristic spirit and principle of a nation do not appear there 
to most advantage. Enow worthy representatives of that spirit 
and principle are doubtless there ; but they are there too much as 
though they were not. It is an atmosphere which no individual 
powers can penetrate, and where it needs more than an ordinary 
sun to make itself felt or seen. We are satisfied that, on a just 
estimate of the whole case, the provinces, as distinguished from 
the metropolis, would be found in many instances, perhaps in 
most, to be the home which a wise lover of himself, and a sin- 
cere lover of his kind, would do well to fix in;—not indeed as 
the scene of a brilliant or sybarite existence, but as the post of 
that salutary influence which sinks deepest; and of that use- 
fulness and happiness which last the longest; as most visibly 
incorporated with, and represented by, our fellow-beings. 

The life of Dr Currie, lately published by his son, has led us 
into this train of observations. It will, we think, justify them. 
His life was one the like of which ought to satisfy any rational 
ambition in well-doing. Its leading facts are soon told. He was 
born in Annandale, where his father was minister, in 1756. In 
consequence of promises, none of which appear afterwards to 
have been performed, he went out, at the age of fifteen, to Cabin 
Point, Virginia, apprentice to a merchant, who had been a pupil 
of his father’s. His father died when he was eighteen, and left 
a large family of daughters, ill-provided; in favour of whom 
young Currie instantly wrote home to renounce his patrimony. 
The troubles in America broke out about the same time. As 
the disturbances increased, they soon made his residence there 
worse than useless; and his attachment to his native country 
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began to make it dangerous. After two years of suspense, irri- 
tation, and indignity, he was too happy to return home himself; 
which he had some difficulty in doing. In this manner, he 
found himself, at twenty, under the necessity of beginning the 
world afresh. He immediately fixed upon medicine, which had 
been his original destination. Setting resolutely to work as a 
student at Edinburgh, his ardour was kept up through the se- 
vere privations of hard study and rigid economy, next to his 
own spirit, by the flattering notice of Dr Cullen. By the time 
he was twenty-six, he had, in point of education, redeemed the 
years, which, in his case, ladeod, were by no means thrown away, 
considering the effect which they had on his character. In his 
anxiety to relieve his friends from all charge on his account, his 
first object, on entering upon practice, was an army appointment 
in a medical staff then forming at Jamaica. Disappointed in 
this expectation, he looked round, to take his chance for what is 
called an opening at home. Accidental circumstances, as fortu- 
nate for the place as for himself, led him to seat himself at 
Liverpool, without being at the time personally acquainted with 
a single individual. He came there in 1780, and resided in it, 
with short absences, till 1805; that is, till the illness which 
speedily terminated in his death. His persevering industry, 
varied accomplishments, and fearless humanity, stood him in stead 
of letters of introduction. He became in time the Dissenters’ 
Physician ; and his name (there could be no higher compliment) 
became, whenever Liverpool was mentioned, linked with that 
of Mr Roscoe. Their co-operation ended only with his life. 
The memory of that honourable union, in which they were, for 
twenty years and more, the spirit of the place, first and last— 
the alpha and omega—in every undertaking of literature, cha- 
rity, and public principle, will long survive. 

There must be something particularly humanizing in the study 
and practice of medicine. No profession is so distinguished for its 
taste in general literature, for liberality in matters of religion, 
and for that every-day benevolence which turns out in all 
weathers, and answers to all claims. In almost every town 
throughout the kingdom, the physician is the person in whom 
the stranger, if ascholar, would have the best chance of finding a 
congenial companion for the evening; or, in case he came 
on an errand of philanthropy, would be most likely to meet 
with the compassion and encouragement of an ally. Unfor- 
tunately, few situations are more precarious and more subject 
to caprice. The first sitting down of a young physician at a 
strange place must be very trying. The criticisms and spe- 
culations upon the new-comer,—the ennui of solitary walks, 
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the fatal consequences of unpopular peculiarities and suppo- 
sed opinions, the sense of desolation before one understands 
others or is understood one’s self, the misery of the attentions 
of stupid people, the wretched list of petty etiquettes and jea- 
lousies, the forms to be endured, the arts to be submitted to, and 
last, but not least, the obstinacy with which the old establish- 
ed isculapius lingers on, and wears out his successor under 
that hope deferred which makes the heart sick, in the ab- 
sence of all other sickness ;—all these ought to have been de- 
scribed for us by Crabbe. A doctor’s first patient should be 
as interesting as a ‘ barrister’s first brief,’ and might easily be 
made much more so. Dr Currie’s probation seems to have been 
of a mitigated and of a manly sort. Besides, he had already 
been broken in, by a severe rough-rider, to the exigencies of 
life. After having served a commercial apprenticeship in Vir- 
ginia, and been kicked about with a most republican contempt 
for forms (even those of justice) at the opening of the American 
Revolution, the difficulties and discipline of his new career could 
not seriously alarm him. He began by sacrificing to the graces 
of the place; and, in order to make himself known, paid cheer- 
fully the necessary penalties; and became (such in that day was 
the classical Liverpool of Mr Canning and Mr Huskisson) a 
member of two card-clubs, and a bowling-club. In his second 
year, a prudent and happy marriage extended his personal con- 
nexions. By assiduous labour in his profession, he took care to 
counteract the suspicion of ignorance in, or indifference about 
it;—a suspicion which is, in every profession, the inevitable 
consequence of other attainments and pursuits. One thing he 
neither did, nor could have done ;—seek for favour by compro- 
mising the integrity of his mind. Making the most charitable 
constructions for the prejudices of others, he felt the duty, and 
therefore insisted on the right, (according to his own discretion, 
as to time, place, and manner,) of attempting frankly to remove 
them. Thrown upon evil times and evil tongues, he was never 
intimidated by professional considerations from honestly avow- 
ing his opinions, however invidious the occasion, and at what- 
ever risk. He trusted to his character for living down calum- 
nies; and so it did. But, had the event been otherwise, and 
had he suffered for thinking better of his countrymen than they 
deserved, the fountain at which he had drunk in his love of 
liberty and truth, was not of the sort which dries up in the 
season when the need for it is most severe. 

Almost every chance for naturalness is destroyed by the mere 
act of sitting for one’s picture. The chance is not improved by 
sitting to one’s self—generally the most improper artist we could 
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choose for such a purpose. The chief advantage of such an 
operation is, that it will make tolerably sure of preserving our 
mannerisms and conceits. Autobiography can present us witha 
natural likeness, only when it fortunately takes the unconscious 
form of familiar correspondence. The second of the volumes 
before us consists of letters upon a great variety of subjects ; most 
agreeably written, and containing just the kind of picture we 
desire. They show a great constitutional tenderness of dispo- 
sition in their writer. It amounted in him as a boy to a sensi- 
tiveness which appears to have raised in his family the appre- 
hension that he was ‘ too sentimental to be clever.’ He early 
resolved to convince them of their mistake, and kept his word. 
The two last years of his residence in America, and the neces- 
sity of acting on his own entire responsibility in such a crisis, 
made a man of him at once; and that, too, a man of decision. 
Put betimes on his mettle, he learned his power; and the suc- 
cess with which he extricated himself gave him confidence. His 
nature would never have condescended to push, any more than 
crawl; but the early warfare and scramble in which he had been 
engaged, enabled him, without the sense or appearance of effort, 
to take and keep his place. Hence came that contrast of oppo- 
site tendencies, which so seldom meet together; but which, 
when duly reconciled, add a hundred-fold to the strength and 
beauty of each other. A more frequent interchange between the 
exclusive qualities of private and public life would be to the 
benefit of both. Indulgent fathers of families often make very 
bad public men ; and incorruptible politicians are sometimes not 
over amiable at home. Human nature is not really driven to 
tuke its choice of these alternatives. Examples exist, as in the 
case of Dr Currie, which establish the possibility of combining 
the severe with the gentle virtues,—as also a contemplative turn 
of mind with a capacity for, and a pleasure in, affairs. 

Nothing is more striking than the heart which Dr Currie put 
into, and kept paramount over his busy life. Whilst idleness 
ean yield nothing but weeds, constant occupation may be said 
to leave few of its drudges ‘ leisure to be good.’ Restlessness 
of temperament and fever of business become in some persons 
a disease. Carried beyond acertain point, they seem practically 
to be dangerous to principle, and incompatible with any exercise 
and consciousness of the affections. The feelings of Dr Currie 
were too deeply mixed up with all he did, and all he was, to 
leave him liable to such a risk. No emergency ever found him 
unable or unwilling to devote to it whatever time, or labour, or 
health, it might require. Always vibrating on the edge of the 
hereditary consumption of which he died, his life might have 
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challenged the apology of being a long disease. Nobody could 
have questioned the fairness of the excuse. But his energy kept 
him up; and he contrived always to put on, as it were, the 
additional steam necessary for the occasion. The detail, day by 
day, of an extensive practice, was, in his case, something very 
different from a string of gossiping calls in an easy carriage. 
In the ordinary avocations of his profession, he had to ride the 
country round, For aconsiderable period, the fatigue exhausted 
him so, that, in order not to fall asleep the moment he got upon 
his sofa, he was obliged regularly to dose himself with coffee. 
Between October and May, in one year, we find him losing 200 
ounces of blood by venesection, and taking twelve ounces of 
digitalis. Yet he never thought of giving in. Then comes a stir- 
ring question of public interest, which wants to be clearly and 
powerfully put forward: he not only borrows for the purpose 
from his jaded night, but steals the whole of it. Under circum- 
stances in which few persons would have added to their cares by 
the responsibility of superintending the proof-sheets of a pam- 
phlet,—from an admiration for the genius of Burns, and from a 
generous desire to assist the family, he became, at their earnest 
request, the biographer of the poet, and editor of his works ;—a 
painful, and, at last, probably a thankless office. For the alacri- 
ty with which he answered the calls of private friendship, he 
suffered more severely. He was just beginning to feel his way 
at Liverpool, when the exposure and anxiety of an attendance 
on his friend, Dr Bell of Manchester, brought on an attack of 
consumption, which compelled him to go to Clifton for a time, 
and from which he very narrowly escaped. A similar attend- 
ance on Dr Percival brought on the illness of which he died. 
When the circumstances of the broken health and unrelent- 
ing engagements, under which, as under a harrow, Dr Currie 
laboured, are duly weighed, it is impossible to admire too high- 
ly the pertinacity of purpose, and the ‘ courage never to sub- 
‘ mit and yield,’ which are so strongly marked in his defiance of 
bodily disease, and of that moral languor, so often the worst 
part of it. The whole of his life was ‘ the good fight,’ which he 
fought and won as from alitter. He died at last, as he had fore- 
seen, and as he himself expressed it, ‘like the camel in the wil- 
* derness, with his burden on his back.’ What might not a man 
have accomplished, with command of means, and in the vigour of 
health, who, by mere strength of will, and resoluteness of horse- 
manship, brought up so gallantly to the post, a steed which, in 
most other hands, must have broken down in the middle of the 
course, or would probably never at all have started? Valetu- 
dinarianism is generally so degrading, that thus to rob sickness 
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of its sting and victory is among the greatest of all triumphs. 
There are abundance of valetudinarians who would find their 
advantage in it as a prescription, if, instead of their morning 
dialogue with their apothecary, they would read a few pages (or 
rather, would take a leaf) out of the life of Dr Currie. 

The affectionateness of his nature left a very favourable 
impression of his early advantages upon his mind. ‘In my 
* father’s house (he says) we had very good society : after a pretty 
‘extensive acquaintance with the world, I scarcely found any 
* domestic circle better calculated to cultivate the affections, and 
‘not many where the powers of the understanding had fairer 
‘play.’ He always acknowledged, with unbounded gratitude, 
their especial obligation to an excellent specimen of a maiden 
aunt. ‘These lay sisters of charity are the comfort and salvation 
of so many families, that every home appears to us imperfect 
which has not the good fortune to have one of them appended to 
it. On the whole, however, his early instruction was but sum- 
mary. The subjects to which the important years of his appren- 
ticeship in a Virginia Store must have been devoted, would not 
connect very happily with intellectual improvement. His gene- 
ral attainments, therefore, have in a great measure the merit of 
self-education, under unfavourable circumstances. He became 
a great proficient in many branches of knowledge ; such as his- 
tory, morals, metaphysics, and political economy. He also made 
himself an excellent classical scholar in the Latin and English 
languages; and acquired a degree of literary taste, as well as a 
power of style, very uncommon in one who had not the advantages 
of a regular education. Of these accomplishments, his ‘ Jasper 
§ Wilson,’ and ‘ Life of Burns,’ (both of which were written very 
hastily, and amidst the hourly demands of professional avoca- 
tions,) are striking proofs. The return which, in some form or 
other, every intelligent practitioner is to make towards the honour 
and advancement of the art by which he lives, he paid in several 
ingenious publications; especially in his ‘ Medical Reports,’ on 
the use of cold ablution in the early stages of fever. His powers 
of conversation, his enlarged views, and general acquaintance 
with all that was passing in the literary, scientific, and political 
world, were put in constant requisition. It is not only since its 
rail-road that Liverpool has been an object of great interest and 
curiosity. Nobody could be better qualified to do, or more 
prompt in doing, the honours of the place to all liberal and well- 
informed strangers. He was thus rendered personally known 
to a considerable extent, independently of his provincial cele- 
brity; and he may be said to have, to a very unusual degree, 
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engrafted on a private station the character and duties of public 
life. 

When a man’s services are in his daily habits, their import- 
ance is weakened by selecting for specific mention and appro- 
bation any collateral incidents ; since, even if they should appear 
more curious and piquant, they are, after all, only side dishes. To 
write a clever Report on an infirmary or asylum, or, after five 
years’ opposition, to carry through, by the votes of the ‘ honest 
‘democracy’ of the parish, the establishment of a fever hospital, 
can be no peculiar merit. That, shortly after his arrival, he 
revived the ‘ Literary Society’ at Liverpool; that he became a 
member of the *‘ Manchester Literary and Philosophical Socie- 
‘ty;’ that he co-operated with Mr Roscoe in founding the 
‘ Atheneum, and Botanic Garden,’ and in making the ‘ Liver- 
‘ pool press’ classically known in England, will convey a very 
imperfect notion of the state in which they found the literary 
cultivation of Liverpool, and of the degree of credit they are 
entitled to for the state in which they left it. Dr Currie writes, 
in 1789, how heartily he was sick at times, ‘ of its pounds, shil- 
‘lings, and pence society ;’ and used to mention how his heart 
had warmed towards the person from whose lips he first heard 
there the phenomenon of a line of Shakspeare. 

We were struck by one of the occasions on which his pen 
was put in requisition. It is conclusive of the impression 
which the general ability of their doctor had by this time 
made upon his townsmen. In 1792, the merchants of Li- 
verpool deputed him to draw up resolutions and a petition 
for opening the trade to India. The statement was thought 
sufficiently important to be republished in 1812. In 1803, a 
task still more flattering was proposed to him, that of com- 
manding a corps of volunteers. His health and practice obli- 
ged him in this case to decline. All this, however, to a spirit- 
ed and able person, was comparatively straight sailing. Other 
members of the medical profession, distinguished as it is be- 
yond any other for its liberal temper and general informa- 
tion, may have done as much. But the qualities for which Dr 
Currie was chiefly remarkable, were those seldom practised ; 
and indeed not much called for or expected in medical life— 
political courage and independence. These are virtues indeed 
of the highest order ; and they derived in the present instance 
a peculiar lustre from the circumstances of the times. Dr 
Currie lived at a place and in a period when they were above 
all praise. Two or three the most solemn of human subjects 
became matters of daily discussion around him, and of intense 
national anxiety. Immense interests were at stake; bound- 
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less passions were let loose. It was impossible for any intel- 
ligent man to be really neuter: but to many it must be ruin to 
speak what they might believe to be the words of truth. Shrink- 
ing from terms like these, mere good sort of people withdraw 
into retirement, or remain to swell the crowd. Mere talent 
stays to excite or to betray. What is wanted at such a crisis 
—but what it is so difficult to find in it—is the example of a 
man, who to acknowledged goodness and talents unites un- 
bending principle ;—who although threatened with destitution 
and contumely of every kind, unless he will desist or turn aside, 
consecrates for the more arduous path of civil duty, the watch- 
word which Cesar and Cesar’s followers have made familiar 
in the path of a much more tinsel glory :—‘ It is necessary for 
‘me to go; it is not necessary for me to live.’ 

Somewhere about the year 1787, Englishmen seem to have 
asked themselves seriously for the first time, whether it was a 
Christian or a human thing to buy their fellow-creatures like cat- 
tle, and to use them worse. It was a startling question to the 
town of Liverpool, the principal part of whose means were invest- 
ed in that long-established traffic. It was one in which an evasive 
or neutral answer might have borne the varnish of an excuse, 
from men, dependent as were Mr Roscoe and Dr Currie, on 
public opinion by their professions, and whose children’s bread 
might turn on their reply. They were, however, not content 
with even honestly returning the mere juror’s verdict of guilty. 
They put themselves in the front rank,—the avowed advocates 
of abolition; and were the prominent supporters of petitions 
prepared for that object in the very mart and head-quarters 
of the slave trade. The inevitable unpopularity of such a 
course was soon afterwards aggravated, according to the or- 
dinary tactics of self-interest when in danger, by political 
imputations. ‘ The merchants engaged in the trade uniform- 
‘ly combined their own cause with that of established govern- 
‘ment: and represented the abolitionists as the same class of 
‘men with the Jacobins of France.’ Whilst Dr Currie was 
not deterred by these or similar apprehensions from doing jus- 
tice to the negro, it is an instance of (what the violence even 
of philanthropical polemics obliges us to consider as) a more 
than usual self-command, that he would not allow himself to 
be provoked to retaliate their injustice upon his opponents. 
On the contrary, he was deeply touched with the fearfulness 
of the dilemma, in which parties, whose fortunes had been in- 
nocently or inconsiderately committed to the trade, found them- 
selves on a sudden placed, by what in fact amounted to a new 
discovery in morals. On this point, he came forward earnestly 
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and generously to bear witness in their behalf, against the in- 
discriminate censures of -his more impetuous friends. He de- 
lighted in the enthusiasm of the public, and hailed it ‘as by 
‘ far the finest feature of the present age.’ The claim to have 
a property in man, he felt to be a blasphemy towards God. 
On the duty of denouncing the claim, and abolishing the pro- 
perty, nobody, felt more strongly. But his candour prevented 
him from joining in a proscription which was not satisfied with 
taking away from individuals their property, without depriving 
them of their character also. The following observations made 
in 1787, in a private letter to Mr Wilberforce, are as true, and 
almost as important in all their bearings, as in the year when 
they were written. For slavery is just as indefensible in prin- 
ciple as the slave trade. The interests in it, and the particular 
excuses—as well those which are made by, as those which can 
be made for individuals—are in both instances about the same, 
The only difference is in the accompanying precautions, under 
which our remedy must, in the latter instance, be applied. 

‘I seldom hear the justice or morality of the trade seriously de- 
fended. Very frequently, indeed, it is asserted, that the condition 
of the negroes in the West Indies is happier and better than in their 
own country ; and therefore that those transported to our sugar colo- 
nies can really sustain no injury. Whence then, I have asked, arises 
the waste of life in the West Indies, which occasions the necessity of 
so large a supply to keep up the number there ; and whence the in- 
crease of life in Africa which affords this supply, without the num- 
bers there being diminished ? This I have ever found an argumentum 
crucis, and I verily believe it unanswerable. Ten millions of negroes 
have been carried across the ocean to support a population which, it 
is said, at present does not amount to more than 800,000 souls. Ten 
families planted in those islands 300 years ago, when the slave trade 
commenced,—under the auspices of freedom and of nature, with the 
advantages of a fertile soil, and a climate congenial to their constitu- 
tions, might by this time have produced a greater number. Who can 
doubt it? Within half this time, a handful of Englishmen have spread 
themselves over an immense continent —have converted a wilderness 
into a fertile country—have given battle to the most powerful people 
of Europe—and, through a sea of toils and troubles, have risen to 
the rank of thirteen independent states. The English were free men: 
the unhappy Africans were slaves.’ 


A question surrounded by so many passions is too much be- 
yond the reach of argument. But the temper of personal cha- 
rity with which Dr Currie interceded for those whose practice 
he most condemned, must have prevented all animosity but 
what was absolutely unavoidable. It is too often forgotten 
how much the softening influence of conciliation helps to keep 
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open the way for conviction,—wherever and as long as the 
possibility of it exists. 

‘ When the advocates for the abolition of negro slavery attack the 
general character of the merchants and planters concerned in it, they 
discover an ignorance of human life ; and they advance out of their 
stronghold to take a ground, on which I am persuaded they will often 
be repulsed by their adversaries. It is a truth, that in those of my 
acquaintance who are and have been masters of Guineamen, a great 
majority are men of general fair character—that some of them are 
men of considerable improvement of mind—and that I could point 
out amongst them more than one instance of uncommon integrity 
and kindness of heart. The same may be said of the body of the 
merchants concerned in the slave trade ; who are, some of them, men 
of liberal education and enlightened understandings; and for spirit 
and enterprise in commerce very much distinguished. Men of can- 
dour, whatever their opinions of this traffic may be, will see that this 
fact is supported by reason and probability, when the combined in- 
fluence of custom, education, and interest is fully considered. A 
sailor is seldom a nice casuist. He takes a trip to Guinea, because 
the wages are good ; and, if he lives, rises perhaps first to be a mate, 
afterwards a master: in this station a few voyages more enable him 
to live at home, and to take shares in vessels commanded by younger 
adventurers. His children inherit his fortune, his commerce, and 
his opinions of the slave trade: in which perhaps they are deeply 
engaged before they have ever heard that a doubt is entertained of its 
lawfulness.’ 


It is a consolation to think, if men usually seem better than 
they are, that, nevertheless, in some of their worst proceed- 
ings, agood many of them are, after all, really better than they 
seem. 

The Dissenters, in their unbounded attachment to the cause 
of the Revolution and to the stability of the House of Hanover, 
thought little or nothing, for a century, of their civil and religious 
disabilities. They had learned to look upon them in the light 
of privations made necessary by circumstances, or perceived 
that if they were bonds of restraint, they were also bonds of union 
—things which, whilst they were worn for conscience’ sake, 
and were associated with the recollection of former sufferings, 
might be prided in, like the fetters of Columbus. This romance 
must expire by time. In 1790, the Dissenters began to ask— 
all, whether chains of this kind were a suitable return to their 
attachment; and some few, whether chains at all, and upon any 
one, were longer wanting in order to secure the freedom of the 
rest? Woke to a sense of their true condition, they saw them- 
selves ‘ naked, and were ashamed.’ Dr Currie composed the 
Resolutions, which were at this time passed at Liverpool, for a 
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repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. It is evident by his 
disapprobation the following year, of the revival of the motion, 
at a season when religious fanaticism was seething in so many 
heads, that his advice would have been to postpone the attack 
on this particular prejudice, until the principles of general liber- 
ty (the diffusion of which was beginning to be so apparent) had 
sunk deeper into the minds of his countrymen, and really pre- 
pared them for the broad statement of universal toleration. 
The difficulty of his co-operation was increased, on this occasion, 
by the narrow views of their object which too many of the peti- 
tioners entertained. He cared too little for the doctrines of any 
sect, and had the great principle of toleration too near his heart, 
to be the possible advocate of Protestant Dissenters only. Ac- 
cordingly, he could do himself little good with the body, among 
whom his connexion principally lay, by his reproof of those self- 
ish Liberals, who wished to have their own hands untied, but at 
the same time to keep tied the hands of others—‘ for the Catho- 
‘ lics, they say, are not to be trusted. Now this I despise.’ The 
degree to which dissent on general principles acts unfavourably 
on the character at large, the obstinacy of individuals, and their 
frequent preference of a part over the whole, made him very 
sensible to practical difficulties in government; for which, a 
sufficient allowance is seldom made, either in theories or decla- 
mations. No slight matter would have extorted from him, in a 
letter written to Mr Roscoe, this melancholy and almost morbid 
expostulation on the folly of reasoning with mankind: * How 
‘ clearly do the records of our times prove that human reason is 
‘a most imperfect instrument, and the human heart touched by 
‘ self-interest, pride, or bigotry, a most callous and impenetra- 
‘ble thing! There are exceptions; but on my conscience I do 
* not think they amount to one in a thousand, and therefore they 
‘ scarcely ever direct or even influence public bodies of men. 
‘The sectarian spirit is in my judgment uniformly selfish, 
‘ proud, and unfeeling ; whether it be denominated Quakerism, 
‘ or any of the other isms by which philosophy has been abused 
‘ and hooted, and even Christianity vilified and disgraced.’ 

It is true that we have now thrown out of our Statute-book the 
folly of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the last remnant 
of the wickedness of the Catholic Penal Code. But unfortu- 
nately the corresponding amendment has by no means taken 
place in our sentiments and opinions ; nor does it appear that we 
have obtained any proportionately improved security for the 
removal of dissensions by the removal of disabilities. From the 
narrowness of the assumptions, and of the only line of argument 
on which Sir Robert Peel chose to ground and to conduct the 
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case on the part of himself and of the Government, he reduced 
this chance within the narrowest limits consistent with the let- 
ter of the boon. It was a splendid opportunity for impressing 
on the understandings and on the consciences of men, the great 
truths of toleration, and of laying deep the foundations of a gene- 
rous confidence in the hearts of a long alienated people. But 
the assertion of any such germinating principle was cautiously 
avoided. To make his measure as barren and as ungracious as 
possible, it was represented from the first to the last as a conces- 
sion to necessity,—as a forced retreat before a triumphant adver- 
sary. So far from consecrating the right, as a sun set up in the 
heavens, the maxim of disability and exclusion, (as long as dis- 
ability and exclusion are feasible,) was preserved entire and 
erectas ever. The form of exorcism—thus read backwards—in- 
stead of laying the fiend of civil and religious jealousy low as 
plummet could never reach, merely drove it trom the tombs 
where it long had lodged, to rave and rove at large. A truce 
was hardly gained for the time it might take, on dispossession 
from the subject in which it had been before incorporated, to 
pass over into some other, or to resume its lodgings, ‘ swept and 
‘ garnished’ with fresh diabolical recruits. Dr Currie would 
not have left either extreme of Irish faction under the delusion, 
that the grant of toleration was the surrender of a lawful autho- 
rity. The Roman Catholics would, on his statement, have had 
no pretext for suspicion that the heart and the hand had not 
gone together, and that they could any longer honestly or wise- 
ly stand aloof in divided counsels. Indeed, however we ma 

regret the poverty and coldness of spirit which debated liberty 
of conscience as a local specialty, it is no excuse for the indivi- 
dual and national attitude since attempted to be resumed. No 
characteristic of a party sect is so utterly unworthy of men 
who aspire to the office and the name of patriots, as the base 
ambition which prefers being connected together, as a band of 
sectaries, by a sense of mutual ‘ wrongs, to the uniting a whole 
* nation in the bonds of equal freedom and universal love.’ On 
the other hand, Dr Currie would have taught the Irish ascend- 
ency that it was not more visionary than impolitic and unjust, 
to dream of reviving their past pretensions ; and that, should a 
miracle present them with an opportunity of releasing them- 
selves fsom the necessity, (the only supposition, however, on 
which their cause had been abandoned by Sir Robert Peel,) it 
would be alike contrary to their interest and their duty to avail 
themselves of it. If toleration is the policy of every church es- 
tablishment, it must be especially the policy of such an anomaly 
as the church establishment of Ireland. In their ignorance of 
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that prudential maxim, the apostles of exclusive Protestantism 
are accumulating an hourly increasing danger against the ob- 
ject of their fanatical devotion ; and the steps by which the plot 
to some dreadful national catastropbe advances, seem gradually 
darkening and closing in. Those who imagine that they are too 
humane to burn their fellow-citizens for difference of opinion, 
nevertheless proceed talking and acting upon principles which 
can have only one possible termination—that of substituting 
for a judicial massacre, by the conquering faction in a religious 
Smithfield, the mutual slaughter of each other on the battle- 
field. The cause is the same; so is the spirit; the only differ- 
ence is in the means. Bishops and deans would find in the se- 
dative prescribed by Dr Currie the best specific for the fever of 
dissent. ‘ Fiery zeal cannot exist without opposition ; it is by the 
‘ collision of bigots that bigotry chiefly is kept up.’ Protestants, 
like Captain Gordon, have plainly too much in their own hands 
the power of falsifying every prophecy of peace, which the Catho- 
lic Relief bill could inspire. We will leave them—not to Dr Cur- 
rie’s reasoning—they are past that—but to his prayer. ‘ Heaven 
‘ forbid that a question that can only be discussed by argument 
‘and reason, should be decided by the opposition of mad enthu- 
‘ siasts; or that those shameful times should return, when for 
* the sake of articles of faith that are beyond human comprehen- 
‘ sion, beings of a day imbrued their hands in each other’s blood, 
‘and men reduced themselves below infernal spirits in wicked- 
‘ ness, and below the brutes in folly! Such days are, I hope, for 
* ever passed.’ 

The English Revolution of 1688 passed off like a family quar- 
rel among an odd set of people, which excited nothing more than 
a slight personal and temporary interest in the adjoining street. 
A hundred years afterwards, the American Revolution found 
Europe ready to receive an impulse from the distant forests 
where its victory was achieved. Besides, it was established 
upon a declaration of the rights, not merely of Englishmen, but 
of men; and on propositions which, however far from being of 
universal application, are pretty sure in some form or other, and 
sooner or later, to be universally applied. No court ever more 
completely overreached itself by its intrigues and selfishness, than 
did the Court of France on this occasion. French assistance 
brought to a speedy termination the civil war between the mother 
country and her colonies ; in which the resources, and the honour, 
and the spirit of England, might otherwise have been for years 
irretrievably involved. Republican principles were necessarily 
disseminated ; a sympathy with successful revolt was openly en- 
couraged; and writers and actors were sent as if expressly to 
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learn and rehearse a lesson which they might afterwards repeat 
at home. George the Third had been so deeply offended by the 
perfidy which marked the interference, that his personal es- 
trangement from the Bourbons enabled Mr Pitt to remain neuter 
for a longer period after the French Revolution had alarmed the 
kings of Europe, and its crimes had compelled its most sanguine 
admirers to view it only as the least of two evils, than would have 
been otherwise in his power. Those who hailed the opening of 
that Revolution with the greatest pleasure, so hated its anarchy, 
and so sickened at its atrocities, that, occasionally, they almost 
wished the Germans to succeed. Dr Currie’s letters strikingly 
represent the oscillations of even his direct and powerful mind. 
Writing soon after to Dr Moore, the author of Zeluco, then late- 
ly returned from Paris, he says, ‘ The transactions of the 10th 
‘of August last shook me much; and the bloody proscriptions 
‘ which followed, detached me entirely. The flight of Lafayette, 
‘ Liancourt, and Lameth; the massacre of the prisorers; and, 
‘ above all, the murder of Rochefoucauld, whose bloody tomb (to 
* use an expression of the emigrant Bourbons) I yet bathe with 
* my tears, shook me at the time with the strongest horror; and 
* I never expected that any thing out of my own family and coun- 
‘ try could have so deeply disturbed my peace. But the rapid 
‘and momentous events which followed (for we live at a time 
‘ when weeks are years) have again called me to the scene of 
‘ action ; and, like many other good Feuillans, being unable to 
go over to the Prussians, I find myself again in the ranks of 
‘ France.’ The subjugation of twenty-four millions of men by 
foreign bayonets, and the precedent of betrayed and dismember- 
ed Poland, were consequences which the friends of freedom could 
not face. ‘ That the attempt is as foolish as it is wicked, I am 
* still obstinate enough to believe, and perhaps I shall be of the 
* same opinion when Paris is razed to the ground.’ In the early 
part of 1793, the offer of negotiation by the Brissotines revived 
for the moment the possibility of peace. It was an awful crisis 
for men who hated all war, and more especially the most brutal- 
izing of all wars—one for opinions; who believed that the fate 
of the human race depended ‘ on the independence of France 
‘ being preserved, frantic and guilty though she be;’ and who 
saw at home ‘no danger from the revolution-spirit, which in- 
‘ deed the horrible excesses in France were enough completely 
* to extinguish, but much from the opposite extreme.’ The po- 
pularity of the war was in this point of view an undeniable an- 
swer to its necessity. Pitt might have kept peace with safety; and, 
it is now known, was most anxious to keep it ; but he was over- 
ruled by a commanding influence which it was impossible to resist. 
9 
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This fatal concession on the part ofthe Prime Minister, was a signal 
for the commencement of ‘ the English reign of terror.’ Govern- 
ment at once adopted a policy not less cowardly than cruel. It 
took advantage of the horror at wholesale crimes, and of the 
panic at the revolutionary auction-hammer and guillotine, to 
overwhelm the Jacobin traders in blood, and the English friends 
of humanity and order, who were at the same time friends of 
peace and popular opinions, in one undistinguishing accusation. 
The supplicant for peace was represented as the advocate of 
French principles. The suspicion of French principles put an 
end to the courtesies and the confidence of life, as completely as 
the conjecture of a plague-spot during the panic of a plague. 
This was the moment when ‘Jasper Wilson’ took the field 
against the war. This celebrated pamphlet grew out of a pri- 
vate letter; and the corrections of the rough draught were made 
on the proof-sheets, so rapidly was it executed. An anonymous 
signature was adopted from motives of prudence. But there was 
so little concern about concealment, that the author was, accord- 
ing to the system of the times, immediately unmasked, by Mr 
George Chalmers, chief Clerk of the Office of Trade and Planta- 
tions, of which Lord Hawkesbury was President, and denounced 
for professional destruction. Dr Currie had prepared the fourth 
edition for the press with his own name, ‘ tempted to utter a 
¢ warning voice that would save no man, and would ruin him- 
‘ self;’ and had already printed the preface, when the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, the extraordinary restrictions on the 
press, and the increasing irritability of the public mind, induced 
him reluctantly to relinquish his design. 

This publication was an act of great moral courage; much 
greater than those who are acquainted only with the dangers of 
the present day can easily imagine. It is true, that we are now 
living in times of considerable party violence. But the two 
periods admit of no comparison: and perhaps one of our great- 
est present risks is the recoil against the heated and squandered 
loyalty of that season. The Liberals have now the government 
on their side, together with all the middle ranks. The common 
people are of no party, but are ready for any thing generally, as 
scarce any thing can make them worse; and the upper classes 
are much divided; whilst at the period alluded to, not only 
‘ the nobility, gentry, and clergy,’ but the public at large,.were 
against Reformers. Those who were engaged in professions 
found to their cost that the great mass of clients and patients 
were of the aristocratical party. The fate of Priestley’s library, 
offered up to popular indignation, is a perpetual memorial of 
the contemporary temper of the then Political Union of Bir- 
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mingham. Dr Currie writes in 1793, ‘I was called to Wigan 
‘the other day, and saw two or three thousand men burning 
* Tom Paine, and shouting, Church and King. Of the whole of 
‘this number, I was well informed, there were not ten who 
‘ knew the alphabet.’ The successful cry of Jacobinism made 
a whisper in behalf of France, or against our own government, 
little short of treason. Spies were organized on system. Pri- 
vate correspondence was no longer sacred. Harmless societies 
for literary purposes, by whose standing rules politics had been 
always excluded, suspended their meetings. The Attorney- 
General commenced a crusade all over England against the press. 
One instance will serve as an example of the spirit. ‘The prin- 
* ter of the Manchester Herald had seven different indictments 
‘ preferred against him for paragraphs in his paper; and six dif- 
* ferent indictments for selling or disposing of six different copies 
‘ of Paine, all previous to the trial of Paine. The man was opu- 
‘lent; supposed worth L.20,000; but these different actions 
‘ will ruin him, as they were intended to do.” Constitutional 
associations were formed, as if for the purpose of throwing the 
scandal of sedition on obnoxious neighbours, and of propagating 
alarm. The feelings of moderate men were outraged by the 
committal of Muir and Palmer to the hulks; and by the fero- 
cious sentence which consigned Gilbert Wakefield to the jail of 
Dorchester. Lord Melville did not think it beneath him to ad- 
monish Burns for the freedom of a poet’s thoughts, and to 
threaten to deprive him of his place. Priestley took the hint, 
and transported himself, to save government the trouble. Dr 
Currie, and also Dr Aikin, entertained serious thoughts, at 
one time, of quitting the country. Dr Currie went so far as to 
write to his relation in Virginia to make the preliminary enqui- 
ries, Men of popular principles, both individuals and bodies, 
were again disposed to seek refuge across the Atlantic, against 
oppression, as in the time of the Stuarts. ‘The poor persecuted 
* and abused Presbyterians are universally broken-hearted, and 
‘ have prepared themselves for emigration to America in great 
‘numbers.’ The domestic scene, as Dr Currie himself described 
it, certainly could possess no great attractions. ‘The wretched 
* effusions of Tatham, Cooper, &c., with 30th of January sermons, 
‘red hot with divine right, and royal martyrdom, and bloody 
‘ Presbyterians, &c., are the only things which suit the land I 
‘ live in and the present hour. I turn from such poor contempt- 
‘ ible bigots with pity and disgust. On the other hand, I dread 
‘ the silent indignation of a body of men, powerful and united, 
‘ and fretted by continual insults—a small minority indeed, but 
‘ formidable by talents, industry, and virtue—bigots, however, 
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‘as all sectarians are, and every day becoming less fit for the 
‘ possession of power.’ Perhaps the most mortifying instance 
of the inhumanizing extent to which political acrimony can be 
carried, was exemplified in the reception given to Dr Currie’s 
application in 1801, contained in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
for an increase of food to the French prisoners. The investiga- 
tion fully justified his interference; which the commissioners 
nevertheless resented as jacobinical. And this, although, in 1798, 
he had been on the committee for arming, and had subscribed 
for the equipment of ten men ! * 

It is dreadful to think, that at so short a distance from our own 
times, the sort of suicide, which, on the part of a professional 


* It appears, that from the moral causes which occasion depression of 
spirits, persons in prison require more food than persons at liberty. 
Lord St Vincent, when at Liverpool two years afterwards, mentioned, 
of his own accord, the affair of the French prisoners to Dr Currie, 
and thanked him for his interposition. He complained that he had had 
the greatest difficulty in getting at the truth; and stated, that on a 
subsequent occasion, he had dismissed for misconduct one of the per- 
sons employed in that enquiry. What a warning to men in office of 
the encouragement and perseverance necessary in the hunting out 
abuses! Weare sorry to observe that the Board of Sick and Hurt, and 
Sir J. Banks himself, began by censuring the complaint, in the first 
instance, as an ebullition of party prejudice, and an unwarrantable 
reflection on the government.—Dr Currie was not fortunate in his 
correspondence with Sir Joseph. On the alarm concerning the “ Hes- 
sian Fly,” the subject had been referred by the Privy Council to the 
Royal Society. ‘Their committee (Sir Joseph and Dr Blagden) mis- 
took the insect, which is of the caterpillar tribe, and feeds on the green 
leaves, for the“ flying weevil,” which feeds exclusively on the ripe 
grain. They reported accordingly ; and government, acting upon their 
opinion, prohibited the importation of American corn, and ordered 
the cargoes which had arrived to be stored. Dr Currie wrote to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks a letter, in which he pointed out the error. Sir Joseph, on 
receiving this information, corrected his Report, but made no alteration 
in the opinion of the danger, which he had given in. Many months after- 
wards, a statement came from America, exactly agreeing with that made 
by Dr Currie. Government immediately reversed its order, and took 
upon itself the expense to which it had put the parties by its mistake. 
The pertinacity with which Sir Joseph adhered to the consequences 
deduced from erroneous premises, after the premises were abandoned, 
is only less discreditable than the false shame, or whatever else might 
be the feeling, which led him, whilst Reports from various quarters 
were printed in the Privy Council papers, to suppress all notice of Dr 
Currie’s letter. The effect of the shunner was as injurious to the 
public, as that of the yanity was unjust towards Dr Currie. 
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person especially, is implied in voluntary exile, should ever 
have been forced on the mind of such a man as Dr Currie for a 
moment. His veneration for the English constitution was for- 
tunately too strong to be overcome by temporary provocations 
from any government. The justness with which he formed his 
general opinions was not more remarkable than the moderation 
with which he maintained and applied them in particular dis- 
cussions; as well as the fairness with which he adjusted them to 
practice, when called upon to act. Thus, his conviction of the 
truth of Paine’s principles of Government, (that the general 
good is the object, and the general will the rule,) did not prevent 
him from exposing the error of the application which was made 
of them to this country by their author. Whilst smarting under 
unmerited reproaches, he did not lose an atom of his attachment 
to the constitution. He would not allow its merits to be depre- 
ciated ; the danger of changes to be understated ; the circumstan- 
ces of England to be confounded with those of America ; or that 
the example of France should be held out in the light of an 
example to us, whatever it might be to other nations. He had 
no communion with Paine and his disciples, who classed the 
institutions of England ‘ with the monarchy of Spain and the 
‘ despotism of Turkey, as a fabric which knowledge cannot re- 
‘ form, and reason must finally overthrow.’ The plan of Reform 
which he submitted to Sir W. Maxwell was as temperate as 
our present measure. It suggests that the laws of property ought 
to be first opened, and that the franchise ought to be confined 
to masters of families; with some such double security for pro- 
perty and knowledge as being rated to the window-tax, and 
being able to read. He adopted from Lord Lansdowne the 
conduct of Franklin, as a model for all reformers—‘ Firm, reso- 
‘lute, and cool, advancing a little, and but a little, before the 
‘ public in his opinions.’ Few things are more to be regretted 
than that the management of the public mind has been generally 
so ill understood by the friends of freedom over Europe. They 
would certainly, by this time, have advanced much farther, if 
they had not attempted to advance too fast. 

There is one point’of view in which the political series of Dr 
Currie’s correspondence is particularly interesting. He was an 
ardent admirer of Mr Pitt at the outset of that minister’s career, 
and continued so, until Mr Pitt submitted to German politics at 
the French Revolution. ‘The nation,’ he exclaims in 1786, 
* sick of the perfidy and profligacy of its older politicians, has 
* ranged itself under the banners of this illustrious young man, 
* in perfect reliance, not on his abilities only, but on his unspot- 
‘ted probity and honour,’ At that time, he sums up an elo- 
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quent recital of his services by the observation, that ‘ this won- 
‘ derful man is now in his twenty-eighth year, an honour and a 
‘ blessing to his country, and the first orator and statesman of 
‘ this age.’ But a change was destined ‘ to come o’er the spirit 
of his dream.’ These letters are, in this respect, a valuable 
historical document. They show the changes of opinions which 
took place in men of liberal minds during that period; and the 
principles upon which those changes were founded. * Who can 
* doubt,’ he asks, in 1793, ‘that Pitt, who wields in one hand 
* the crown, and in the other the democracy of England, would 
‘ rejoice to extend his power to every corner of the earth ?” 
However, the abuse with which this power had been exercised, 
did not blind him to the successive necessities of the times. * All 
* calamities,’ he writes in 1798, ‘ are light toa Norman conquest 
‘ with which we are threatened. Pitt is indeed a great evil ; 
‘ but a French invasion is still greater. It is a hard and bitter 
‘ draught that we have to swallow when we act with the men 
* who have brought us where we are. But what can be done ? 
* I would rather be any thing than a pitiful Cisalpine. Pitt, we 
‘ shall get clear of sooner or later; but a foreign enemy will not 
‘ be so easily expelled. Iam, therefore, for every man declaring 
‘ for the defence of the nation, and especially those who have 
‘ hitherto declared against the war.’ In 1803, he renews the 
same appeal: * Of us, more especially (who originally disappro- 
* ved of the war), this awful crisis demands every exertion, if 
‘ we would not that the power of the bayonet should be esta- 
‘ blished all over the earth. The old alarmists can do com- 
‘ paratively little; they degraded their characters and wasted 
‘ their means before the real danger arrived—before our cause 
‘ was the cause of the human race.’ The terms on which he 
transferred his political allegiance to Fox, and the sort of lover’s 
feelings with which he trembles over the amiable and splendid 
weaknesses of the object of his passion, are very naturally de- 
scribed in a letter to Mr Creevey. Certainly never was any 
character more unlike to that of his great rival. ‘I rejoice that 
* you have Fox, that first of animals, still in your front. He is 
‘a noble creature, but has been eternally sacrificed, by his own 
* goodness of heart, to the selfishness and folly of those around 
‘him. To think of faculties so superior being devoted to a 
‘ little purpose; to think of a man fit to make England and 
‘ Europe listen and obey, being asked to lead the drunken 
‘ mob of Sir Francis Burdett, or to fight election squabbles in a 
‘ committee, that are as unimportant, and that must waste his 
‘ talents and consume his time ; and then the culpable indiscre- 
‘ tion with which people abuse his confidence, and open sincerity 
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‘of heart! I vow to God I was sick on hearing an anecdote 
‘of the indiscreet and despairing way in which he spoke of 
‘ English liberty ; but now (1802), when I see the manner in 
‘ which he speaks and acts in the House,—see him so prudent, 
‘so moderate, and so wise, I recognise him still as the first of 
‘ Englishmen ; and believe the story to have arisen from some 
‘ mere ejaculation of sensibility and of melancholy, to which, 
* God knows, circumstances might easily give rise. How foolish 
‘ it is to report such things, which, when reported, his enemies 
* must hear, and which are more precious to them than * hidden 
‘ treasure |” ’ 

The disappointed prophecies of the ablest men respecting 
public affairs, would make a curious volume. The proof which 
it would afford of how small a fraction of the future is in our 
power, or within our view, must be humiliation enough ; and it 
might help too much to encourage the tendency of the mere prac- 
tical administrators of a state, to content themselves with getting 
over the difficulties of the moment. The storms of public life 
come on from such unexpected quarters, and so often appear to 
be mastered, more by the sturdy resolution of the crew, than by 
the help of chronometers and charts! But men who, like our- 
selves, live in an age full of apprehensions, ought to derive 
great comfort from the experience, that the gloomiest and most 
logical anticipations do not always come to pass. Dr Currie’s 
predictions were more than verified in the triumphs of the 
young enthusiasm of France over the old superstitions of the 
continent. But the violence and confusion of which he had been 
an eyewitness in the early part of the American Revolution; the 
acts of demoralizing injustice between debtor and creditor by 
which American legislation was subsequently stained; and the 
moral as well as physical inferiority which he thought he had 
observed in the American population, led him to overlook for a 
time the invigorating nature of their institutions, and the elasti- 
city belonging to their peculiar position. In 1787, he earnestly 
recommended his American kinsman to purchase in the English 
funds. The author of ‘ Jasper Wilson’ fell, in 1793, into a 
similar error in the prospect which he foresaw for English com- 
merce in a continuance of the war. Writing amid the crash 
and ruin of the principal establishments by which he was 
surrounded, he did not make suflicient allowance for the impos- 
sibility of excluding commerce, for the new channels which 
enterprise can open, and for the length of time to which the 
genius of our inventors and the industry of our operatives may 
stave off the evil day. Considering the point of view from 
which he contemplated the scene, it may be regarded as a proof 
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of his moderation in a common error, that the only difference 
between himself and Mr Pitt on this part of the case, turned 
on the following distinction: Mr Pitt acknowledged that war 
would arrest our progress; Dr Currie insisted that peace 
was indispensable to enable us to remain at the point which we 
had already reached. Mr Windham’s admired antithesis, 
‘ Perish commerce, but let the constitution live !’ admitted the 
truth of the alternative, to which it was supposed we were 
reduced. 

Our commerce, it is true, found out means—which had never 
occurred before, and which may never occur again—of flourish- 
ing among cannon balls. But experience, since the peace, has 
brought us acquainted with the fact, that we have suffered to 
an extent as disastrous as the worst predictions, by the accu- 
mulation and gangrene at the heart’s core, of those neglected 
grievances from which all attention, public and private, was 
comparatively withdrawn, during the pressure and excitement 
of the most terrible of recorded wars. The conciliation of 
Ireland was deferred till it had become a measure to be expressly 
settled as one, not of justice, but of safety. We have nothing 
left for it at present, but to watch the fearful working out of 
the melancholy problem—Whether, when a question has once 
assumed that form, the supposition that any such alternative 
remains, is not a political contradiction ? If Dr Currie’s appeal 
in 1789 had been listened to, what miseries—past, and perhaps 
future—might have been spared ! ‘ Go and visit the banks of the 
‘ Boyne, and bring me an account of the field of that famous 
‘ battle, which gave Ireland fetters, and England liberty and 
‘fame. Ye English Irishmen! the time is come when you may 
‘be just with safety; the time is fast advancing when there 
‘ will be no longer safety in your being unjust. The lapse of a 
‘ hundred years has*secured your property ;—why will you en- 
‘ force a monopoly of rights?’ Bigots resolved to pick a quar- 
rel cannot long be in want of an opportunity. They could not 
have selected one much more to their dishonour than that of 
Irish Education ; especially in the religious quibble on which 
they have chosen to shape their issue. Dr Currie had recorded 
his opinion on the importance of National Education to the 
character of a people, in his observations on the Scottish Pea- 
santry, prefixed to the Life of Burns. He had felt therefore 
more than ordinary indignation at the alienation to other pur- 
poses of the fund which the Irish Parliament had voted for the 
instruction of the Irish poor; and was anxious that, without 
delay, the injury should be redressed. If the advice tendered 
in the following passage, written at the time of the Irish Union, 
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had been followed, and the interests of the poor had been attend- 
ed to, instead of the revenues of the Protestant clergy, Ireland 
might by this time have wanted an addition to its school- 
masters, instead of more troops and more constabulary police. 


‘Two countries have already been incorporated with England— 
Wales and Scotland ; and the effect of the union on the one and the 
other has been very different. Wales was united to England in the 
barbarous ages. Her own institutions, of whatever rude nature, were 
beaten down, and no other substituted. No means were used to in- 
struct the people in the common language of the island, or to improve 
their habits in any respect. Hence the peasantry of Wales are essen- 
tially different from the English, unfit to enter into competition with 
them, and in fact an inferior race. They are destitute, in general, of 
the first elements of knowledge, and in their habits and turn of mind 
the same in a great many respects as they were 300 years ago. Du- 
ring the period that Wales has been represented in the imperial Par- 
liament, not a single step has been taken for the civilisation of the 
people. 

‘It happened that the Scottish Parliament established a system for 
the education of all classes of society, particularly of the poor, during 
the days of the Solemn League and Covenant. The restoration of the 
Stuarts overturned this system, as well as the present Church esta- 
blishment. Both were recovered on the Revolution, at least in 1696. 
In consequence, both were incorporated into the Union, though neither 
was formed in contemplation of it. Had it not been for this circum- 
stance, can it be supposed that Scotland would now possess a school- 
establishment ? Never. The High Church prejudices of the English 
Hierarchy would have prevented it. Yet it is by this institution that 
the Scotch have been civilized—by this, in a great measure, have they 
been enabled to receive any positive advantage from the Union. 

‘Now you see what I would be at. Propose, for God's sake, some 
system of education for your poor in the first instance ; and let it be 
incorporated with your Union. You are going to incorporate your 
Church establishment, which will entail many curses on the country. 
For mercy’s sake, think of incorporating some system of instruction ! 
You must have an immense emigration, because you have a morbid 
population. If you send out men, they will live and flourish, and strike 
root again in their native soil. If beasts, they will die in misery, and 
manure foreign lands.’ 


The singularity of our position during, and consequent upon, 
the war, has scarcely left reason an open course upon any single 
subject connected with the great domestic interests of finance 
and population, It was an answer to every thing, that we were in 
an artificial state. The necessity which first brought on a Paper 
Currency, and an over issue, admitted of no calculation concerning 
the difficulties under which we might be afterwards required to 
retrace our steps. High prices, and mismanaged poor laws, 
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produced an over issue in the weekly allowances under the poor 
rates, which now cannot be contracted without great suffering 
and still greater discontent. The worst over issue of all, however, 
has been that of the population itself; which is going on, whilst, 
and almost in proportion as, the means of comfort and of employ- 
ment have decreased. There can be no happiness, and indeed 
no security, for the country, till the present proportion is re- 
versed ; and until a more equal relation between the supply of 
labour and the demand for it is restored. We see no probability 
of this being accomplished in any other way than by a vigorous 
and regulated Emigration in the first instance. This would give 
us room to act. In that event, ifasaving faith in the great law 
of population were intelligibly preached to them, there might be 
some chance that it would be received and practised to a sensible 
degree by the several classes in the community. The stupid in- 
credulity of so many people, who have the means of knowing 
better, and their consequent indifference concerning all measures 
relating to the subject, it must be admitted, are very discouraging 
symptoms. Such a course of proceeding is, at present, in perfect 
harmony with the recklessness of the great body of the lower 
orders; which would apparently prevent them, in their actual 
temper, from being held in check by the doctrine, supposing 
them to understand it. Unless nature has in reserve some un- 
known resources—a new tuck, as it were, which she can let 
out on the occasion—we have evidently outgrown our former clo- 
thing. The whole principle of the doctrine of population is 
contained in the facts mentioned by Dr Currie, in his letter to 
Mr Wilberforce in 1787, where he compares the inerease of 
the New Englanders with the decrease of the slaves in the West 
Indies. But, like a hundred other writers, he was not in the 
least aware of the consequences of the principle, until the philo- 
sophical developement and application of it by Mr Malthus. The 
expression of his astonishment and anxiety on first reading ‘ the 
‘ Essay on Population,’ is an instance of the deep interest he 
took in the fortunes of mankind, However, as we must choose 
between the letters, our readers are likely to take greater inte- 
rest in the description of the conclusive effect which its perusal 
had upon one of his patients. 


‘ A gentleman of a liberal education had, according to the fashion 
of the times, indulged himself, some years ago, in speculations on the 
improvement of the human race, and the perfectibility of man. By 
long, deep, and solitary meditation on these subjects, his mind became 
unsettled, and his reason gave way. He seemed to himself to want 
nothing but power to make mankind happy; and at length he became 
convinced that he had a right to that power. The consequence of this 
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rendered it necessary to confine him; and about two years afterwards 
he was removed by his friends from the situation in which he was 
originally fixed, and placed under my care. At the time of which I 
speak he was become perfectly calm; he was on general subjects 
rational, and on every subject acute, but the original hallucinations 
were as fixed as ever. In occasional discussions of his visionary pro- 
jects, I had urged, of my own suggestion, the objection, that when 
men became so happy as he proposed to make them, they would 
increase too fast for the limits of the earth. He felt the force of this, 
and, after much meditation, proposed a scheme for enlarging the sur- 
face of the globe, and the project of an act of Parliament for this 
purpose, in a letter addressed to Mr Pitt, very well expressed, and 
seriously meant, but which, if published, would appear satirical and 
ludicrous in a high degree. Having had occasion to mention his 
situation to his brother, a man of letters, he proposed that an expe- 
riment should be made of putting Malthus’s Essay into his hands ; to 
which I assented. It was given to him last autumn, and he read it 
with the utmost avidity and seeming attention. In my visits I did 
not mention the subject to him, but desired the keeper to watch him 
narrowly. After finishing the perusal, he got pen, ink, and paper, and 
sat down, seemingly with an intention to answer it, or to write notes 
upon it. But he did not finish a single sentence, though he began 
many. He then sat down to read the book again, aloud, and finished 
this second perusal in a few days, not omitting a single word, but 
stopping at times, and apparently bewildered. I now spoke to him, 
and introduced the subject, but he was sullen and impatient. He 
became very thoughtful, walked at a great pace in the airing ground, 
and stopped occasionally to write, if | may so speak, words, but more 
frequently numbers, with a switch in the sand. These he obliterated 
as approached him. This continued some days, and he appeared to 
grow less thoughtful; but his mind had taken a melancholy turn. 
One afternoon he retired into his room on the pretence of drowsiness. 
The keeper called him in a few hours, but he did not answer. He 
entered, and found the sleep he had fallen into was the sleep of death. 
He had < shuffled off this mortal coil. At the moment that I write 
this, his copy of Malthus is in my sight, and I cannot look at it but 
with extreme emotion. I have no doubt that he perceived sufficiently 
the force of Malthus’s argument, to see the wreck of all his castle- 
building, and that this produced the melancholy catastrophe.’ 


Dr Currie had paid much attention to insanity, and had 
intended to publish upon it. The following anecdote concerning 
Cowper, is mentioned in a letter from Clifton to Mr Roscoe. 
It is melancholy, as, alas! every thing must be, regarding the 
mental state of that most interesting of a not uninteresting 
family—ihe race of poets. They are the singing birds of our 
species—a class, by the way, which exists apart in men only 


and birds. What is the proportion of both that are in confine- 
ment ? 
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‘ Johnny of Norfolk, alias the Rev. Dr Johnson, is a creature of 
extraordinary simplicity. He is not unlike Dalton the lecturer. He 
is, I believe, a man of great kindness and worth, and even of learning. 
We talked much of Cowper. The truth respecting that extraordinary 
genius is, that he was a lunatic of the melancholy kind, with occa- 
sional lucid intervals. Johnny said, that Cowper firmly believed that 
good and evil spirits haunted his couch every night, and that the 
influence of the last generally prevailed. For the last five years of his 
life a perpetual gloom hung over him—he was never observed to 
smile. I asked Johnny, whether he suspected the people about him 
of bad intentions (which seems to me the Shibboleth of insanity)? 
and he said that he very often did. ‘ For instance,’ observed he, ‘ he 
‘ said there were two Johnnies; one the real man, the other an evil 
‘ spirit in his shape; and when he came out of his room in the morn- 
‘ing, he used to look me full in the face, enquiringly, and tarn off 
‘ with a look of benevolence or of anguish as he thought me a man or 
‘a devil!’ He had dreadful stomach complaints, and drank immense 
quantities of tea. He was indulged in every thing, even in his wildest 
imaginations, It would have been better if he had been regulated in 
all respects.’ 


If the spirit of song does not appear to be ordinarily the spirit 
of happiness to its inspired possessors, it is nevertheless a glo- 
rious privilege to be the source of so much happiness to others. 


Poetry does all, and more, for man than wine has ever been said 
todo. It is the best and noblest of drams. It brightens his 
countenance and makes glad his heart. It gives him wings, 
and lifts him out of the dirt; and leads him into green valleys ; 
and carries him up to high places, and shows him at his feet the 
earth and all its glories. The man read Homer as Homer ought 
to be read, who said, that every body afterwards looked to him 
to be a foot higher. What could Euripides mean, by complain- 
ing that poetry and music (a part, and the humblest part of it) 
were only used of old to make festivity more festive ? What nurse 
makes half so smooth the bed of sickness ? What moralist can 
so lay, as with a charm, the storm of human passions? Or what 
companionship can better relieve the cares, and throw a purer 
grace and dignity over the retirement, of the statesman and the 
hero? The Marquis de Chastellux, travelling through North 
America, staid one night only with Jefferson at Monticello. They 
passed great part of it in pointing out to each other their favour- 
ite passages in Ossian; and their hearts grew warm in passing 
from breast to breast the high-souled melancholy of the Celtic 
bard. No wonder that Dr Currie was pleased in contemplating 
this picture—the French noble, and the American democrat- 
leader, pledging at the foot of the Alleghany, in the cup of song 
from Morven. One of the last books which Fox took pleasure in, 
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during his last illness, was Crabbe’s Poems. So much for states- 
men. Now fora hero. It seems that General Wolfe kept his 
intention of attacking Quebec a profound secret. As they were 
dropping down the St Lawrence, Professor Robison, then a mid- 
shipman in command of an adjoining boat, overheard a gentle- 
man repeating to him Gray’s Elegy. Wolfe’s remark upon it 
was their first notice, that the attack would take place next day. 
The remark was the noblest of its panegyrics, and one as honour- 
able to the soldier as to the poet. ‘ I would rather,’ he said, 
‘have been the author of that piece than beat the French to- 
‘ morrow.’ What a scene! and what a moment !. How splendid 
is the compliment paid by it to poetry! and how sweet the 
satisfaction to have diffused such intense enjoyment over the 
last evening that Wolfe was destined to enjoy! By the compa- 
rison we may judge of the enjoyment; for we know that the 
morrow’s victory was a thing which he was well content to 
purchase with his life. 

Dr Currie had the true feeling of a poet. The enthusiasm 
with which ‘ he had crooned, in his solitary journeyings,’ over 
the ballads of the Bards of Scotland, well qualified him to be 
the historian of Burns, the greatest of them all. The corre- 
spondence, in the first of the present volumes, proves how 
reluctantly he undertook the office ; what great personal incon- 
venience he underwent in the discharge of it; the admiration 
for the poet, and compassion for his family, by which alone he 
was induced to listen to the application ; the singular good faith 
to the public, and delicacy of feeling towards the individual, 
with which he approached the painful parts of the subject; and, 
lastly, the entire satisfaction which Dugald Stewart, Mr Syme, 
Lord Woodhouselee, and Gilbert Burns, the brother, expressed 
at the time with the execution. It is rather late, after Dr 
Currie is in his grave, and when living evidence is perishing, 
to raise a cry of exaggeration and misrepresentation against 
his view of the indiscretions of his favourite minstrel; and to 
expect that, in the teeth of such testimony, any counter impres- 
sion can be made upon a reasonable mind. Dr Currie had too 
much pride in tracing ‘ the life and progress of this daring pea- 
‘ sant,’ to lift the veil from poor Burns’s infirmities, except with 
reluctance and in sorrow. ‘ This part of the subject,’ he ob- 
served, before he began his labours, ‘ must be touched with 
‘ great tenderness; but it must be touched. If his friends do 
‘not touch it, his enemies will. To speak my mind to you 
‘ freely, it appears to me that his misfortunes arose chiefly from 
‘his errors.’ After publication, Dr Currie was anxious about 
nothing so much as about the prudence and propriety of this 
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part of his delineation. His question is—‘ Have I touched the 
‘ bard with a rough or a lenient hand? and his own suspicion 
evidently leaned to the apprehension, that, in case he had ex- 
posed himself to either imputation, it was to the last. ‘If I 
‘ have softened somewhat the deep shade of his errors, you will 
‘ not find, [ trust, that I have compromised the interests of vir- 
‘tue.’ Surely society is entitled, on occasions like the life of 
Burns and Byron—if to any thing—to the truth; and to that 
most solemn of all warnings which the errors of genius convey. 

Dr Currie was perhaps less exclusively national than some of 
his countrymen have the credit or discredit of being. Yet he had 
strong upon him those early domestic associations, out of which 
the love of country most naturally springs. A passion for 
scenery—the gratification from the arts and from the most fa- 
voured intellectual or social intercourse—the traditionary pride 
of great historical recollections—or even the glowing sense of 
political pre-eminence and rights, do not leave behind so perma- 
nent an impression. Whether the cause is in the cloth or in the 
dye, Scotch family impressions have the merit of standing the 
wear and tear of life better than those of almost any other 
country, and of seldom wearing out but with the web into which 
they are ingrained. Wilkie’s memory could scarcely furnish him 
with prettier scenes than the following sketches. The first is an 
invitation sent across the Atlantic to his American relative. 

‘ You are now almost a stranger in your native land. Twenty-three 
years form a large portion of life; and so long you have been absent 
from Britain, and suffering the scorching beams and the numbing colds 
of the atmosphere of Virginia. Do not you think you should relish a 
sight of your old friends, and of the scenes of your infancy? About 
eighteen months ago I visited your father and mother; both, as our 
phrase is, rather frail, but preserving nearly the same appearance, and 
displaying the same kind hospitality as formerly. I was entertained 
in the far room where we used to sleep, and sat on the very same bed 
that held us together six-and-twenty years ago. The ideas were 
recalled to my mind as fresh as if they had happened yesterday ; and 
I could not but suppose I saw you lying under the clothes with your 
head bare, and a Jew’s harp in your mouth, playing your favourite 
air. I joked with your mother about your old tricks, and drank drams 
with your father till we fell a-kissing each other, and we could have 
both cried heartily. I looked into Mean Water to see if there were 
any minnows, and there they Jay under the banks just as when we left 
them.’ 


The second was a cordial for that dear old maiden aunt, to 
whom his youth had owed so much ; and the obligations to whom 
it was such a pleasure to feel and to acknowledge. 


‘1 do not know any one that flatters me more agreeably than my 
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good and kind aunt. I can declare to her, with great truth, that I am 
very sensible to her praise, and much gratified by any expression of her 
approbation. We are now very old acquaintance. We have seen 
many changes, and participated in many sorrows, and I hope the mu- 
tual sympathy and affection between us will continue while we are 
sensible of pleasure or sorrow. * * * * * * * My obligations to you 
are now nearly of thirty-four years’ standing ; and though they are not 
all fresh on my memory, yet many of them are; and instances of your 
kindness mingle themselves with the earliest impressions that remain 
on my mind. I can remember that you gave me a halfpenny to put 
in the first breeches’ pocket I ever had. I can remember too, that 
once, when we were walking from Gretney together, and a shower of 
rain came on, you took off your own scarlet cardinal, and put it round 
me, leaving yourself exposed, Truth to say, I neither understood the 
kindness, nor received it as I ought. We had to come past Kirkpa- 
trick school, and the boys were playing on the green, never minding 
the rain; and as we came by, they a’ cried oot, “ Ae! look at the little 
manny i’ the reed cardinal!” Oh! I was sadly mortified, and hard I 
struggled to get clear of the incumbrance ; but, as I could not do this, 
I jumped into the burn as we crossed it, out of mere spite. It was 
many years before I saw this business in a proper light. Well, I hope, 
you will not deny any of this. If you do, I will send you twenty times 
more of the same kind.’ 


It was impossible, with such recollections of the heart as well 
as others of the head, (how comes it that there is no such Eng- 
lish word as souvenirs ?) that he should not love the country of 
his youthful home. It seems, however, because, in his rational 
attachment, he did not love its faults, more indiscriminate 
idolaters were disposed to question the acceptableness of his 
worship. If Dr Currie’s life had been prolonged, and he could 
revisit the Scotland of the present day, he would find that its 
national character has undergone in this respect a considerable 
change and marked improvement. It would be no longer neces- 
sary to qualify his praise by criticisms on its servile indifference 
in the cause of constitutional freedom, or its barbarous indiffer- 
ence to war, whether right or wrong. There can be no doubt 
but that under an improved form of representation, its political 
character will equally improve. 

‘ For my part, I assure you, I love Scotland dearly :—I like her 
green vales, her clear streams, her bleak mountains ; as I travel north, 
I always watch the moment, and mark the spot (a little beyond Pen- 
rith,) where Burnswark rises above the English horizon, and present- 
ing itself the first object in Scotland, recalls at the same time the idea 
of my native country, and of the scenes of my early life. Considering 
that [ have lived but little in Scotland, and that I left it early, there is 
no man retains more of the partialities of a Scotchman than 1 do. Men, 
whose connexions in infancy deserved and possessed a large portion 
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of their affection, always, I observe, love their country. But though I 
love my country and my countrymen, when I examine their claims to 
esteem rationally, I am obliged to abate for the moment some part of 
my regard. Whatever trouble an ambitious and unprincipled states- 
man has with Englishmen, with Scotland he has little or no difficulty. 
You are always ready to give your confidence to the minister for the 
time being. You supported to a man the mad American war, and even 
now, (1794,) I am told, in spite of bloody experience, you are to a man 
supporters of this war, unexampled in the annals of Britain for ex- 
pense, disgrace, and carnage.’ 


We must conclude, and leave with the reader the agreeable 
task of looking through the correspondence for the evidence of 
those virtues and affections which made Dr Currie as delightful 
in his family as he was admired and respected out of it. Such 
a person well deserved a place in the biographical annals of his 
country. He was as remarkable as virtuous; and as useful a 
man as we ever knew of in a private station. He loved truth 
intensely. It may be said of him, as was said of Priestley—he 
followed truth, as a man who hawks follows his sport—at full 
speed, straight forward, looking only upward, and regardless into 
what difficulties the chase may lead him. He loved literature for 
its own sake, and for its influence on the civilisation and happi- 
ness of mankind. In its vineyard he labouref anxiously and suc- 
cessfully ; desirous of extending its sphége, and of bringing it into 
closer contact with the hearts and bosoms of men. His fellow- 
creatures he loved with that true humanity, which begins indeed 
at home, but the circle of which is not lost in spreading ; though 
it stops not until it has the whole world inclosed in it as kin, 
In their cause all labours and all sacrifices were light. We 
have chiefly dwelt on the moral courage which, though his pro- 
fession would have made neutrality in the eyes of most a duty 
and a merit, he uniformly volunteered in behalf of humanity and 
truth, The occasions were in themselves important; but the 
value of such examples is not occasional ;—it is beyond all price, 
and is lasting as mankind. It has been a painful pre-eminence 
at times, to live a century too soon, even in science ;—to discover 
and maintain unpopular truths, whether about chemistry or the 
stars. But to be beforehand with your age in political know- 
ledge and intrepidity, implies always a far greater risk, and is, in 
this light, therefore, a far greater honour ; and shame be to the 
generations that come after, if, in times when liberality of sen- 
timent has ceased to be a transportable offence, they cherish not 
the memory of men, the fruits of whose perils and of whose 
virtues they enjoy ! 
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Art. ViI.—Four Essays on Colonial Slavery. By Joun Jere- 
MIE, Esq. late First President of the Royal Court of St Lucia. 
8vo. London: 1831. 


A® order of the King in Council, for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slaves in the Crown Colonies, was issued on the 
2d of November, 1831, and has been transmitted as law to the 
governors of those colonies, viz. the united colonies of Deme- 
rara and Berbice, Trinidad, St Lucia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Mauritius. This order was accompanied by a circular 
despatch of Lord Goderich, the Colonial Secretary, addressed to 
the governors of the Colonies. In this despatch his Lordship 
explains most perspicuously the views with which the Govern- 
ment at home drew up the order, that the agents to whom the 
administration of it is intrusted may not be induced by any 
local influence to fall short of the full execution of it. The con- 
tumacious resistance with which the order has been received in 
Trinidad and St Lucia, especially the latter island, and the efforts 
of the inhabitants to make the governor suspend its operation, 
have shown that his lordship’s precaution was not unnecessary. 
There is one passage of this well-weighed, sound-reasoning, 
and temperate document, to which we would earnestly call 
the attention of all who are in any way connected with any 
of our Colonies :—-* The exigency of the occasion is such, as 
‘to demand from the King’s government decision and firm- 
‘ ness—from yourself the utmost exertion of your authority and 
* influence—and from all classes of the King’s subjects in 
‘ the colonies, a calm and deliberate review of the position in 
‘ which the great question of Negro Slavery stands. It would 
‘ be a fatal illusion to suppose, that the progress of ameliorating 
‘ measures, tending to the ultimate extinction of slavery by 
‘ cautious and gradual means, can be averted. No man who 
‘has watched the progress of public opinion in Europe, can 
‘avoid this conclusion. It is in no unfriendly spirit, but, on 
‘ the contrary, with feelings of the deepest anxiety for the wel- 
‘ fare of the proprietary body, that I would most earnestly and 
‘ respectfully urge this fact on their attention. To embark in 
‘a contest upon this subject, of which the result could not but 
‘ be unfavourable, and might be most disastrous to those who 
‘ should provoke it, would be but to add to the amount of that 
‘ distress which no men more freely acknowledge, or more deeply 
‘ deplore, than the official advisers of the Crown.’ His lordshi 
speaks, as a Minister of the Crown should speak, decidedly but 
cautiously, not going beyond the matter immediately before him, 
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not committing the government of which he is a member ;—a 
government which has indicated its disposition, but which has 
not yet taken its final resolution upon the momentous question 
of slavery. But we, whose attention is directed, not to one par- 
ticular measure, but to the whole of this great subject—we 
would most earnestly and respectfully urge on the attention of 
Colonial proprietors and Colonial merchants, of Members of 
Parliament, and of the official advisers of the Crown themselves, 
this fact—that the great bulk of that part of the people of this 
country, who have the means of receiving information, and 
who are able to form an opinion upon this matter, who have 
the feelings and the consciences of free men and of Christians, 
and whose moral judgment is not perverted by a notion of their 
private interest in the question, are now looking most anxiously, 
not merely for the ultimate extinction of negro slavery by a 
gradual process of amelioration, but for the utter and speedy 
removal of this huge evil from the face of the earth. Such are 
the numbers, the intelligence, and the political power of those 
by whom this earnest hope, or rather we may say this settled 
purpose, is entertained—such, above all, is their weight of cha- 
racter and moral influence in the community, that, in the words 
of Lord Goderich, it will be a fatal illusion to suppose that the 
abolition of slavery can be long averted. To prolong a contest, 
of which the result cannot but be unfavourable, will only add to 
the final amount of that distress, which the West India proprie- 
tors have already brought upon themselves by their obstinate 
adherence to their own vicious policy. 

The reasons which have wrought this determination in the 
minds of so large and so powerful a portion of the people, are 
no idle fancies, no transitory feelings; but a conviction of the 
real state of the case, impressed by an overpowering strength 
of evidence; and a deep and abiding sense of the personal guilt 
contracted by every individual who in any way tolerates the 
evil. 

A reflecting mind, and a well informed conscience, might in- 
deed have arrived at the same conclusion antecedently to any 
evidence of the peculiar facts of the case. To such a mind it is 
manifest that personal slavery, upheld for the benefit of the 
slave-owner, is in itself an unlawful state; except when it is in- 
flicted as a punishment for crime, or imposed for the purpose 
of working off a debt. We presume that even West Indian 
advocates will not have the hardihood, at this stage of the con- 
troversy, to assert that negro slavery is maintained for the be- 
nefit of the negroes themselves, like the subjection and discipline 
of children and apprentices. Such a plea may serve as an 
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apology for the slavery of the patriarchal ages; but the West 
Indian Colonies are not the scene of this state of simplicity and 
innocence. In our own country we are acquainted only with 
penal slavery,—the slavery of our prisons, hulks, and dock-yards; 
and it is a slavery which the field-negro has good reason to 
envy.* If we witnessed the state under any other cireum- 
stances, our common humanity would instinctively rise up 
against it. When the slavery of Christians existed at Algiers, 
our fleet went forth to break their bonds, and the heart of the 
whole country went with it. But merely because we are used 
to hear of the slavery of the negro, the hearts of many are 
hardened to it; and some who are unwilling even to see a cri- 
minal on the tread-mill, can think without pity or remorse of 
the perpetual bondage of hundreds of thousands of their unof- 
fending fellow- creatures. 

But if personal slavery be in itself unjustifiable, surely here- 
ditary slavery is a still more palpable wickedness,—a more fla- 
grant violation of the laws of God,—a more presumptuous contra- 
diction of his purposes. That a moral agent, a reasonable and 
responsible being, should be born into the world, only to suffer 
for the sufferings of its parents,—to be throughout its whole ex- 
istence upon earth the mere property of another,—to labour on 
till death without a hope or aim of its own,—is a monstrous 
anomaly, of which the unreasonableness can be equalled only by 
the sin. Yet this is the state which our Colonial countrymen 
claim a right to perpetuate as an inalienable patrimony. This 
is a state tolerated by a legislature, which indignantly swept 
away, as a relic of barbarous legislation, the taint attached to 
the blood of a traitor. 

But though such general arguments would suffice for thinking 
and feeling minds, applying themselves impartially to the con- 
sideration of the question ; yet by those whom interest and habit 
have engaged in the support of slavery, they would be set down 
as vague theories and sentimental speculations ; and they would 
not have wrought in the active and practical part of the com- 
munity the thorough conviction of the evil of slavery, and the 
conscientious determination to remove it; of which we solemnly 
warn the upholders of the Colonial system, and to the existence 
and the strength of which we humbly call the attention of the 





* Mr Stephen has shown, in his second volume on the Practice of Slas 
very, pp. 316-319, that an English convict kept at hard labour, works 
about half the time of a common negro, and receives an allowance of 
food double in quantity, and more than double in nutritious quality. 
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legislature and of the executive government. Sound-judging, 
practical, business-like Englishmen have been forced to this 
conclusion by the most minute and particular evidence of the 
actual working of the slave system ; and if we go over the heads 
of the argument in the very briefest manner, and state the out- 
line of the case which is established by legislative acts of the 
Colonial Assemblies, by official documents, and by the confes- 
sions and assumptions of the Colonists themselves, and of their 
friends, the wonder will be, not that sentence is passed upon 
negro slavery, but that it has been suffered to endure so long. 

A person ignorant of the system of Colonial slavery might, 
perhaps, imagine that a slave was accounted a human being, 
and possessed in general of the rights of humanity; and that the 
circumstances in which his slavery consisted were particular 
exceptions, enacted and defined by positive law. The truth of 
the case is the exact contrary. The slave system of the Colonies 
was originally comprehended in the simple principle, every where 
received as the custom of the country and as common law, that 
a slave had no human rights whatever, and was merely the 
property of his master ;—as absolutely his property as any beast 
of the field. Whatsoever protection against despotic power hag 
anywhere been granted to the negro slave; whatsoever rights, 
in relation either to his master or to the community at large, 
have anywhere been allowed to him, have been enacted by sta- 
tute law; and these are the exceptions to the general rule;—these 
are the alterations of his original, and, as the Colonists would 
term it, his natural condition. 

To enumerate all the negatives implied in an universal nega- 
tion of human rights, and to specify all the grievances to which 
the negro was thereby subjected, would be a task that could 
never be fully accomplished. Mr Stephen (in his first volume 
on the Legal State of Slavery,) has pointed out the most promi- 
nent features of the condition, in three most perspicuous chap- 
ters, on its incidents, 1. As they respect the relation between 
the slave and his master; 2. as they respect the relation of the 
slave to free individuals, other than the master and his dele- 
gates; and, 3, as they respect his relation to the civil govern- 
meut of the country: and to these chapters we would refer the 
student who wishes to gain a clear idea both of the theory of 
slavery in the good old times, before the efforts of emancipators 
and the voice of an indignant mother country had compelled the 
Colonists to derange the uniformity and impair the consistency 
of their simple ideal; and also of the amount of improvement 
which had been extorted from them up to 1824, by the unre- 
mitting contest of six-and-thirty years. We are careful to ine 
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form our readers to what date Mr Stephen’s statements are to 
be referred ; but the progress of Colonial legislation in restoring 
the rights of humanity to the slave is not so rapid, but that his 
book, with a very small appendix, may still serve as a manual 
of the law of slavery. Upon the third head of his division we 
would observe, that long before the laws interposed in any way 
in behalf of the slave, they subjected him to a penal code of 
atrocious severity, peculiar to the slave, and not applicable to 
the freeman, and deprived him of those safeguards of innocence 
which are furnished by the usual forms of criminal jurisdiction. 

When we come to examine what has been done to better the 
condition of the unhappy negro, we must remark, in the first 
place, that all improvement is comparatively recent. The ear- 
liest Colonial act upon the subject is the consolidated slave act 
of Jamaica of 1788. In the next place, all improvement has 
been forced upon the colonies from without. Whatsoever has 
been done, has been done ‘ grudgingly, and of necessity ;’ in 
consequence of the exposure of the deformities of their system ; 
and with the hope of appeasing or diverting the indignation of 
the British people, and of preventing the real and effectual re- 
formation of slavery by the government at home. It is the cha- 
racteristic peculiarity of by far the greater number of the me- 
liorating acts of the West Indian legislatures, that they were 
passed, not from any sincere sense of the evils which they pro- 
fess to correct,—not even with a perception of their evil nature, 
and far Jess with an honest desire to remove them; but with 
the design of making out a specious case, of imposing upon the 
credulity of the mother country, and of obviating measures 
which could not be openly resisted. Some of the legislatures 
have ventured to avow these motives ; but that such was the im- 
pulse under which they all acted, cannot be questioned by any 
one who has the slightest knowledge of the facts. 

Their first ostentatious improvements were made in the hope 
of averting the abolition of the slave trade. When the white- 
wash began to wear off the sepulchre, when a Parliamentary 
address was presented to the Crown, when the executive go- 
vernment called upon the Colonial Assemblies for a more sub- 
stantial reformation, they reluctantly set to work again; but not 
till the cogent argument had been again urged by the longer 
sighted West Indian Committee in London, that if the slave laws 
were not reformed, the slave trade was likely to be abolished. 
When the abolition really teok place, and in the repose of suc- 
cess public discussion was suspended in England, the Colonial 
Assemblies remained inactive; though this was the very time 
when they ought to have accommodated their institutions to the 
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change of their circumstances ; if they had had any design to be 
less lavish in the expenditure of human life, or any desire to miti- 
gate the severities, which they had hitherto justified by the plea 
of necessity on account of the perpetual importation of African 
savages, They did not set to work again till Mr Wilberforce’s 
Register Bill threatened not only to make the abolition of the 
slave trade effectual, and to cut off every chance of its clandes- 
tine restoration ; but also to lay open, by the light of documen- 
tary evidence, the secrets of the West Indian prison-house, and 
to enable the British Parliament and Public finally to deter- 
mine, whether Colonial slavery was a source of comfort and hap- 
piness to the slaves, such as the Colonists had boldly affirmed it 
to be, or a system of slow but wholesale murder. Then, indeed, 
the Colonial Societies were thrown into an agony of apprehen- 
sion; and, by their obstreperous outcries, and by a mock show 
of reformation, they succeeded in averting the dreaded evil, and 
in persuading the British nation to forfeit its character, not only 
for justice and humanity, but for consistency and steadiness of 
purpose,—to repent of its repentance of the accursed slave trade, 
and to intrust the completion of its measures for ceasing to do 
evil, and the commencement of its measures for doing well, to 
the very perpetrators of the wrong ;—to the men who had fought 
obstinately and desperately in defence of the traffic in human 
blood, and all the crimes which it engendered. The registra- 
tion of slaves, and the other reformations connected with that 
measure, were left to the local legislatures; and for once, the 
friends of the slave in England, and his masters in Jamaica, 
were pretty well agreed; when, a year or two afterwards, the Ja- 
maica Assembly declared its own Registration Act to be a vex- 
atious and useless grievance. In May, 1823, Mr Canning mo- 
ved the celebrated resolutions in the House of Commons, of 
which the first was, ‘ That it is expedient to adopt effectual 
‘and decisive measures for meliorating the condition of the 
‘ slave population in his Majesty's Colonies ;’ and thus this coun- 
try was again pledged, even more solemnly than before, to the 
reformation and ultimate extinction of slavery. The ultimate 
object of the proposed meliorations was expressly declared to be 
the extinction of slavery ; a consummation which the Colonists 
had always professed to regard as a violation of the sacred laws of 
property, and every approach to which they stigmatized as bare- 
faced wrong and robbery; and yet the eloquent and ingenious 
statesman who moved the resolutions, was so far deluded by the 
habitual representations of his Colonial friends, as to suppose that 
it was an effectual and decisive measure to recommend meliora- 
ting measures to the West Indian legislatures. The success of the 
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experiment corresponded with the fears and predictions of the ex- 
perienced opponents of slavery, and not with the benevolent pur- 
poses of the government. Some of the Colonial Assemblies seemed 
to think, that they had pushed the farce of mock reformation, as 
far as it could go with safety; and that if it were carried fur- 
ther, there would be a danger of its becoming a reality. They 
were emboldened by the success of their resistance to the Regis- 
ter Bill; and they treated the recommendations of the Parlia- 
ment and the Crown with the most presumptuous contumacy. 
Never was the supreme authority of a country more grossly in- 
sulted, than by the auswers which the legislative bodies of Ja- 
maica and Bar badoes, and some other islands, returned to the 
recommendations addressed to them by their governors in the 
name of his Majesty. It would have been well, perhaps, if 
this contumacy had been universal and unbending. The mat- 
ter might have been brought to a quicker decision. But in 
other Colonies they went again to their unwilling work; legis- 
lating with an ostentatious profession of improvement, but with 
a secret purpose of defeating their own legislation. From this 
period, however, their ingenuity began to be more severely taxed 
than in former days, before experience had made our statesmen 
at home somewhat less credulous of Colonial philanthropy. The 
government recommended, not only improvement, but specific 
measures of improvement. To those Colonies which are happily 
exempted from a local legislature of slave-owners, Orders in 
Council were issued, which, though in many respects they fell 
short of the wishes of the advocates of safe emancipation, went 
far beyond any meliorations ever contemplated by Colonial law- 
givers; and these orders were proposed as models for the imi- 
tation of the chartered Colonies. Under this novel compulsion 
different measures in different quarters have been slowly and 
reluctantly adopted. But of the spirit of this forced legislation, 
it will be a sufficiont specimen, if we point out, that for the of- 
fice of Protector of slaves, who was to be the receiver of com- 
plaints, the enquirer into grievances, the patron and the advocate 
of injured slaves, and whom the government most properly re- 
quired to be entirely unconnected with slave property, the fa- 
vourite Colonial substitute has been a Council of Protection, com- 
posed of the ordinary magistrates; that is, of the chief slave- 
holders of the district, who are supposed to sit solemnly to re- 
ceive complaints against themselves, or-at least against their 
fellow slave-holders, with whom they are connected by the 
strongest corporate spirit, and the most deeply-rooted notion of 
their common interest in all the abuses of the slave system. 
These councils possess no more power than the members of 
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them possessed before as justices. It is observable that the 
Colonial legislatures, in assigning the duties of their councils of 
protection, have been most careful to award punishments for all 
such complaints as may be pronounced to be groundless; and 
have taken no measures for rescuing the slave from the domi- 
nion of his master, however well-founded his tale of oppression 
or cruelty may be. When the government at home proceeded 
a step further, and transmitted to the Colonial Assemblies eight 
bills, in which the proposed reforms were distinctly embodied 
in language which admitted of no evasion, they were all every 
where contumeliously rejected. It is manifest from the very 
nature of the case, without any further examples, that legisla- 
tive acts, for the mitigation or reformation of slavery, passed by 
assemblies of slave-owners, in avowed contradiction to their own 
wishes and notions of their own interests, and adopted only to 
obviate measures of melioration from a superior power, must 
be delusive and inefficient ;—specious in words, but inoperative 
as rules of practice. Such, almost all the meliorating acts of 
the Colonial legislatures have been shown to be ;*—mere rags to 
cover the blotches and ulcers of the system; not skilful applica- 
tions for their thorough cure. In the words of Mr Jeremie 
(p. 21.) they are ¢ well-sounding to the ear, worse than useless 
‘in effect. They had no executory principle. Either the regu- 
‘ Jation was too vague, or there was no penalty, or it was com- 
‘ mitted to hands adverse to its enforcement; and, if these fail- 
‘ed, next came the judicatories, hampered with every possible 
‘ rule that could tend to render the ascertainment of the truth 
‘ impracticable.’ 

In the last words, Mr Jeremie alludes more particularly to 
the practice which, of all others, is most efficacious in making 
the pretended meliorating acts a dead letter,—the general re- 
jection of slave evidence against white men. In most of the 
colonies the planter, or the planter’s deputy, has only to take 
care that no white is within sight or hearing, and he may per- 
petrate what enormity he pleases, without any fear of legal 
consequences. One of the Colonial Assemblies gravely enacted 
that a slave should be capable of giving testimony, if he had 
been baptized by a clergyman of the Church of England ; as if 
there were danger in allowing a West Indian jury to give what 
credit they pleased to the testimony of a negro baptized by a 





* We cannot enter into the minute examinations which prove that 
such is the fact ; but we refer our readers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
Nos. 11, 28, 29, 31, 34, 38, 43, 52, 65. 
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Moravian or Methodist missionary, or even a heathen who had 
eyes and ears. Even where the evidence of slaves has been 
admitted in other cases, it is excluded where the accused is the 
master or manager ; that is, in the cases in which it is most 
wanted. Only two of the chartered colonies, Grenada and 
Tobago, have earned for themselves an honourable exception 
from the general character which has been given of Colonial 
legislation, by freely admitting slave evidence in all cases, and 
against all persons. 

It appears, therefore, that the original assumption of the 
system of West Indian slavery was, that the slave is the mere 
property of his master, and is to be left in all respects to his 
mercy and discretion. And, though the enactments which the 
Colonial legislatures have been induced to make from motives of 
policy, have destroyed this terribly simple theory, yet in their 
effect they leave the practice but very little altered. If any 
thing has bettered the practice of the West Indies, it has been 
a consciousness that many eyes are turned to that quarter, and 
a wholesome fear lest flagrant cases of cruelty should bring a 
scandal upon the whole system, and aid the friends of emanci- 
pation in their efforts for its destruction. 

It was a favourite artifice of the Colonists, especially in the 
earlier stages of the controversy, to represent that the apparent 
defects or enormities of the slave codes, and the legal disabili- 
ties of the slave, were more than compensated by the liberal and 
benevolent tone of feeling among the white inhabitants. It had 
never been thought worth while to protect the negro from exces- 
sive andcruel punishment, or even from mutilation and maiming, 
to secure him from being overworked, or to provide for him an 
adequate supply of food and clothing, because the humanity of 
the master, to say nothing of his self-interest, prevented any 
grievance from being practically felt in consequence of these 
omissions. The manners and sentiments of a community may 
often be more just and more humane than their positive laws ; 
as would appear, in our own country, from a comparison of the 
verdicts of juries for the last thirty years with the enactments 
of the statute-book. But where the barbarity of a code consist- 
ed in its silence, and its positive enactments were on the side of 
mitigation, it would be strange if the legislatures were habitually 
more humane than they cared to set down on paper. The truth 
is, that the very contrary is the case; and that the prejudices, 
and feelings, and manners, and language of the white inhabit- 
ants of the Colonies are still all fashioned upon their old notion, 
that a negro is a being of an inferior species, a mere working ani- 
mal, the absolute property of his master. With that uneasiness 
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which ever atiends the secret consciousness of a bad eause, they 
are exceedingly jealous of: the slightest interference between the 
owner and his property ; even of the interference of the supreme 
government of the state. ‘ May not a man do what he will 
‘ with his own ?’ is a maxim infinitely more popular in the Co- 
lonies than it has lately been at home; and is an apology, not 
for notices to quit, but for the cart-whip, and the stocks, and red 
pepper in the eyes. The unwilling and deceptive legislation to 
which the chartered Colonies have been alternately coaxed and 
driven, has augmented the bulk of their statute-books; but on 
their tempers and feelings it has produced little effect; except, 
perhaps, to embitter them still more against the despised and 
dreaded negro. 

Here justice requires us to make a distinction, and in making 
it we shall expose more thoroughly this mischievous sophism of 
the defenders of slavery. Among the non-resident proprietors of 
slaves, noblemen and gentlemen of high rank and consideration 
in this country, and among our West Indian merchants, who, 
by the ordinary operations of commerce, or by trusts or mort- 
gages, are interested in the produce of slave labour, no doubt 
there are many upright and honourable and benevolent men ;— 
even men sincere in the profession of a more than commonly 
strict religious character, whose consciences can honestly bear 
them witness, that they are not possessed with any malignant 
prejudices against the slave; that they regard his unhappy con- 
dition with humanity and charity; and that they are desirous of 
bestowing upon him every benefit which they believe him to 
need, and which they judge him capable of receiving. They feel 
that to them the silence of the slave codes would be no apology 
for injury and cruelty; that their own humanity would more 
than supply the defects of legislation; and that their con- 
sciences would judge of their conduct to their dependants by a 
standard above the law. So they judge of themselves, at a dis- 
tance from the atmosphere of temptation and guilt ;—ata distance 
from the scenes, where the heart is hardened, and the passions 
exasperated, and the sentiments corrupted, by the habitual exer- 
cise of despotic power. We know the deceitfulness of human 
nature ; but God forbid that we should say of any individual, 
before he is tried, that he does not judge truly. But the evil is, 
that these upright and benevolent men form the same judgment 
of the inhabitants of the Colonies; and impart to them the sanc- 
tion of their own high characters. They believe that their own 
liberal views and feelings are shared by men, the great bulk of 
whom are of inferior rank in society, and far inferior education ;— 
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mortgaged planters, who are striving to save themselves from 
utter ruin, by getting the greatest quantity of productive labour 
out of their slaves with the least possible expense of sustenance ; 
attorneys, whose measure of self-approbation is the number of 
hogsheads they consign; managers, overseers, and book-keepers, 
accustomed not only to depute the tyranny of the cart-whip to 
the drivers in the field, but daily to direct and superintend the 
infliction of punishments at the home stall ; and, worse than this, 
accustomed to indulge all the whims of despotic power in all the 
petty details of domestic life:—men who are nobles and princes 
by virtue of a white skin, to whom the degradation of the black 
is rank and honour; men, who by their circumstances are shut 
out from all the benefits of mixed society, and free discussion, 
and extended views of policy; men, who by their exchange of 
thoughts can only encourage one another in their common pre- 
judices; men, we will finally venture to add, to whom the voice 
of faithful religious instruction on matters connected however 
remotely with their duty to the slave, is seldom or never address- 
ed. There are residents even in the West Indies, who have 
escaped the contagion of their moral plague; but the great mass 
of the white population is fearfully corrupted by their system of 
slavery. Yet these men eagerly take credit to themselves for 
the good character of their distant and deluded friends; and 
would pass themselves off upon the British public as patterns of 
humanity and liberality. 

The pamphlet of Mr Jeremie is especially valuable as the tes- 
timony of an intelligent, observant, and unprejudiced witness to 
the werking of the system of Colonial Slavery, and the general 
tone of Colonial opinions and feelings. He arrived in St 
Lucia, in February, 1825, in possession of the office of Chief 
Justice, or First President of the Royal Court ; and he continued 
to hold this office for about six years. The first object of his 
appointment was to assimilate the institutions of St Lucia, which 
had been originally a French settlement, to those of our own 
Colonies. Of the formation of his opinions on the question of 
slavery, we shall leave him to speak for himself :—* At the time 
* the tender of an appointment was first made to him, he was un- 
* acquainted with a single individual in the service of the Colonial 
‘ department, and his political opinions were rather opposed to the 
‘ then government. On the question of slavery, he was thoroughly 
‘ indifferent; indeed, it was so remote from his usual pursuits 
* that he may fairly say he had never given it a thought. In the 
‘ interval between the first proposal, and his accepting office, his 

‘ professional avocations brought him to England, and on this 
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‘ occasion (probably owing to this proposal) his curiosity prompt- 
‘ed him to attend an Anti-Slavery Meeting; he believes the 
‘second. The impression made on his mind at that meeting 
‘ was rather unfavourable than otherwise to the abolitionists. He 
‘heard much declamation,—much angry and eloquent declama- 
‘ tion, but, accustomed from early life to sift evidence, it struck 
‘him that there was then a deficiency of facts and of evidence 
‘on which to ground that declamation.’ ‘ With this impression 
‘ the writer went to the Colonies. His duties were there, as is 
‘ shown, likely to be but little connected with slavery; and the 
‘ advice he received on the subject, from the only gentleman in 
‘ office to whom he mentioned it, was to avoid those matters, 
‘ especially as his actual duties were likely to prove sufficiently 
* unpopular.’ 

Mr Jeremie states that, till his return to this country, he was 
not acquainted with a single member of the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and a reference to a note in No. 29, p. 113, of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, will prove most satisfactorily that there was no friend- 
ly league between the Chief President of St Lucia and the advo- 
cates of emancipation in England. It has been the force of truth 
alone which has ranged them on the same side. 

Mr Jeremie had no expectation of being called upon officially 
to form any opinion upon slavery :—‘ But whether fortunately 
‘ or otherwise, certainly very unexpectedly, the last despatch he 
‘ received from government, before he left England, happened 
‘to be an official letter, from the Under Secretary of State, 
‘ transmitting the whole of the papers on this point up to that 
‘ period, with directions to revise and report on the slave laws 
‘then preparing for St Lucia; and thus he was at once invol- 
© ved in a discussion which he had wished to avoid, and called 
‘ upon to attend with assiduity to the bearings of the question.’ 

‘ The first draft of the slave law was completed at the close 
‘of the year 1825, when he had been nearly twelve months in 
‘ the colony, and had had, as he conceived, the best opportunities 
‘ of forming a judgment. He had taken the most respectable 
‘ colonial information, had made a tour of the island that he 
‘ might ascertain, de vist, what was the actual condition of the 
‘slaves, and had revised carefully every enactment which ap- 
‘ peared in the books of the colony. 

‘ The opinion thus formed by himself amounted to this, that 
‘ he conceived what had been alleged, of the general cruelties of 
‘ slavery, was a downright misrepresentation ; and this opinion 
* was laid upon the tables of Parliament in the subsequent year. 
‘ —But hitherto the slave had not enjoyed the liberty of freely 
‘ communicating with his protectors ; he had not enjoyed those 
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‘ 


important rights which rendered him in any degree independ- 
ent of his manager. 

‘ Searcely was this opinion transmitted, and the new slave 
law promulgated, than a negro came before him with a collar 
riveted round his neck, from which projected three prongs of 
about ten inches each in length, and at the end of either of 
those prongs were inserted three smaller ones about an inch 
long, and these were attached to a chain, reaching to fetters 
joining round his ankles. His back and limbs were wealed 
from neck to foot, and he declared that this collar was kept on 
him by day and by night; that he worked with it in the field ; 
and on his return was immured in a solitary cell; and that this 
course had been practised for some months in order to prevent 
his running away, the crime with which he was principally 
charged.—This might however be a solitary instance. 

‘ A commission of three gentlemen of reputed humanity, 
namely, an officer holding the situation of Procureur du Roi, 
or official protector of slaves, together with the commandant 
of the quarter in which the plantation was situated, and the 
commandant of the neighbouring quarter, were sent out to in- 
vestigate the affair. These gentlemen returned with a written 
report, wherein not a word of the negro’s statement was shaken. 
They admitted that there were three other men at the time 
on the estate, with collars of the same description, and that 
those collars were in use in the country. The Procureur du 
Roi added, that the collars in use were not quite so heavy ; but 
the commissioners, apparently with a view of settling that 
point, had weighed the collar, and affirmed that it was not 
heavier than usual. The report also stated, that there was a 
woman covered with sores, who was found in chains, and who 
had been so chained for near two years; and yet the commis- 
sioners reported, that the estate was well managed, and that 
the arrangements were good !—This was not at a remote pe- 
riod, but in the year 1826. 

* As may be supposed, the report was not quite so satisfactory 
to others, as to those gentlemen. But no sooner was it known 
that the law was to be rigorously adhered to, than reports of 
insubordination among the negroes, and of the necessity of a 
militia, or some other armed protecting force, to keep them in 
order, were universally circulated; all which not only sur- 
prised me, but was at that time incomprehensible. A _procla- 
mation was, however, issued against these collars. What fol- 
lowed? Scarcely two months afterwards, other reports were 
spread of discontent and actual mutiny of so serious a nature 
* having broken out on the same estate, that the principal offi- 
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‘cers of government were directed to investigate the matter 
‘anew. The result was, that in lieu of the collar, the following 
‘ punishment had been used. The women were hung by the 
‘ arms to a peg, raised so high above their heads, that the toes 
‘ alone touched the ground, the whole weight of the body rest 
‘ ing on the wrists of the arms or the tips of the toes. The re- 
‘ port of a mutiny was mere invention. 

‘ This torture was put down, one of the offenders fined, and 
‘the other imprisoned. But what was the third expedient 
‘adopted? The field-stocks,—an invention forwarded from 
‘ Trinidad, and which was actually legalized by the regulations 
‘ drawn up by myself—so little aware was I of the severity of 
‘the punishment; indeed my attention was first drawn to it 
‘by a planter himself. The field-stocks are in short, or at 
‘ least may be rendered, nothing less than the most cruel picket- 
‘ing. They are in the shape of a pillory, the hands of the slave 
‘are inserted in grooves, which may be raised to any height 
‘ above the head, and the feet are inserted in other grooves at 
‘ the bottom of the instrument, the toes alone being made to 
‘ touch the ground: the body is thus suspended in mid-air, its 
‘ whole weight resting on the wrists and toes. 

‘In Trinidad they fix leaden weights to the wrists, which of 
‘ course add considerably to the torture. It is a legalized sub- 
‘ stitute for the whip, and even pregnant women are not exempt- 
* ed from it.—What has humanity gained ?’ pp. 5-7. 

The next lesson in Mr Jeremie’s experience is still more in- 
structive as to the general tone of Colonial feeling. It is the 
property theory in full practice :— 

‘ About the time that the negro presented himself with the 
‘ collar, the writer was presiding in court, when a case came on 
‘ in appeal, which had commenced some years before. It was a 
‘ demand by a manager against a proprietor for wages. 

‘ The proprietor pleaded, as a set-off, the value of two slaves 
‘ killed by the over-flogging of the manager. The account ran 
‘thus: After several items of very trifling amount, for soap, can- 
¢ dles, money advanced on account, &c., were the two following, 
‘ by far the largest :— 

‘No. 19. For the value of John the cooper, flogged to 
‘death by you, and then buried in the cane piece, 400 dol- 
* lars !” 

‘« No, 21. For the price of the negress, Mary Clare, who 
‘ died by bruises received from you, 300 dollars !” 

‘ The manner in which the presumed murderer treated this, 
‘was as follows—being extracted from the judicial proceed- 
¢ ings :— 
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‘« The observation on one of these claims will do for both. 
‘ And we tell the defendant that the plaintiff might have ex- 
‘ pected objections, as this would cause a delay in the payment 
‘(of his wages); but he was far from anticipating a payment 
‘in this coin. It is not the manager that is to bear the loss of 
* negroes employed by the defendant. If the latter had rights to 
‘ exercise in this respect, he could long since have made use of 
‘them. This kind of speculation is new, but it will not take. 
‘ The two articles we therefore object to, still more decidedly 
‘ than to the rest: they amount jointly to 700 dollars.” 

‘ The pleadings on the other side, which were also produced 
‘in the cause, were in the same strain of disgusting levity. The 
‘ proprietor reminded the manager that the coin was not so bad, 
‘ for the latter seemed to have forgotten his note of hand for 
‘ 300 dollars given to indemnify him for the loss of the woman. 
‘ This he produced, undertaking at the same time to prove the 
‘ other case; and among the papers was an affidavit from the 
* overseer of the estate, who, in the most distinct manner, cor- 
‘ roborated both the charges. With these papers before him, the 
‘ judge of first instance discussed the proofs as mere matter of 
‘account; he admitted that in which the note had been produ- 
* ced, but stated that the other was not satisfactorily made out, 
‘ and the 300 dollars only were deducted from the wages. 

‘ The case was re-argued and re-heard on appeal, in the same 
‘ indifferent manner, and the manager and the first judge dying 
‘ in the course of the proceedings, it was deemed too late to push 
‘ the point further. 

‘ That two men should venture thus to traffic in murder, is 
‘in itself an awful circumstance; but even this is outdone by 
‘ the calm indifference with which the pleadings, the account it- 
‘self, the very judgments, prove the case to have been contem- 
‘ plated. Then, who was this proprietor? He was the writer’s 
‘ predecessor in office; Chief-Justice of the colony; who held a 
‘ seat in the Royal Court, on the first trial ; and, in the interval, 
‘ had attained the Presidency ; and in this office had been per- 
‘ mitted to continue for thirteen years, during which this cause 
‘was under public discussion. Nor was he at length removed, 
‘ except on a subsequent application of the first President, for 
‘ other offences connected with slavery.’—pp. 7, 8. 

Mr Jeremie then mentions some circumstances of a case 
which came before him, in which a planter was charged with 
having murdered six or eight of his slaves in as many years. 
The information against him proceeded at last, not from a sense 
of justice or humanity, but from a private dispute. The very 
attempt to investigate the matter produced a general alarm and 
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resistance. Enough was proved, on some of the charges, to pro- 
duce in Mr Jeremie a thorough conviction of their truth; but, 
in consequence of the restrictions upon slave evidence, and 
other formalities, with which such criminal proceedings in the 
island were then clogged, the prisoner escaped punishment. 

Some of the details of this prosecution are highly instructive. 
The whole is recorded in writing : and indeed Mr Jeremie states 
only such facts as can be verified by documentary evidence. 

‘ It appears, on the proceedings, that when one of these im- 
‘ puted murders was committed, the informer, publicly and of- 
‘ ficially, for he was then Lieutenant-Commandant of his Quar- 
* ter, made it known to the Commandant of the Quarter, to the 
‘ public prosecutor, and to the criminal judge; and they not 
* only refrained from proceeding, but the judge, especially, en- 
¢ deavoured to conceal the offence, and to dissuade him from 
‘following it up, ¢as it might cause much mischief in Eng- 
‘ land.” ’ 

‘ It further appears that the prisoner, not content with esca- 
‘ ping punishment, actually made a charge on the public trea- 
‘sury for the value of one of the slaves he had killed, on the 
‘ plea that he had been killed by a duly authorized detachment 
‘ as a runaway; and that this claim had been allowed. When 
‘ this last fact became known, on inspecting the public accounts, 
‘ several planters remonstrated with the treasurer, who replied, 
¢ It is better to keep those things quiet.” Thus they, one and 
‘all, public officers included, not only allowed a murderer to 
‘escape punishment, and dissuaded from the prosecution of his 
‘ recent murder, but actually rewarded and indemnified him for 
‘ committing the crime.’—pp. 12, 13. 

But a still more characteristic touch remains behind. Upon 
this person’s petition, setting forth his claim upon the public 
treasury for the value of his killed negro, Mr Jeremie found an 
endorsement, an official memorandum, that it was to be ex- 
plained, that, if ranaways were not denounced to the civil com- 
missaries, if killed, they were not to be paid for. 

‘ Not a word appears of the natural conclusion in such a ease, 
¢ that the murderer should be executed. Such a consummation 
‘ never seems to have been dreamed of. So far from this, it 
‘ would seem that a bare certificate from a commissary (who is 
* not on oath), that a human being was returned to him as absent 
¢ from his plantation before he was actually shot, was sufficient, 
* not only to exempt his murderer from punishment, but to war- 
‘rant a claim for his value on the public fund; and this is con- 
¢ firmed by a vote of the council of government. 

‘ Thus, then, if an owner killed his negro, without having 
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‘ returned him as a deserter, he lost his value; if after, he reco- 
‘ vered even this value. Thus, in either case, was it the value 
‘ alone, and not the life, that was considered. After such proof 
‘ of the light in which the slave was viewed, the mode in which 
‘ he was destroyed dwindles into insignificance ; nor is it a little 
‘ singular, that this endorsement should appear in papers which 
‘ leave scarcely a doubt that the man was murdered.’—p. 14. 

Such were some of the examples which at length opened the 
eyes of Mr Jeremie to the true nature of Colonial slavery, and 
to the Colonial standard of right and wrong. And when he 
looks about him, he sees that, in these examples, there is nothing 
peculiar to St Lucia. Amongst other instances, he refers to the 
case of Mr and Mrs Moss, in the Bahamas, who were convicted 
of causing the death of a young female slave by repeated flog 
gings, by confinement in the stocks, and by the torture of rub- 
bing the capsicum pepper in her eyes. For this offence they 
suffered, not capital punishment, but a short imprisonment; 
they were made the subjects of a petition to the crown for 
pardon, on the ground of their high character; they were os- 
tentatiously visited in prison by the most respectable white 
inhabitants; and on their release they were honoured with a 
public dinner He refers to the case of Mr Walley, in the 
island of Nevis, under whose management the negroes, on an 
estate of Lord Combermere, decreased in four years from 249 
to 190. In 1827, this person was indicted for murder, and 
the bill was thrown out by the grand jury. In 1830, his con- 
duct was investigated by a board of magistrates, and six in- 
dictments were preferred against him; one for murder, two 
for manslaughter, and three for maltreatment; but they were 
either ignored by the grand jury, or failed from the inadmis- 
sibility of slave evidence. The depositions passed under the 
eyes of Lord Goderich ; and it appears from his lordship’s re- 
marks, that such indictments, with such results, were not a 
solitary example in Nevis. 

‘ The rejection, by the grand jury of Nevis, of the bills of 
‘indictment preferred, in some cases of alleged cruelty against 
‘ slaves, on different plantations, when viewed with reference to 
‘the previous depositions, has unavoidably produced, in my 
‘ mind, the painful conviction, that the gentlemen of the colony 
‘have not correctly understood their duty as grand jurors. I 
‘ cannot permit myself to believe that persons, in their station 
‘ of life, would be insensible to the sacred obligation of the oath 
‘ they have taken; and though I am not disposed to attribute to 
‘them such prejudices as would prevent the dispassionate exer- 
‘ cise of their judgments in questions of such serious moment, 
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‘ Tcannot but feel that the course they have pursued in this mat- 
‘ter is calculated to produce a very painful and unsatisfactory 
‘ impression in this country.’ * 

Aristotle observed long ago that the strongest oligarchies were 
those which within themselves were democratical. Mr Jeremie 
has arrived at the same conclusion; and his remarks upon the 
effect of setting up the institutions of a free community, where 
a small portion of the population hold the rest in bondage, are 
exceedingly forcible ; and will throw great light upon our en- 
quiry, how far we can expect the state of slavery to be mitigated 
under the legislation and jurisdiction of slave-owners. * Why 
‘are Houses of Assembly, why are Juries, Grand or Petty, 
‘so highly esteemed by Englishmen? Because they are strong 
‘ barriers against oppression. Selected from among the com- 
‘ munity, the jurors, the representatives, are imbued with its 
‘sentiments: its interests are theirs. Thus, if West Indian 
‘communities are still to be viewed as consisting of some few 
‘ white proprietors exclusively, then are these institutions well 
‘adapted to protect their privileges; but if of some hundred 
‘thousand human beings, equal in the eyes of their Creator, 
* equal in the eye of the law, then are such institutions (limited 
‘ as they are in their constituency) only calculated more deeply 
‘ to humble, more effectually to crush, the oppressed ;—then are 
* they the most powerful barrier, not against tyranny, but against 
‘ liberty ; not against encroachment, but amendment ; exercising 
‘ their power, not for detection and punishment, but for impu- 
nity and concealment.’—p. 24. 

OF the concealment and suppression of evidence which is to 
be expected from the most respectable bodies in the Colonies, so 
long as they are the organs of a party, upholding an iniquitous 
mastery, Mr Jeremie gives the following example ; which rests 
upon the authority of the Rev. Mr Trew, the Rector of St 
Thomas in the East in Jamaica. It appears from the context of 
Mr Trew’s statement that he himself was the witness in ques- 
tion.+ ‘In Jamaica, the House of Assembly were engaged in 
‘ an enquiry as to the propriety of admitting slave evidence. A 
‘clergyman was usked—Have you ever known any instance 
‘ where public justice was defeated through the inadmissibility of 
‘ slave evidence? He related the following case of a white man, 
‘ the owner of a small plantation, who tried to seduce from the 


* Despatch to Governor Maxwell, 4th December, 1830. 
+ See the Anti-Slavery — No. 76. 
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‘ path of virtue the natural child of his own father by a slave. 
‘ The girl, taught by her mother, who had been instructed by 
¢ the missionaries in the great truths of religion, had learned the 
* sinfulness of the act, and refused to listen to him. She was 
¢ placed in the stocks, and he renewed his entreaties. This pro- 
¢ duced no other effect on her mind than to induce her the more 
‘ strenuously to resist. At last she was unmercifully flogged. 
‘ But every artifice was in vain ; and the girl was eventually re- 
* moved to a place of confinement, and afterwards set at liberty. 
The first use she made of her liberty was to apply to a magis- 
trate, who forthwith summoned the Council of Protection. The 
‘ girl’s story was well authenticated, but it was the story of a 
‘slave; and, therefore, though the Council were fully persua- 
‘ ded of the truth of her statement, such guilt escaped unpunish- 
‘ed. This is shocking; but yet it is not on that account that it 
‘is now quoted.’—The writer continues—‘ This part of the 
* evidence does not appear on the face of the printed Minutes of 
‘the Jamaica Assembly : the witness enquired the reason. It ap- 
¢ peared that a discussion arose, in the committee, as to the pro- 
‘ priety of expunging this part of the evidence; and it was ex- 
‘ punged from the Minutes accordingly ; a member at the same 
* time observing, ‘are we not cutting a rod to break our own 
* heads ?” ’—pp. 25, 26. 

Now, a Legislative Assembly, which can thus make itself a 
party to stifling the evidence of the enormities attendant upon 
the system of slavery, at the very time when it professed to be 
engaged in measures for its improvement, must not consider it- 
self hardly treated, if its testimony on all such points is received 
with the suspicion which is usually attached to the defensive 
evidence of partners in crime. We beseech our readers to bear 
this anecdote in mind, if any statements of the Jamaica House 
of Assembly should come before them with respect to the late 
insurrection in that island. 

No feature is so strongly marked in the general character of 
the West Indian residents as their deadly hatred to those self- 
devoted men who labour to convey religious knowledge and con- 
solation to their miserable slaves. There is more in this hatred 
than the natural and general enmity of irreligious men to genuine 
religion. They feel, in spite of themselves, that a participation in 
the blessings of religion elevates the negro, whom they would fain 
consider as a mere property, as a working brute, into the dignity 
ofa man. In the ignorance and depravity of his heathen state, 
they can look upon him as perishing like a beast of the field; and 
they can pride themselves to their hearts’ content in their supe- 
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riority of physiognomy and skin. But when he becomes a par- 
taker of the promises of the gospel, they feel that he is made 
their equal ; and their consciences may whisper that he is more 
than their equal. As the servant of Him before whom there is 
neither bond nor free, he is enfranchised with a sure enfranchise- 
ment. The cart-whip may hasten his complete deliverance; but it 
cannot make him the slave that he was before. ‘This the pride of 
the master cannot brook; and he considers the minister of reli- 
gion, the instrument of conversion, as robbing him of his haman 
property. Again, the slave-owners dread and hate the missionaries 
who wish to labour among the negroes, because their necessary 
intimacy with the slaves discloses to them the secrets of planta- 
tion discipline and economy, and makes them most formidable 
witnesses, if ever they are called upon to deliver their testimony. 
The planters have no objection to the visits of a bishop or a 
bishop’s chancellor. He cannot see enough to be dangerous to 
them; and if he be credulous enough to believe all he hears, or 
lively enough to be oo with all he sees, and incautious 
enough to record his first impressions, he may be a very service- 
able witness to them; like the admirals and generals of former 
days, who gave them such good characters before the House of 
Commons, at a time when all the atrocities of the slave-trade 
were in full vigour,—a time which every planter now repudiates 
as the iron age of slavery in comparison with this golden period 
of melioration. But a missionary who should collect the ne- 
groes around him on their fragment of a Sunday, who should 
visit them in their huts on their return from labour, who should 
be admitted to instruct and comfort the sick and dying in the 
plantation hospital, would not be so easily imposed upon; and, 
therefore, most of the planters strenuously endeavour to pre- 
vent the religious instruction of their slaves. In Jamaica, for 
example, they are very willing to make their book-keepers cate- 
chists; but a genuine missionary they regard with abhor- 
rence. Nor is their enmity confined to dissenting teachers. 
A clergyman of the Established Church, who should honestly 
devote himself to the instruction of the negroes, would encoun- 
ter the same bitter hostility, and would eventually be excluded 
from the plantations. Indeed, he would be more sure to give 
offence than his dissenting brother, as he would probably speak 
unpalatable truths in the ears of the whites themselves. In 
proof of these positions, we need refer only to the case of Mr 
Harte of Barbadoes, who at length drew down upon himself the 
persecution of his parishioners, by the unpardonable offence of 
administering the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to white and 
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black communicants at different ends of the same table. He 
was so utterly proscribed, that the only planter who continued 
to admit him to his estate was himself, for that reason, excluded 
from society.* To this general state of Colonial feeling there 
are some honourable exceptions. Mr Wildeman, in Jamaica, 
deserves grateful mention. In the Island of Antigua, the mis- 
sionaries of the United Brethren and the Methodists commenced 
their labours when Colonial suspicion was less awake than it is 
now; and the experience of the benefit of their instructions se- 
cures to them facilities for continuing them. But in most of the 
Colonies, the religious instruction of the slaves is as little cared 
for by their masters and managers as the religious instruction of 
the mules and oxen. 

The great and crying evil which prevents, and ever will pre- 
vent, the religious instruction of our heathen fellow-subjects in 
the West Indies, till the mother country interposes its effectual 
authority, is the unhallowing of the Sabbath day. On the one 
hand, the masters have no religious feeling to induce them to 
leave this day for the instruction of their slaves ; on the other, their 
avarice, or their necessities, make them employ for themselves 
every available hour of the negro in the week ; so that he is com- 
pelled, under the penalty of starving, to labour and market for 
himself on the Sunday. Upon this head, the pretended Colonial 
reforms are more grossly deceptive perhaps than upon any other. 
In most of the islands, the only effect of the recommendation of the 
government to provide for the observance of the Sabbath has 
been to legalize the Sunday markets, which before were matters 
of custom, under pretence of limiting their duration; and in 
Antigua and other islands, the Colonists have forbidden the Sun- 
day market, and given the slaves no market-day in its place,—(in 
Antigua they have not even named another day,) and then they 
wonder that they are discontented and tumultuous ! 

With a folly and a wickedness which seem like the fruit of a 
judicial infatuation, the West Indian legislators have neglected 
to encourage marriage, and the formation of families ;—even 
since the abolition of the slave trade, when it was manifest that 
the maintenance of their property, as they call it, depended upon 
its native increase. The utmost which has been ordained by the 
legislature of Jamaica, which contains about half the total num- 
ber of slaves in the British possessions, is an enactment made, 
for the first time in 1826, that the clergyman of the parish shall 





* See Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 26 and 28. 
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marry, without fee, any slaves who have obtained their owner’s 
consent, who have been baptized, and who shall appear to the 
clergyman to have an adequate knowledge of the obligations of 
matrimony. Now, to the West Indians, who, according to their 
notions on the subject of slavery, would as soon have thought of 
the marriage of a hog as the marriage of a negro, the very men- 
tion of the marriage of slaves in a public act seems a vast im- 
provement. But to Europeans, who are accustomed to think 
that all men and women at least may marry, this enactment 
appears framed for the discouragement of marriage. The single 
facility afforded by it is, that the clergyman is to marry without 
fee: the rest of the clause is made up of restrictions. Two slaves 
cannot marry unless both parties are baptized ; without the con- 
sent of the owner, (and the consent of two owners may be neces- 
sary,) and without the consent of the clergyman: nor can they 
be married by any one except the clergyman of their parish. To 
say nothing of the absurdity and iniquity of forbidding marriages 
by Roman Catholic or dissenting clergymen, among a popula- 
tion whose conversion to any kind of Christianity would be an 
inestimable gain, we will go at once to the root of the matter, 
and expose the fallacy which has been countenanced even by our 
religious societies. Can none but Christians marry? Did not 
the Jews marry? Did not the Greeks marry? Did not the 
Romans marry? Did not the Roman matron, before the general 
corruption of Roman manners, stand as high in the social scale 
as the English wife? Do not heathens and savages all over the 
world marry? Is not marriage as old as the creation ? Is it not 
the very foundation of all human society? Has it not always 
had some form or ceremony, by which it is distinguished as a 
civil state from concubinage? Why then should even the hea- 
then negro be considered incapable of contracting marriage ? 
Why should he be forced, however faithfully he may be attached 
to one woman, to live in a state not distinguished by any record 
from promiscuous cohabitation? It is the manifest duty, and, 
if possible, the still more manifest interest of the planters, to 
encourage marriage among all their slaves; and, whenever a 
permanent connexion is formed between one man and one woman, 
to ascertain and register such reputed marriage. So far, how- 
ever, are they from encouraging the formation of families, that 
nothing effectual has been done in the chartered Colonies to pre- 
vent the separation of families by sale. The utmost that has 
been done is to forbid their separation by judicial sales, for the 
payment of the master’s debts. And this restriction is applica- 
ble only when all the negroes of an estate are seized together ; for 
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if they are seized separately, they may be sold separately. We 
may see in this example how tender the Colonial legislators are 
of what they consider the perfect rights of the master in his 
haman property. So long as the slaves have a master, he may 
sell the husband to one purchaser, the wife to another, and the 
children to others. The law steps in to forbid this unnatural 
disruption only when the negroes are seized, and their former 
master is their master no more. The true causes of the careless- 
ness or aversion of the West Indians to the marriage of their 
slaves, are their unwillingness to place them in any respect on 
the common level of humanity, and a miserably short-sighted 
fear lest the despotic power of the master should be impaired. 
They foresee that at least partial exemptions from labour must 
be granted to wives and mothers, and that when families are 
once lawfully recognised, it will soon cease to be lawful to 
separate them by an arbitrary sale ; but they do not foresee that, 
by encouraging the rearing of families, they will have an increa- 
sing body of labourers, instead of decreasing gangs, which it 
daily becomes more ruinous to fill up by purchases. 

But all the economy of a West Indian plantation is short- 
sighted; or such are the necessities of the planters, that they 
cannot venture to sacrifice the smallest present gain for the cer- 
tain prospect of the greatest benefits. For the petty gains and 
the petty savings that can be made by over-working their negroes 
and under-feeding them, by clothing them scantily and lodging 
them badly, they are content to waste their perishable capital ; 
in other words, to shorten the lives of their slaves, and prevent 
their natural increase. Sugar-planting is not a very slow species 
of murder. Mr Buxton stated to the House of Commons, in 
April 1831, the consumption of human life which it occasioned. 
His calculations are verified by the Registry Returns from the 
parish of St Thomas in the East in Jamaica; an abstract of 
which may be found in the 89th number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. From these it appears, that on the sugar estates, the 
slave population of which, in 1817, amounted to 4972, the deaths 
in twelve years exceeded the births by 560; while on the coffee 
estates in the same district, in a population of 1554, the births 
exceeded the deaths by 11; and the free Maroons increased at 
the rate of nearly 30 per cent. Again, in the island of Tobago, 
the slave population which, in 1819, consisted of '7633 males, 
and 7837 females, was reduced, in 1829, to 5872 males, and 
6684 females; and even when the number of manumissions is 
deducted, there remains an actual decrease by death, in ten years, 
of 2752. Mr Stephen, in his Delineation of Practical Slavery, 
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has thought it sufficient to expose the miseries which the slaves 
endure from over-working and insufficient sustenance, and has 
passed over all the other oppressions under which they labour. 
Nor can any reader think that he has judged amiss, when he 
finds that he has proved, out of the mouths of the advocates of 
the Colonial system, that the average amount of the work of the 
field negroes throughout the year is nearly sixteen hours a-day ; 
and that in the islands where the master gives out rations to his 
slaves, the amount of food for a week, which is to hold soul and 
body together under this enormous labour in a tropical climate, 
is, by law, six pints of flour, or eight of pulse, with six or seven 
salt herrings! No wonder that Dr Collins, an experienced West 
Indian planter and physician, who addressed to his brother 
planters Practical Rules for the Management of their Negroes, 
could state boldly, upon his own observation, ‘ that a great num- 
‘ ber of negroes perished annually by diseases produced by in- 
‘ anition.’ * 

That the reader may know upon what kind of evidence Mr 
Stephen’s case rests, we will just briefly state, that, by the slave 
act of Jamaica, the master legally exacts from the negro in the 
field eleven hours and a half a day, out of crop; and this is ex- 
clusive of the time spent in going and returning, and of the 
daily labour of grass-picking. In crop time, that is for about 
five months of the year, the time of labour is unlimited by law ; 
and, in practice, is confessed to be eighteen hours. 

Upon this subject, Mr Jeremie supplies us with some evi- 
dence of the practice of St Lucia; and his account contains a 
good lesson as to the value of the assertions of the planters 
about their own system. Mr Jeremie had inserted in the se- 
cond draft of the St Lucia Slave Law, a clause, that negroes 
should, under any and every circumstance, be allowed eight 
hours consecutive rest within the twenty-four hours :—* When 
‘this clause was read in Court, it was warmly objected to 
‘by the Colonial members. One of them in particular ob- 
‘ served, that their indignation was not levelled so much at the 
‘ regulation itself; but because the fact of its being introduced 


* See Practical Rules, pp. 87—91, the greater part of which are cited 
by Mr Stephen, vol. ii. pp. 258—260. Dr Collins's book, though writ- 
ten in honest good-will to the planters, is a more complete exposure 
of the evils of slavery, than all the labours of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 
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* would lead strangers to believe, that planters could have had 
‘ the cruelty to work negroes upwards of sixteen hours ; which 
‘ he, as a proprietor, declared was a slanderous accusation. The 
reply was, that such instances were possible, and had been 
mentioned ; but it was not supposed that they were common. 
However, the Court persisted in remonstrating ; and their re- 
monstrance appears on the table of Parliament, couched in the 
terms used by that gentleman. 

‘ The solemn manner, in which the fact of overworking was 
denied, could not but make an impression ; and I came to the 
conclusion, that if any practice of the kind existed, it must be 
very rare, and could only have taken place on estates of inferior 
note; so that, even in May 1829, having been then upwards of 
four years in the country, I, in a report to government, stated it 
as my opinion that freemen, in Europe, sometimes submitted 
cheerfully “ to toils and privations unknown to the West Indian 
slave.” But, not six months afterwards, the attention of go- 
vernment was called to an estate, the attorney of which was a 
member of the Privy Council, and the manager, looked up to 
as one of the leading men of his class, a frequent guest in the 
highest society. The complaint, as usual, was of ill treatment 
on one side, met by a charge of insubordination on the other ; 
and it then was proved, and, indeed, admitted (the number of 
times only being in dispute) that the gang had, in the course of 
the preceding crop, been divided and worked as follows : 
they worked twenty-four hours each spell, rested six, worked 
twelve; rested twelve, worked twelve; rested six, then again 
worked twenty-four and rested six, and so on;—there being 
three spells or watches, two in the field, and one in the boil- 
ing-house ; and the latter working twenty-four hours in suc- 
cession, and resuming their labour in the field next morning. 

‘ Now, deduct from these six hours the time necessary to 
cook their victuals (for no time was allowed them for meals), 
to clean themselves, to take their meals, to undress and dress 
themselves, and families, if they had any ; and what remained 
for rest? 

* When the fact was thus placed beyond question, other estates 
were at once mentioned where the same practice was adopted; 
and so little was it thought of, that, in an enquiry to which the 
attorney of the estate was a party, this very manager was ex- 
amined, and expressed his surprise at being charged with 
cruelty, since, as he says on oath, this happened but seldom ; 
and when it did occur, he had always allowed his slaves to 
* take six hours’ rest in the course of two days, In other words, 
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‘ his management was lenient, as he never had worked his gang 
‘ more than forty-two hours together !’"—pp. 18, 19. 

Such are the exertions which the cupidity of the planter may 
exact in the crop season from his ill-fed slaves. If this system 
were not enforced, a negro or two might eseape being worked 
to death; but the master could not make so many hogsheads, 
and his sugar would not be of so good a quality ; and in the low 
state of the market, and his own embarrassed circumstances, he 
cannot afford the sacrifice: so the negro must suffer. For the 
starving scantiness of the allowances in the foreign-fed colonies, 
and the inadequacy of the time allowed to the negroes for cul- 
tivating their own provision grounds in the home-fed islands, 
(in Jamaica, twenty-six days in the year, besides the Sundays, 
which the Colonists would fain persuade us are seasons of rest, ) 
we are willing to Admit the plea in extenuation, that the vast 
majority of the planters, overwhelmed by debt and mortgage, 
and scrambling in a competition in which almost all are sure to 
lose, cannot give more without ruin to themselves. The legis- 
lative acts of the Leeward Islands have solemnly admitted that 
this was the truth in very many instances; and we will allow 
that this melancholy condition of the masters is some palliation 
of their moral guilt ; though even their friend Dr Collins indig- 
nantly rejected the excuse, and appealed to them whether it 
were not better to submit to the loss of their estates at once, 
than prolong the struggle for a few years, at the cost of the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. But if it palliate their moral 
guilt, does it not furnish an irresistible argument against leaving 
their fellow-men a day longer in their power? Does it not scat- 
ter to the winds the flimsy pretext of the necessity of making 
all reforms by the agency of the Colonists themselves? What 
reform can we expect from them if they cannot remedy the most 
crying grievances of the negro,—his excess of labour, and his 
scanty supply of food,—without bringing ruin upon themselves ? 
It is plain, that when their obstinate adherence to their own 
short-sighted system of agricultural and mercantile gambling 
has brought them to this predicament, it is the duty of a supe- 
rior power to step in, and prevent the murderous game from 
being carried farther. 

The Colonial party are much in the habit of charging all their 
distress upon the advocates of the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
of the emancipation of slaves. Now, to say nothing, at present, of 
the oppressive monopoly which restricts their imports, we should 
like to ask them some plain questions about their internal manage- 
ment.—Are the abolitionists answerable for their system of agri- 
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culture, by which they persist in raising the same crop from 
the same ground year after year, and then wonder that the soil 
is exhausted? Did the abolitionists compel them to use human 
labour for operations which might be better performed by the 
labour of cattle, and thus deprive themselves of the manure 
which is wanted for their worn-out cane pieces? Did the aboli- 
tionists prevent them, when they had capital to spare, from lay- 
ing it out on machinery or the improvement of their agricultu- 
ral implements? Did the abolitionists teach them their old 
maxim, that it was cheaper to use up slaves, and buy them as 
they were wanted, than be at the trouble of rearing them? In 
the prosecution of this principle, was not the African slave- 
market notoriously and proverbially the grave of West Indian 
solvency ? Had not embarrassment and distress begun to pre- 
vail in the Colonies, before the question of abolition was stirred ? 
In the interval between the first proposal of the measure and its 
final enactment, had not a very large proportion of West Indian 
estates changed masters by foreclosures and executions? Who 
are the authors of the system, which makes it common for a 
planter to take possession of an estate upon payment of an eighth 
or a tenth part of the price, and mortgage the estate itself for 
the remainder ? Can the complainants name three West Indian 
properties for which the full price has been paid at the time of 
purchase? Did the abolitionists create the spirit of desperate 
speculation, which tempts the merchant to offer and the planter 
to accept advances upon his consignments, at a rate which would 
be thought madness in any other traffic? Have they encouraged 
the sugar-growing mania, which engrosses every inch of fertile 
soil in the islands with an article for exportation, and leaves 
the Colonists to import every article of consumption at an enor- 
mous cost? Have they encouraged the neglect of all internal 
trade and manufactures, which is such that, in St Lucia for 
example, which produces abundantly the most valuable woods, 
Mr Jeremie could get his chairs and tables cheaper from Eng- 
land? When the abolition act was passed, did its advocates 
induce the planters to discountenance the marriage of slaves 
and the formation of families? Did they teach the Colonists 
to cling to all the peculiarities of a forced and unnatural sys- 
tem, when its unnatural supply was cut off? Did they use 
their interest as a body, to promote the settling and cultivation 
of new sugar colonies on the South American Continent, with 
the certainty of underselling the produce of the old and exhaust- 
ed islands? Was it their speculation to make a temporary pro- 
fit, by exporting from the old colonies the labourers, without 
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whom the cultivation of the new lands in Demerara and Ber- 
bice could not have been undertaken? Did they thus, in fact, 
renew the slave trade, not with the pretext of benefit to the old 
settlements, but with the certainty of raising up to them young 
and vigorous rivals ?—Not to prolong this interminable cate- 
chism of errors,—do the friends of the slave encourage his mas- 
ter, if he can escape from the pressure of necessity, to come to 
reside in England, and trust the administration of his property 
to attorneys and managers? Do they encourage merchants in 
London to accept and foreclose mortgages, and thus become 
absentee proprietors, and burden themselves with all the risks 
of a property which they never can administer in person, and 
which, they know well, has ruined its former holders ? 

It cannot be doubted, that the non-residence of proprietors is 
destructive to their property. If it were not so, the result 
would be contrary to all experience. Transfer the hypothesis 
from one ingredient of our breakfast to another. What would 
be thought of the prudence of a merchant in this country, who 
should vest his capital in a tea estate in China, and trust to the 
management of an attorney for procuring him adequate returns? 
The fiscal morality of the West Indies is well known. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson will give some notion of the peculation and abuse 
which was practised in government contracts, and which our 
great admiral succeeded in exposing. Are non-resident pro- 
prietors sure that no similar frauds are practised by their pri- 
vate agents? At all events, the attorneys and managers, be- 
sides receiving their regular remuneration, live at free cost upon 
the estates, raising what produce they please for their own con- 
sumption, and employing the labour of the slaves as they think 
fit. All this expense is a needless deduction from the profits, 
which the foreign planters spare themselves by residing on their 
own properties; and yet the English absentees complain that 
sugar is raised more cheaply in Cuba and Brazil ! 

But, however non-residence may ultimately affect the pro- 
prietors, there can be no doubt how it immediately affects their 
unhappy slaves. It is evident, that a proprietor might be with- 
held from murderous cruelties, by motives of self-interest, which 
do not influence a hireling manager. The documents of Mr Jere- 
mie supply evidence which is worth the serious attention of 
all humane proprietors in this country; and we should be truly 
sorry if the unacceptable character of our remarks were to in- 
duce them to close our pages before they have reached this 
extract. He is describing the ascertained results of the opera- 
tion of the new Slave Code in St Lucia. ‘ It remains finally to 
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‘ examine the punishments. Now it will appear that as births 
‘ are increasing, and deaths diminishing, so punishments have 
‘ diminished by one half ; and on comparing the six estates where 
¢ the largest number of punishments have been inflicted, with the 
‘ six where there has been the smallest number, it appears that, 
‘in the first six, 820 punishments have been called for in two 
¢ years and a half on 831 slaves, whilst, in the last six, 253 pu- 
‘ nishments have sufficed for 1332 slaves ; that among the former 
* masters, there are five managers and a proprietor, and among the 
‘ latter, five proprietors and a manager ; that among the former 
‘ estates, foureare among the worst, and two (Canelle and Nou- 
‘ macé) are well managed ; but that of the latter, five are among 
‘ the best, and one is doubtfully managed ; that both among the 
‘best and the worst are Englishmen, Frenchmen, English 
‘ Creoles, and French Creoles ; that where there have been the 
‘ largest number of punishments, the deaths are to the births in 
‘the proportion of 90 to 43, and where there have been the 
¢ fewest, the births are to the deaths as 106 to 92.’ 

We must return, however, from this digression. Our main 
purpose has been to exhibit the true character of Colonial sla- 
very, and the oppressions which have wrought, in the minds 
of so large and powerful a portion of the people of England, 
the determination to abolish it. For this end our extracts 
have been made (with the exception of the last) from the first 
essay of Mr Jeremie, ‘ On the General Features of Slave Com- 
‘ munities.’ If our limits allowed us, we would willingly follow 
him through the remainder of his pamphlet. His second essay, 
which is chiefly on Free Labour, and on the effects of the Colo- 
nial Monopoly, contains many useful observations. But his 
third and fourth essays are the most valuable portion of his 
work. They contain an account, which has all the weight of 
an official report, of the effects of the melioration of the slave 
laws in the Crown Colony of St Lucia during Mr Jeremie’s 
presidency in the Royal Court; and they prove most satisfac- 
torily that not only the slaves but the masters have been bene- 
fited by the change. Many bigoted adherents of the old Colo- 
nial system opposed the improvements violently and obstinately. 
Serious and even melancholy as the subject is, we confess that 
we were not a little amused by Mr Jeremie’s detail of the arti- 
fices by which they endeavoured to frustrate his humane exer- 
tions; and of the way in which their case at last utterly broke 
down. No mischief could anywhere be traced to the new regu- 
lations; and it appeared that the negroes, being better fed and 
better clothed, and protected from oppression and cruelty, were 
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more cheerful, more orderly, and more industrious; and on 
every estate where the new law was faithfully observed, their 
numbers, from decreasing, had begun to increase. Prejudice 
gave way to the evidence of facts; and at last a majority of the 
white inhabitants forsook the small ultra-colonial party, who 
thought themselves their leaders, and presented an address to 
the Governor, Major-General Farquharson, in which they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the reformation which had been 
effected in the island by the Orders in Council. 

Mr Jeremie argues with great ability the necessity of intro- 
ducing one general measure of similar reformation throughout 
all the West Indian Colonies, by the supreme authority of Par- 
liament; and he gives the summary of a bill for that purpose. 

Of the improvements which he here suggests, and which are 
not embodied in the Orders in Council enforced in the Crown 
Colonies, the most important is that which would deprive the 
master or manager of all power of arbitrary punishment; and 
intrust the infliction of chastisement for the offences of a slave 
only to the discretion of a magistrate. Such is slavery, that this 
enactment, which includes nothing more than what seems evi- 
dently the right of all persons living in civil society, would be 
an incalculable benefit to the slave, and absolutely inconceivable 
to the slave-master. 

Mr Jeremie proposes that nothing of slavery should exist be- 
yond what is determined by positive enactment; and the first 
clause of his proposed bill would declare that all laws and ordi- 
nances and customs having reference to slaves were every where 
repealed and annulled: and then slavery would continue to ex- 
ist, only under the authority of the Act, and under such condi- 
tions as the Act should provide. 

This, no doubt, would be the only wise and effectual method 
of proceeding, if the purpose of the legislature were to establish 
a mild but durable system of slavery, in place of the anomalous 
mass of iniquity and cruelty which is now verging to its fall. 
But in the name of a very large portion of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, comprising, as we affirmed at the commencement 
of these remarks, the most moral and religious part of the com- 
munity; in the name of all who are jealous of the honour of 
our common country ; in the name of reason and justice; in the 
name of Christian charity; we protest against an Act which 
should thus legalize and sanction the state of slavery; which 
should ordain by positive enactment that violation of the com- 
mon law of God, which has hitherto existed only by our culpa- 
ble endurance and connivance. So long as we interfere only to 
meliorate slavery, let us interfere to restrain the iniquity of 
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others, not to ordain even a smaller measure of iniquity our- 
selves. A slave law, such as Mr Jeremie proposes, would indeed 
mitigate the sufferings of the slave, but it would perpetuate 
slavery for many years to come, and preclude the hope which 
we cherish, of witnessing its utter extinction. 

With respect to the right of the master to the services of his 
slave, and a subject closely connected with this, his right to 
compensation in case of emancipation, the views of Mr Jeremie 
are less clear than we should have expected from so strong and 
penetrating a mind. He has been accustomed professionally 
to consider the negro as an object of legal claims, and he 
confounds conventional right with real or moral right. We 
maintain without reserve, that between the master and the 
slave there is no right whatever. The possession of the master 
is founded originally upon wrong and injustice; and it has not 
been converted into any species of right by any incidents in its 
exercise. He has not purchased a right to the services of the 
slave by his nurture, his maintenance, or his education; for, 
beyond a doubt, on all these points, the slaves would have been 
better off if they had been left to shift for themselves. To the 
slave, then, the master has no right; and he has no claim to 
compensation or indemnification from the slave. The compul- 
sory manumission clause, which has excited such violent and 
contumacious opposition to the recommendations addressed by 
the Crown to the Colonial Assemblies ;—in other words, allow- 
ing the slave to purchase his own freedom at a fair valuation ;— 
though a great boon in his present miserable and hopeless state, 
is in itself an act of injustice. It is extorting from the object of 
injury the purchase-money for his exemption from further in- 
jury. It is not from the slave that the price of his redemption 
ought to come. We allow fully, that if the mother country 
sanctioned and encouraged the planter in the purchase and pos- 
session of slaves, under the belief that the cultivation to be car- 
ried on by slave-labour was a common benefit to the state,— 
then, when the mother country repents of its share in this ini- 
quity, and calls upon the slave-master to renounce his guilty 
possession, the slave-master may reasonably expect, that, as the 
crime has been common, the sacrifice shall be common also. But 
we solemnly protest against the application of the sacred term 
of right to this adjustment of restitution between two partners 
in guilt. Nor is this a mere affectation of verbal accuracy. 
Upon all moral subjects confusion of terms is a fruitful source 
of practical evil. In this case, when we find that it has imposed 
upon a man like Mr Jeremie, it is surely necessary to be most 
scrupulously exact. As an example of the confusion of ideas 
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which has perplexed his reasoning on this subject, we would 
cite the following sentence :—‘ Then the rights and duties of 
‘ managers and slaves are reciprocal; and the manager can no 
¢ more claim the services of the slave, without giving him suffi- 
‘ cient time for repose, sufficient sustenance, clothing, and food, 
‘ than the slave can legally claim an exemption from all labour, 
‘ without providing his master with a sufficient indemnification’ — 
(p. 74.) The slave cannot Jegally claim an exemption from 
labour, even if he provide his master with a sufficient indemni- 
fication ; for the statute law of the chartered Colonies does not 
allow him this option. He can justly claim an exemption from 
labour, without providing any indemnification at all; but the 
legislature of the mother country cannot equitably release him 
from labour, without providing indemnification to his master at 
its own cost. 

We admit, therefore, that the slave-master has a claim, though 
not a right, to compensation in certain cases; and this claim we 
will proceed to consider. Mr Jeremie argues most justly and 
conclusively, that, whatever sanction the British Lafindes 
may have given to the purchase and possession of slaves, it 
never contemplated permitting the master to exact from them 
an amount of labour fatal to life ; or to deny them sufficient food, 
decent clothing, and healthy lodging. Upon all these points of 
economy, therefore, the legislature may interfere to protect the 
slave from the avarice of the master, and compel the master to 
incur expenses, which, from his previous habits of oppression, 
he considers as making sacrifices, without being obliged to give 
him any compensation. If the legislature is supposed, as it fairly 
may be, to have formed its estimate of Colonial slavery from 
the representations of the Colonists themselves, in the evidence 
which they ostentatiously produced before Parliament, it might 
call upon the masters to make good their own account, and feed 
and lodge and clothe their negroes, as well as the best fed, best 
clad, best lodged of our English peasantry. Moreover, the mas- 
ter can claim no compensation for any change in the condition 
of the negro, by which he suffers no loss,—that is, by which his 
possession of his labour is not affected. Therefore, the slave 
may be put upon a level with his master in his relation to civil 
society; he may be made competent to bear evidence, to hold 
property, to make a will, &c.: he may even be delivered from 
the arbitrary power of his master, and made amenable only toa 
magistrate, according to the proposition of Mr Jeremie, so long 
‘as the master’s claim to his moderate labour is enforced ; and yet 
the country become liable to no claim for compensation. In 
short, any mitigation of slavery may be exacted, which does not 
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involve total or partial emancipation, without any indemnifica- 
tion becoming due to the master. 

Now, let us look at the question of emancipation. In the first 
place, there can be no doubt, that, even if the property were 
rightfully held, instead of wrongfully, the state has a right to 
resume it, upon paying a fair compensation. This is done in 
every canal-bill and railway-bill that is passed. In the next 
place, if we thought that an argument addressed to shame would 
have any effect upon the Colonists, we would submit to them, as 
well as to the public, that their claim to compensation is the 
exact measure of the iniquity of which they have been guilty. 
It is quite clear, that if the negro, after his emancipation, were 
to continue to work as an agricultural labourer, and do as much 
work as he did before, and cost no more in wages, however they 
might be paid, than he does now in his allowances of food and 
clothing and lodging, the planter would suffer no loss, and 
would claim no compensation. He claims compensation, be- 
cause now he compels the negro to do more work, and live on 
less food, than he would be content to do if he were a free 
labourer. The planter puts the same case in other words. He 
says that he paid a certain price for his slave, or that he could 
sell him for a certain price; and that if his slave is made free, 
he has a right to this price back again. But the price of a slave 
is spr more than a sum of money paid beforehand, that you 
may get a man into your power, in order that you may force 
him to do more work, and live on less food, and wear scantier 
clothing, than he would do voluntarily. Let, therefore, the 
Colonists put in their claims; but let them remember at the 
same time, and let the public remember, that they are putting 
in an estimate of their own guilt. And it must be borne in mind, 
that we cannot allow the whole of this claim thus modestly put 
in. In calculating the amount of compensation actually due, 
we must assume that the master exacts only reasonable and 
moderate labour from his slave, and provides him with neces- 
sary food and clothing. If the masters were to rid themselves 
of the guilt of overworking and underfeeding, which we have 
charged upon them; much more, if they were compelled to 
make good their own representations to Parliament, we suspect 
that they would petition for emancipation as a deliverance, in- 
stead of seeking compensation for it. 

Again, the West Indians talk of their claim to compensa- 
tion, as if the negroes were to be plunged into the sea, and 
estates could no longer be cultivated. It is necessary to remind 
them that the negroes will continue to exist, and will remain 
in the same islands ; and, moreover, that after their emancipa- 
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tion they must work for their livelihood. No doubt, they will 
not work sixteen or fifteen hours a day; they will not be 
satisfied with a pint of meal and a salt herring as their daily 
wages; they will expect something more than a few yards of 
coarse woollen stuff twice in the year, and a hovel without 
furniture. But they must work; and the matter for calcula- 
tion is the difference between the value of their work now and 
then; and the difference between the remuneration which it 
will be necessary to pay them then, and the expense at which 
they are maintained now. The Colonists will be sceptical; but 
we have no doubt it would, in the end, be found, that the work 
of a free man for eight hours a-day is worth more than the work 
of a slave for sixteen. 

At all events, when property is resumed by the state, com- 
pensation is made for its actual and prospective value, not for 
what it cost some time before. Now we entreat the public and 
the legislature to weigh the complaints which they hear from 
the West Indians themselves of their actual distress, and the 
depreciation of their property. These complaints we know to 
be well founded ; but they clash sorely with claims for compen- 
sation. Put the case of a West India house of business, which, 
after making advances to a needy and improvident planter, 
forecloses, and takes the estate into its own hands; and now 
finds that the expense of maintaining managers and overseers, 
and the costs of the supplies which must be sent out, exceed the 
profits of the consignments, so that the possession of the estate 
is an actual loss. We believe that if our West India merchants 
produced their books, such cases might be found. Some at least 
make no scruple to avow this extreme distress, when they are 
petitioning for financial relief. But, if this be their condition, 
make what reasonable allowance you can for the hope of better 
days (and they themselves say that they have none); and what 
compensation can they claim for an act, which would deliver 
them from absolute loss? 

We make these observations to convince those who are fear- 
ful of the cost of justice, that compensation is not the bugbear 
that the Colonists would make it. To our own minds national 
justice is not a matter of money calculation, and be the sacrifice 
what it may, we should make it cheerfully. But we apprehend 
no sacrifice; we look for a great alleviation of our burdens. 
From the experience which the country now possesses of the 
effects of partial examples of emancipation, and of the capacity 
of the negro for free labour, we are convinced that a general 
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measure would be safe ; and it would deliver us from the fright- 
ful cost in money and lives of upholding our present system of 
Colonial society. 

His Majesty’s government have done all which depended 
merely upon themselves. The slaves of the Crown have been 
emancipated in all the Colonies where such property existed ; 
and we have the assurance of Lord Howick, that the measure 
has been attended with no evil consequences ; and that the coun- 
try has been relieved from a yearly charge of some thousands for 
their maintenance. 

In an estimate of the safety of a general and speedy emanci- 
pation, the probable rate of wages of free labour forms an im- 
portant element. There seems to us no ground for believing, 
that it would be so high as to allow the negro to run riot in com- 
parative idleness. Certainly not in the old colonies. It would 
be highest in the new settlements of Demarara and Berbice ; and 
here, as these are crown colonies, it would be easiest for the exe- 
cutive government to maintain a wholesome control over the new 
freemen. On the other hand, there would be an evil in a slow 
and partial emancipation, which has not been sufficiently obser- 
ved. Now, when the field-negroes work under the fear of the 
lash, and in all the chartered colonies under its actual infliction, 
the manumitted negro is anxious to escape from agricultural la- 
bour, and the planter has no wish to employ him. He becomes 
a petty chapman, or works at a trade. If a process of gradual 
emancipation were commenced, though the cause of the dislike 
of the negro to field-work were removed, as it would be, yet so 
strong is the prejudice of the planters in favour of slave-labour, 
that they would generally stick to it as long as they possibly 
could, and the manumitted negroes would be thrown out of 
plantation-work, as at present. This would go on till the planter 
suffered very sensibly from want of hands, and the free black 
from want of employment. A political economist would smile 
at the bare supposition of such a case; but so inveterate are the 
prejudices and habits of the slave-masters, that they would act 
effectually as a check upon the natural course of events, and the 
evil would assuredly follow. 

At the close of a long article we cannot enter into an argu- 
ment on the capacity of the negro for free labour, or even refer 
to the abundant information within our reach. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with placing before our readers the following evi- 
dence of Mr Jeremie, and so dismiss the subject. ‘ It happened 
‘that several slaves took refuge from Martinique, where the 
‘ slave-trade is avowedly carried on to St Lucia, in 1829. This 
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‘ caused a discussion, the effect of which was, to make it gene- 
‘ rally known, that on a foreign slave’s reaching a British colony, 
‘ he, by Dr Lushington’s bill, becomes free ; and in consequence 
‘ of this discussion, several, exceeding a hundred in number, 
‘ came over in the year 1830. 

* Here were persons leaving a country of unmitigated slavery ; 
‘ persons precisely in the condition in which our whole slave 
‘ population may be supposed to have been some thirty years 
‘ ago, by those who maintain that the condition of the slave has 
‘ improved ;—here were persons described by their government 
‘ as incendiaries, idlers, and poisoners. 

‘ When I left the colony in April last, some were employed 
‘for wages in the business they were best acquainted with ; 
‘ some as masons and carpenters; some as domestics; others in 
‘ clearing land, or as labourers on estates; whilst about twenty- 
‘six had clubbed together, and placed themselves under the 
‘ direction of a free coloured man, an African—one of the per- 
‘ sons deported from Martinique in 1824. These last had erected 
‘a pottery at a short distance from Castries: they took a piece 
‘ of land, three or four cleared it, others fished up coral and 
‘ burnt lime, five or six quarried, and got the stones and per- 
‘ formed the mason-work, the remainder felled the timber and 
‘ worked it in; and the little money that was requisite was sup- 
‘ plied, in advance, by the contractor for the church, on the tiles 
‘ to be furnished for the building. This pottery was completed, 
‘a plain structure, but of great solidity, and surprising neatness. 
‘ Thus had they actually introduced a new manufacture into 
‘the country, for which it was previously indebted to our 
‘ foreign neighbours, or to the home market. 

‘ All this had been effected simply by not interfering with 
‘ them ; by leaving them entirely to themselves: they were mus- 
¢‘ tered once a month, to show that government had an eye on 
‘ them, and then allowed full liberty. One man only was sick 
‘in the hospital, and he was supported by the contributions of 
‘ his companions.’ 

To Mr Jeremie we offer our cordial thanks, for his candid 
and manly testimony, and for the communication of the results 
of his experience. His professional labours in the improvement 
and in the administration of the law in the island in which he 
es are above our praise. We trust that his efforts may 

e equally successful in the Mauritius, whither the Government 
have had the wisdom to send him; for never was there a com- 
munity which stood in greater need of a judicious and resolute 
reformer. 
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After we had concluded the preceding remarks, an account 
reached this country of the mode in which the Order in Council 
of the 2d November had been received in St Lucia. The white 
inhabitants, it seems, had forgotten their late acknowledgment 
of the utility of the reformation carried into effect by Mr Jere- 
mie, and returned to the old Colonial outery. They held a 
general meeting, and declared, that ‘ the Order in Council was 
utterly destructive of their rights and property in their slaves.’ 
This is simply because the Order, on the express ground that 
the slave is property, and so exposed to oppression from which 
he cannot protect himself, has appointed for him an official pro- 
tector, aud given him facilities for procuring redress of real 
grievances. They go on to state, that ‘ they are compelled to 
‘ furnish their labourers daily with double the quantity of pro- 
‘ visions supplied to the King’s troops.’ It so happens, that the 
allowance ordered (though certainly nearly three times the 
quantity commonly given in the Leeward Islands) is only the 
quantity voluntarily given by the slave-owner in the Bahamas, 
where, luckily for the negro, the soil is not rich enough to be 
engrossed with sugar cane; and, moreover, the very quantity 
assigned by law in Jamaica for prisoners and runaway slaves 
confined in jails and workhouses. The planters of St Lucia 
add, that the new ordinance compels them to give their slaves 
clothing ‘ such as their masters are in many instances destitute 
‘of’ That our readers may form some notion of a St Lucia 
wardrobe, we will cite the very words in which this unreasona- 
ble Order directs the yearly allowances of clothing, &c.—‘ Every 
‘ owner or manager of slaves shall be bound, in each year, in 
‘ the month either of January, or June, to deliver to every slave 
‘ the following articles, viz. :—To every male slave of the age of 
‘15 years or upwards, one hat of chip, straw, or felt, or other 
‘more durable material; one cloth jacket; two cotton check 
‘ shirts ; two pairs of Osnaburg trowsers ; two pairs of shoes; one 
‘ blanket ; one knife; and one razor. To every female slave of 
‘ the age of 13 and upwards, one chip or straw hat ; two gowns 
‘ or wrappers ; two cotton shifts; two Osnaburg petticoats; two 
‘ pairs of shoes; one blanket ; and one pair of scissors. To every 
‘male slave under 15, one hat, one cloth jacket, one pair of 
‘ trowsers, and one pair of shoes ; and to every female slave under 
‘ 13, one chip or straw hat, one gown, one shift, one petticoat, 
‘ and one pair of shoes; and for the use of each family in each 
‘ year, one saucepan, and one kettle, pot, or caldron, for the 
* cooking of provisions.’ 

But ‘ it deprives the planter of the means of reaping the pro- 
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‘duce of his land! that is, it forbids him to exact from his 
slave, either under a tropical sun or in the atmosphere of the 
boiling house, more than nine hours work in the day. After 
reciting these enormous grievances, the meeting passed the fol- 
lowing magnanimous resolutions :— 

‘ That the inhabitants, convinced of the impracticability of 
‘ carrying into effect this unjust and ruinous measure, find them- 
‘selves forced to oppose, by every constitutional means, the 
* execution of these enactments : 

‘ That they can yield obedience only on compulsion, protest- 
‘ ing solemnly before God and man against this most gross and 
‘ shameless spoliation, and carrying with them into poverty and 
‘ privation the consolation that they have not lent themselves to 
‘ their own destruction.’ 

By such language they endeavoured to intimidate the acting 
governor, Lieut.-Col. Bozon, into suspending his Majesty’s 
Order. The governor’s firmness disappointed their hopes; and 
then they tried seditious action: but the unwonted consequence 
was, that six ‘ highly respectable’ merchants were committed 
to prison upon a charge of high treason. ‘Truly it seems to us, 
that Mr Jeremie has left some flavour of his spirit behind him 
in St Lucia: and we feel a confidence that, under this vigorous 
enforcement of the laws, the slave will not be defrauded of the 
mitigation of his lot mercifully designed for him. 

The most amusing part of the proceedings at St Lucia is the 
naiveté with which the planters declare that they are willing to 
produce evidence of the good treatment of their slaves, provided 
their witnesses are not cross-examined :— 

‘ That the inhabitants of this colony challenge the minutest 
‘ investigation into the treatment of their slaves, provided that 
‘ recourse is not again had to the grossest system of intimida- 
‘ tion, and a harassing cross-examination of witnesses, to make 
* out a case in accordance with the views of those persons in the 
‘ mother country who so unremittingly seek the destruction of 
* these Colonies.’ 

No doubt, when they passed this notable resolution, they had 
the fear of Mr Jeremie before their eyes. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Sapphus Lesbie Carmina et Fragmenta, recensuit, 
commentario illustravit, schemata musica adjecit, et indices con- 
Jecit H. F. M. Voitcer. 8vo. Lipsiew. 1810. 

2. ——— Fragmenta, Specimen opere in omnibus artis Grecorum 
Lyrice reliquiis, excepto Pindaro, collocande proposuit C. F. 
Neve. 8vo. Berol. 1827. 

8. Scriptores Greci Minores, quorum reliquias, fere omnium meli- 
oris note, ex editionibus variis excerpsit J. A. Gives, A. B. 
8vo. Oxon. 1831. 


A RABBINICAL tradition declares, that man was at first created 

with a tail; but that this superfluous appendage, in the im- 
provement of the crude design, was detached and converted into 
woman. Hence, say the uncourteous expounders of the legend, 
is derived the low and inferior nature of the sex. Neither upon 
this foundation, however, nor upon any other, shall we attempt 
to raise a psychological theory. We will only remark that, of 
all intellectual differences—striking enough when individuals 
are compared—more conspicuous when mankind are contem- 
plated in masses—there is none more truly notable than the 
difference between the mental bent and energies of the one sex 
and the other;—a different mode of looking on the subjects of 
thought—a different election in the provinces of taste—a dif- 
ferent tendency of genius. It follows that, in the expression of 
thought, taste, and genius, there must be a distinction between 
the fruits of the male and female intellect. Poctry, history, phi- 
losophy, have their masculine and feminine as well as grammar ; 
and it requires no great proficiency in the art of criticism to 
determine the sex of style. 

For the feminine graces—the characteristics of female com- 
position—may be easily distinguished. There is, in the wri- 
tings of women, a smooth and copious flow of thought, seldom 
diversified by marked pauses or abrupt transitious—an unbro- 
ken and unlaboured continuity, very different from the knotted 
and logical coherence that appears in the reasonings of men. 
The female mind is fond: of dwelling on a subject; the female 
fancy loves to hover round a theme, in airy but lingering gyra- 
tions, rather than to dart from point to point in vigorous and 
excursive flight. The imagination of women is often full of 
splendour ; but that splendour more resembles the lambent ra- 
diance of an arctic Aurora, than the bright, thick flashes of the 
* burning levin.’” Women are almost always eloquent ; but their 
natural eloquence is rather that of sentiment than of passion, 
and their cultivated style displays more of ingenuity than force. 
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Their trains of argument are elegant, not original ; and the de- 
corations of their rhetorie, like those with which they adorn their 
persons, are frequently more showy than substantial. There is 
nothing Demosthenean about them; and we much doubt whe- 
ther any woman, however accomplished in Greek scholarship, 
could be made to understand the beauty of Demosthenes. 

But absolute excellence is a very different thing from compa- 
rative. The genuine, intrinsie charms of female literature are 
beyond all question ; and in inviting our readers to review a slen- 
der and a somewhat neglected part of this attractive subject, 
we shall but add one to a long list of admiring commentaries on 
the merits and graces of the sex. Since Boccacio led the way, 
in 1472, with his treatise ** Of Illustrious Women,” there has 
been no want of learned gallantry in reference to their claims. 
Down to the year 1734, when Wolf published his fragments of 
Sappho and eight other Greek poetesses, one hundred and forty- 
one writers—but with only a single Englishman among them— 
had done homage to the genius of the fair. On female poetry 
alone there has been abundance of careful criticism, in propor- 
tion to the high antiquity and laudable perseverance of the ef- 
forts made by women in the service of the Muses, From the 
days of out-poured inspiration to those of hot-pressed twelves, 
—from Miriam the prophetess to Mrs Hemans,—for a period 
of at least 3300 years, these efforts have been repeated with va- 
rious success. Even great improvements in the poetic art have 
been ascribed to female genius. It has been said, for example, 
that the glory of the Greek versification, the dactylic hexameter, 
was invented by a priestess; and the first line ever pronounced 
in that magnificent measure is thus transmitted from the lips of 
Phemonoé : 

LouPigere mregd +” oiwvol, ungov re msrsrowi 
Birds, bring your plumage, and your wax, ye bees ! 


But the external evidence for this tradition, we need scarcely 
say, is flimsy; and there is little in the general character of wo- 
men’s poetry to make us believers in so original a flight. In 
this, as in the other paths of literature, they walk by rule 
rather than by discovery ; and the accustomed attributes of their 
style are here also visible—a winning harmony—a fascinating 
loveliness—and ever and anon a spirit-stirring strain ; but even 
then the ‘ trumpet’ has ‘ a silver sound,’ and the ecstasy is not 
allowed to disturb the lineaments of grace. Hence a certain 
sameness—though a delightful sameness—and an equable ele- 
gance, pervade their minstrelsy. When Meleager, in the fan- 
ciful introduction to his Anthology, strings together a garland of 
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poetical flowers, he takes lilies from Anyta, lilies from Myro, 
and a fragrant lily from Nossis; one emblem is made to com- 
prehend nearly all the female contributors ; and only from Sap- 
pho does he require, under a figure of warmer eulogy—‘ the 
queen—the garden-queen—the rose.’ Sappho is indeed an ex- 
ception—and the sole exception—to every general rule as to the 
mental powers of her sex. Of her we may assert, in the lan- 
guage of another poet, and with a variation of Meleager’s con- 
ceit, 

One lilac only, with a statelier grace, 

Presumed to claim the oak’s and cedar’s place. 


In this solitary instance, female poetry came up to the highest 
pitch of masculine vigour. With regard to all the rest, we 
must accept the frank concession of Corinna. That famous 
poetess—herself five times victorious over Pindar—has yet re- 
corded her condemnation of her own instructress in the art, 
who ventured on the same competition: ‘ Shame and scorn’— 
as we may fairly translate her words— 


Shame and scorn to Myrtis bold, 
She, though cast in female mould, 
Dared to strike contentious lyre, 
And battle wage with Pindar’s fire! 


Nor will the history of prose composition—especially among 
the Greeks—alter the judgment, to which these verses evidently 
point. In casting a rapid glance over the female literature of 
that people—so remarkable in every aspect under which they 
can be viewed—we shall begin with poetry, after no farther 
preface than a few observations on the social state of women in 
Greece. 

When a revelation of the social condition of the ancient 
Greeks first dawns upon us from the Homeric poems, we find 
the sex, though both treated and described in the spirit of pa- 
triarchal simplicity, by no means degraded to that subaltern 
rank, which it afterwards occupied among certain of the Gre- 
cian communities. Professor Heeren, in his Historical Sketch,* 
has spoken on this subject with less than his usual accuracy. 
The women of the heroic age, if not on the same level with 
chiefs and counsellors, were, at least, the companions rather 
than the slaves of men. As such, their mental education was 
not wholly neglected. Agamede and others are mentioned by 





* A Sketch of the Political History of Ancient Greece, Chap. 4. 
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the poet as distinguished for their eminence in that art—the art 
of medicine—to which he-has paid the highest compliment ever 
rendered to the faculty : 


A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.* 


But, subsequently to the age of heroes and hero-excelling 
physicians, a difference in the treatment of women appears 
among the branches of the Greek race. With the Ionians, the 
primitive constitution of the Grecian family degenerated into 
the slavery of the wife. Among the Ionians of Asia Minor, as 
Herodotus relates, the woman lived with her husband at bed, 
but not at board ;} she dared not address him by name, but by 
the title of Jord ; and lived secluded in the interior of the dwell- 
ing. On this model were regulated the relations between man 
and wife at Athens. But among the Dorians, not only the 
beauty of their women—and that of the Spartan dames in par- 
ticular was of surpassing lustre—was an object of admiration, 
but the wife was even entitled mistress (déc70v2) by her husband 
—in no unmeaning or ironical sense. This piece of gallantry 
prevailed likewise in Thessaly, and other northern parts of 
Greece. The Molians, too, although they placed females under 
certain restrictions, yet allowed to their feelings a far more free 
scope and elevated tone than could be observed among women 
of birth and station in Attica. And such differences of treat- 
ment continued to exist, until the independent states of Greece 
were sunk in the huge masses of other empires, and new sys- 
tems of manners, as well as new forms of policy, arose in every 
corner of the civilized world. 

The whole history of Greek female literature corresponds 
with these varieties. To no lady of ancient Athens—if we ex- 
cept a foolish and unfounded notion that the eighth book of the 
annals of Thucydides was composed by his daughter—has any 
great achievement in letters been ascribed. The women of 
another class were indeed famous for genius and mental cultiva- 


* Pope’s Homer. Il. B. XI. 636. We should quote the classical 
and now completed version by Mr Sotheby, were it not that, in this 
passage, Pope is the more correct interpreter. Sotheby, in deference 
we presume to Heyne,—for Eustathius, to whom Heyne refers, leaves 
the question open,—reduces the general eulogy to a personal encomium 
on Machaon : 


* That leech outvalues many a warrior’s head.’ 


+ See Miiller’s History of the Dorians, Book 1V. Chap. 4. 


=e 
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tion. The name of Aspasia alone speaks volumes. But, in 
early times, it is only among the Doric and Aolian females that 
we find virtue, rank, and literary eminence combined. At a later 
epoch circumstances altered. The female writers of the Byzan- 
tine period, for example, were almost exclusively of the high- 
est rank. In their days the diadem itself was more than once 
encircled with the bays. 

Of Greek poetesses—to whom we have assigned the prece- 
dence in our review—the entire catalogue embraces a wide circle 
of names. More than seventy-six might be enumerated, were 
we inclined to enter on our list, without examination, all for 
whom claims have been advanced. But some of these claims 
are not very substantial. There is, for example, a certain Agacle, 
recognised by Giraldi of Ferrara and his follower Tiraquelli, 
and even called Poétessa di celebre nome by Crassus,* who, 
when exposed to the fire of criticism, melts into an epithet. The 
fair creature is no better than an accusative case! She has 
sprung from the adjective ayaxata, applied to some more solid 
personage. Another gentle pretender has arisen out of a false 
reading; a third owes her shadowy existence to cacography ; 
Nossis is corrupted into Nysis, and Nysis is added to a list in 
which Nossis has already found room. These processes might 
perhaps find a parallel in the records of Roman Catholic ca- 
nonization—which include some involuntary errors, together 
with their wilful follies ; and exhibit not only frail mortals and 
heathen deities, but even stocks, stones, and mistakes in ortho- 
graphy, converted into patron saints and objects of worship. 
The imaginary portion of the Greek catalogue, however, is not 
so large, that its subtraction would very sensibly diminish the 
number of candidates for criticism. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that the judgment of antiquity has marked out a short series of 
the most eminent among them, and that we can quote, as our 
canon, the words of an elegant writer. 

Antipater of Thessaly, an epigrammatist of the Augustan age, 
gives the canon in the following lines : 

Tod: beoyrworous “Edmay eee yuvecinees 
“Ypevors, xa Maxsday Tlisgias cxomtrosy—n. T. As 


or, as we may be permitted to translate— 


These the maids of heavenly tongue, 
Rear’d Pierian cliffs among ; 

Anyta, as Homer strong, 

Sappho, star of Lesbian song ; 





* Istoria dé Poeti Greci, p. 12. 
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Erinna, famous Telesilla, 

Myro fair, and fair Praxilla ; 
Corinna—she that sang of yore, 

The dreadful shield Minerva bore— 
Myrtis sweet, and Nossis known 

For tender thought and melting tone ; 
Framers all of deathless pages,* 

Joys that live for endless ages— 
Nine the muses famed in heaven, 

And nine to mortals earth has given! 


Resolving this metrical catalogue into chronological order, 
we shall find that it carries us through a course of 330 years, 
from B. Cc. 610, to B. c. 280—from Sappho to Myro. Within 
these limits is comprised all that is memorable in Greek female 
poetry; and in this series, as in many others, the first in time 
is the first in every thing else. Though we have a few remarks 
at the service of her poetical sisters, we must beg to fix the 
chief attention of our readers on the paragon of Lesbos; and to 
do so under the guidance of four heads, almost equally import- 
ant in the history of a woman and an authoress—her love, her 
leap, her looks, and her lyrics. 

By her Jove we understand her reputed amour with the bard 
of Teos. Of several ancient legends, whose truth will not en- 
dure investigation, but which deserve, for their interest and 
beauty, to be true, there are none superior in attraction to the 
contest of Homer and Hesiod, and the loves of Sappho and 
Anacreon. But the former of these tales will not stand against 
the many arguments for Hesiod’s juniority to Homer; and the 
extant narrative of the competition, which pretends to give the 
very lines pronounced by the immortal rivals, may be proved 
to have been written after the reign of the Emperor Adrian— 
1000 years from the supposed event. It is manifestly some 
sophist’s trial of ability—that is, specimen of folly. Never was 
any thing more wretchedly bald and spiritless. First we have 
a metrical catechism—Hesiod the examiner, and Homer the 
respondent ; then a sort of Hellenic crambo—Hesiod singing 
one verse, and Homer filling up the meaning with another ; 
then a second bout of the catechism—of which a single sample, 
quite equal to the original, may suflice : 


HESIOD. 
To this one question thou the answer name— 
How many Greeks to Troy’s proud ramparts came ? 





* maous asvdwy igydridas csrldwn, 
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HOMER. 
Fifty red fires beneath the ramparts burn’d, 
And fifty spits at every fire were turn’d ; 
These fifty spits full fifty gigots graced, 
And thrice three hundred Greeks around each joint were placed ! 


Observe the calculation, 50 x 50 = 2500 x 900 = 2,250,000, and 
compare it with the estimate and the remark of Thucydides !* 
But enough of a fiction, which would have afforded so fine a 
scope for a man of real imagination. And the Sapphic tradi- 
tion is no whit less apocryphal. We would fain believe, with 
the poet Hermesianax, that 


With her the sweet Anacreon stray‘d, 
Begirt withmany a Lesbian maid ; 
And fled for her the Samian strand, 
For her his vine-clad native land— 

A bleeding country left the while 

For wine and love in Sappho’s islke—+ 


and, with Chameleon, that amzbaean compliments in verse were 
interchanged between the tuneful pair; which Atheneeus has 
preserved, and Moore has translated. 


ANACREON. 
Spirit of love, whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze in golden twine ; 
Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away ! 
Love! my soul is full of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silver’d hues 
Which time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas! I fear she keeps her charms, 
In store for younger, happier arms !—t 





*L. ic. 10. 
+ We render the lines as Athensus gives them : 
Kai yee Thy 0 mtrixeds EPauianc” Avangtio 
oreAAomEvyy MorAAwis eumirye AtrBicos® 
Poira D arrore mtv Asimov Ldwoy, errore 9 abrhy 
oimughy Dovel xexAsutrny maresde, 
AioBoy & svosvoy,— 
{ We regret that, in some of these lines, Mr Moore has not fol- 
lowed the best readings, especially as to the pretty conceit with which 
the poem commences :— 
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SapPHo. 
Oh Muse! who sitt’st on golden throne, 
Fall many a hymn of dulcet tone 
The Teian sage is taught by thee ; 
But, Goddess, from thy throne of gold, 
The sweetest hymn thou’st ever told, 
He lately learn’d and sang for me. 


Bit, unfortunately, these two writers—Hermesianax of Colo- 
phon, of the age of Philip and Alexander (see Pausanias, B. I. 
c. 9, and Ruhnken’s second critical epistle, p. 374), and Cha- 
meleon of Heraclea, the disciple of Aristotle or Theophrastus— 
that is, two writers about 300 years later than Sappho, make 
up the whole amount of direct testimony in favour of a legend, 
than which, according to Mr Moore, ‘ there can scarcely be 
‘imagined a more delightful theme for the warmest specula- 
‘tions of fancy to wanton upon.’ Even the German Volger, 
who published at Leipsic, in 1810, an edition of the poetess, 
‘ furnished, or rather,’ as says the insinuating Bishop Blomfield, 
¢* loaded with commentaries, full of trivial remarks, and written 
‘in the most frowsy style’-—even this Volger, thus belaboured 
by the Metropolitan, and partly for his implicit belief in the 


_ a 


LPeien Debris wt wogPuen 

BaéaaAwy xevooropens Egus, 

THYN, WonrAn AceueBeivay, 

cummeiley meoncAti Tats. 

‘nd, toriy yee am’ tintiron 

AicBov, thy wiv techy xopeny, 

Asuan yae, moTamiuPerces, 

7 eos D ararov tive KeoKEe 
We have ventured just to touch some of the lections, or corrections, 
of Schweighiiuser ; but when may we look for an immaculate edition 
—an edition such as Porson would have given—of all the poetical 
fragments preserved by Athenwus ? Of the lines above quoted, as we 
read them, the following version is more faithful than Moore's :— 


Pelting with a purple ball, 
Bright-bair'd Cupid gives the call, 
And tries his antics one and all, 
My steps to her to wile ; 
But she—for thousands round her vie— 
Casts on my tell-tale locks her eye, 
And bids the grey-hair’d poet sigh— 
Another wins her smile !— 


To the supposed answer of Sappho we move no amendment. 
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truth of Anacreon’s courtship—can adduce no other evidence. 
But Athenzus, while he reports this evidence,* at the same 
time declares that the citation of Chameleon from Sappho is 
spurious; and that Hermesianax is merely in sport, when he 
describes her and Anacreon as synchronous ;—as much in joke 
as the comic poet Diphilus, the contemporary of Menander, 
who gave our heroine for suitors the satirists Archilochus, about 
80 years prior, and Hipponax, about half a century posterior, to 
herself. After all, the most stubborn argument is that from 
dates. The collective testimony of Strabo, Athenzus, Suidas, 
and the Parian marble, assures us that the Lesbian poetess was 
flourishing, in high reputation, B.c. 610, and that the lowest 
possible date for her voyage to Sicily—one of the latest actions 
of her life—is p.c. 592. But Anacreon only began to be dis- 
tinguished more than 30 years after this event, B.c. 559: he 
came to Athens, s.c. 525; and at Athens he lived certainly 
down to the death of his patron Hipparchus, n.c. 514, A com- 
parison of these several dates with what is known of the dura- 
tion of Anacreon’s life, will show that, in the year B.c. 592, he 
could not be more than three years old. In that year, however, 
Sappho—who was at the height of her fame, and consequently, 
it may be supposed, not less than thirty in B.c.610—must have 
reached the matronly age of 48; so that an attachment between 
her and Anacreon implies the very probable contingency of a 
lover not quite four, and a mistress very little under jifty! We 
beg to refer the reader, for the dates, to the ‘ Fasti Hellenici’ of 
Mr Fynes Clinton—a work worthy of the noble press from which 
it has issued ; combining, both in the tables and in the appended 
dissertations, more than the reading of most German professors, 
with more than the accuracy of most historians, and far more 
than the acuteness of most political economists. 

By way of consolation for thus losing Anacreon, we may rest 
assured that Alczeus was coeval with Sappho. Some have even 
supposed that there was a contest in poetry between them. 
Bayle and others, with more reason, have inferred, from a 
curious passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric,t that the bard was 





* Athen. L. xiii. p. 168. Ed. Schweig. 
+ L.i. c.9. It isa short, but not a very sweet dialogue, between 
the poet and the poetess, to somewhat of the following purpose ; 


Ale, 1 fain would speak—I fain would tell— 
But shame and fear my utterance quell. 
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desirous of being on a tenderer footing with his celebrated 
countrywoman than she chose to permit. Alczeus, for all his 
sounding odes, was a runagate; and runagates have seldom 
found favour with the sex. But, if slighted by the disdainful 
poetess, he had his revenge in her unrequited passion for Phaon, 
and its terrible catastrophe. It is on the scene and manner of 
that catastrophe— 


The mount not yet forgot, 
The lover's refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave— 


that we would next offer a few observations. 

On the wild and rugged coast of Acarnania—in that which 
is now the island Santa Maura, but in Homer’s time was still 
connected with the mainland—a high and far-seen promon- 
tory, called Leucadian from the colour of the rock, looks over 
the Ionian sea. From the summit of that cliff—once crowned 
with a temple of Apollo—mythology relates that Venus, at the 
instigation of the Delphian deity, threw herself into the wave 
below, and found the relief she sought from her fruitless sor- 
rows for Adonis. It was supposed that a remedy, which had 
thus served a goddess, might prove not less efficacious for a 
mortal; and the Leucadian Leap became the popular specific in 
all cases of despairing love. A fastidious practitioner, in these 
days, might object to the prescription as somewhat rough for 
common constitutions. It will remind a sportsman of the only 
infallible receipt for breaking a pointer of the too-seductive 
vice of sheep-killing :—take a compound of charcoal, sulphur, 
and saltpetre; introduce it, with a due proportion of lead and 
wadding, into an iron tube; place the tube in the mouth of 
your dog, and then fiat explosio! Yet to the Leucadian preci- 
pice repaired the hopeless lovers of the olden time, to get rid of 
their passion ; and, sometimes, orphan children to recover their 
parents. There might be some reason in the latter design: 
we can conceive a jump from a high crag into the sea no bad 
introduction to any of one’s ancestors—‘ those very good kind 
* of folks, who are the last people with whom one would wish 
‘ to have a visiting acquaintance ;’ but it demands considerable 
faith to admit the recorded cases of successful practice in the 
other line, It is said, for example, that one Nereus, who for 


Sap. If aught of good—if aught of fair— 
Thy tongue were labouring to declare, 
Nor shame would dash thy glance, nor fear 
Forbid thy suit to reach my ear! 
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love of an Athenian lady precipitated himself into the water, 
had the good luck to fall into a fisherman’s net, and was 
brought up together with a trunk full of gold, which he had 
the countenance to claim from his deliverer.* Another jumper, 
called Macetes, received the nickname of Asvuxoréteas, * white- 
* stone,’ because he had four times loved in vain, and four times 
leaped successfully. Of a third, the poet Charinus, it is told, 
that though he broke his leg in the descent, and died, yet he 
had breath and courage enough to utter four ‘ most elegant 
‘and facetious choliambics,’ and thus to exhale, swan-like, in 
his own melody. All these stories, it will be perceived, relate 
to male patients, and so far contradict the sly remark of Bayle, 
‘that more women than men were likely to try the leap of 
‘ Leucadia ;’—in farther opposition to which, we may note, that 
not arua tiv égucdv, but arxua Tay égeavtav, was the Greek phrase 
for the experiment. Of the women who did try it, one of the 
most famous was the Carian Queen Artemisia. After burying 
her husband, and building the mausoleum, instead of dying of 
grief, according to a foolish version of her story, she lost no 
time in transferring her affections to a youth of Abydos. The 
youth was obdurate ; the lady, watching her opportunity, tore 
out his eyes; but this strong measure failing to relieve her, 
she threw herself from the Leucadian promontory, and met 
with the natural result.; About 240 years before—if we tell 
the story of the right Artemisia—Sappho leaped from the same 
spot, with the same consequences; and she is commemorated 
as the first female who had courage for so forlorn a venture. 

It is a curious question how far Phaon’s neglect of Sappho 
was justified—putting out of view her age—by a want of per- 
sonal attractions. The lady has, perhaps, been somewhat hard- 
ly dealt with. Ovid, her junior by six centuries, is pleased to 
make her short and swarthy. Maximus Tyrius, a still later 
varlet, repeats the scandal. Pope, in that chaste translation of 


* Scaliger tells this and other rare and pleasant anecdotes (‘ quia 
‘ jucunda sunt, neque tamen in vulgi notitiam pervenerunt’) out of Ptole- 
my, the son of Hephestion, ‘ auctore nondum in vulgus edito. He of 
course says this, in his annotations on Ausonius, before the first pub- 
lication of the Myriobiblon of Photius oe gives the whole 
marrow of Ptolemy, and these tales among the rest. 


+ Ptolemy, in reality, tells this story of the other Artemisia—the 
heroine noticed by Herodotus ; but Scaliger has transferred it to the 
widow of Mausolus, and we follow him, right or wrong, because the 
anecdote, as applied to her, has more point, as every admirer of 
Zadig will allow. 





Co ee La. 





—_— 
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the Ovidian epistle, which was read by our severe grandmo- 
thers, gives it vernacular currency :— 

Though short my stature, yet my name extends 

To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame. 
And thus the nearest evidence, on which a shape and set of fea- 
tures are condemned, is six or seven hundred years more recent 
than the date of their existence! Not one of the detractors, 
who have echoed these calumnies, has had the wit to adduce a 
piece of oblique testimony in their favour, which we will be 
liberal enough to supply. Galen has preserved two lines from 
the pen of Sappho, to the following purpose :— 

Beauty, fair flow’r, upon the surface lies, 

But worth with beauty soon in aspect vies !* 


that is,—as we are wont to tell those plain children, who for 
inscrutable purposes, and to the great astonishment of parents, 
will occasionally appear in most families—‘ never mind, my 
‘little dear, handsome is that handsome does.’ It is necessary 
only to combine this proverbial quaintness in Sappho with the 
trite observation that beauty and birth are the two things most 
commonly despised, by those who do not possess them, in order 
to make out somewhat of a case against her personal pretensions, 
But, since even Crook-back Richard has had his ugliness white- 
washed by modern ingenuity, it would be monstrous to leave 
Sappho without defence. Let it be pleaded, then, that Alczeus 
—her acknowledged contemporary—sings of her ‘ raven locks 
‘and lovely smile;’ that Plato in the olden time, followed long 
afterwards by Plutarch, Athenzeus, Julian, Themistius, Anna 
Comnena, and Eustathius, bestows on her the epithet xaav; 
and why should we not understand this, as Sappho would no 
doubt have preferred, of the body, rather than, with some dis- 
paraging critics, of the mind ?—and that Damocharis the epi- 
grammatist writes of her picture, apostrophizing the skill of the 
painter,— 

"Twas nature’s plastic hand, oh! art divine, 

The Lesbian nymph to mould, instincted thine ; 

What teeming fancy sparkles through the eyes, 

How smoothly firm the fair proportions rise ! 

What fire and softness mingling speak the mind, 

And paint a Venus with a Muse combined! 





* 6 poiv yoke xacdrdc, oor ideiy weAstans, 
OOF xeeryecbds murine nok Kurds torres. 
VOL. LY. NO. CIX. N 
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Damocharis, we think, would scarcely have so described the re- 
semblance of a homely original. 

Greatly is it to be wished, by the curious in such matters, that 
the extant gems, coins, and images of Sappho, had spoken a 
somewhat more clear and consistent language on this subject. 
But their discrepance has driven antiquarians to the theory of 
two Sapphos—one of Mitylene, and another of Eressus. We 
cannot admit an argument which proves too much. If the va- 
riety of effigies involves a variety of originals, there must have 
been at least eight Sapphos. The biographers, among them, 
give her just eight fathers also. We believe in one father, and 
one effigy. The father was Scamandronymus; the efligy—if 
we may be permitted to decide—is that borrowed by Wolf from 
the ‘ Treasury’ of Gronovius. There we trace the soul of Sappho: 
—in that bold, yet thoughtful brow, which seems to challenge 
the test of physiognomy—in that eloquent lip, trembling with 
winged words—in the passionate gaze that looks out of that 
kindling eye ;—there is the mental union of simplicity, and ve- 
hemence, and grace—the moral blending of masculine audacity 
with feminine voluptuousness. Such—to the highest amount of 
each expression—was the poetess of Lesbos. Reasons enow— 
without the ingenious suppositions of the commentators—for the 
famous Mascuta Sarpuo of Horace :—reasons enow, why Max- 
imus Tyrius, a defamer of her person, should compare some 
traits of her character with those of Socrates--why the tempe- 
rate Strabo should wari into a declaration that she was ‘in sooth 
‘a prodigy,’ and that ‘ no other female ever came near her,’— 
why Galen should proclaim her as much entitled to the generic 
appellation of the poetess, as Homer to that of the poet—why the 
epigrammatists should hail her the tenth Muse—why Plutarch, 
who is seldom eulogistic without extravagance, should liken her 
heart to a volcano, of which ‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
‘that burn,’ were of course the natural eruption—why the 
pseudo-Phalereus should call her divine, and cite her whole poetry 
as an exemplar of beauty. The last critic has even the ingenu- 
ity to praise the only indefensible lines—belonging to an epi- 
thalamium—which we find among the fragments of her song : 

Uys On 70 piracbeoy 

cép pers win Toves eevdeic, 
yaeBers tgxeras ivos” Apni 
avOgrs metydrw morrw pela. 


Artists, raise the rafters high ! 
—— scope and stately plan— 
Mars-like comes the bridegroom nigh, 
Loftier than a lofty man ! 
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lines, which we never read without thinking of the parallel anti- 
climax in Scriblerus : 
And thou, Dalhousy, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar ! 

Few, alas, and slender, are the remains of Sappho, by which 
to try the truth of all this criticism. Out of nine books of odes, 
and all the Epithalamia—hymns—elegies—enigmas—and epi- 
grams—that came from her pen, we can now muster only about 
one hundred and sixty verses, in fragments of more or less ex- 
tent; besides three short epigrams, a single riddle, and the two 
famous odes—one of which is mutilated. But we catch her 
fiery and impassioned character even in many of the slightest of 
these remains. What shall we say to the hearty out-break of 
her chanson d boire, preserved by Athenzeus ? 


Come, Venus, come ! 
Hither with thy golden cup, 
Where nectar-floated flowerets swim ! 
Fill, fill, the goblet up ! 
These laughing lips shall kiss the brim— 
Come, Venus, come ! 


Or to her pointed benedictions on the evening star ? 


Hesper! every gift is thine— 
Thou bring’st the kidling from the rock, 
Thou bring’st the damsel with the flock, 
Thou bring’st us rosy wine | 


in which passage—against Ursinus, and Casel, and Schneider, 
and Blomfield—we believe, with old Casper Barthius, that oivov, 
not div, (wine, not mutton,) is the true reading; and, moreover 
—as the same grave authority assures us—that Sappho was ac- 
customed to sit in at nightfall to drinking-bouts, which seldom 
ended before next morning at daybreak. But her genius is most 
deeply stamped upon the longer poems, for whose preservation, 
—entire in the first instance, and probably almost so in the 
second—we are indebted to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and to 
the writer—imay we now call him Longinus ?-—-of the treatise on 
the Sublime. Every one knows that these have been rendered 
into English by Ambrose Philips—among other “eminent hands’ 
—and that the judgment of Addison has approved of his trans- 
lations. Yet we venture to think that the vehement simplicity 
of the original—the poetry of impulse and emotion—may be 
better represented by a version, which shall avoid at once the 
mistakes and the redundant ornaments of Philips, though it will 
yield, at the same time, to the mere English reader, but a faint 
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reflection of that burning energy which glows in the stanzas of 
Sappho :— 

TloumsrcPeor, cebctver "AQ godira, 

That Asds, x. T. A» i 


TO VENUS.* 


Daughter of Jove, great power divine, 
Immortal queen of amorous snares ! 

Ah! doom not thou this heart to pine, 
With dull disgusts, or torturing cares ! 


But speed thee here—if e’er before, 
Struck with my fond and frequent plea, 
Ev'n from thy father’s golden floor, 
b Thou heard’st benign, and camest to me. 


The car was yoked, the coursers gay— 
Fleet sparrows on the flapping wing— 

Down, down to earth, from heav'n away, 
Through the mid noon careering spring. 


Their course was sped—and thou, blest power, 
Bright with thine own immortal smile, 

Did’st ask what griefs my breast devour, 
What pangs I call thee to beguile— 


For what my frenzied bosom boils— 
For whom the baffled huntress long 
Has spread persuasion’s fruitless toils— 
‘ And who, my Sappho, does thee wrong ?’ 


‘ If now he flees, he'll soon pursue thee, 
If gifts he takes not—give them soon— 

If kisses now he loathes, he'll woo thee 
Against thy will to grant the boon !’ 


Again be near !—to snatch from pain— 
From cankering cares relief to yield ! 

My heart’s whole wishes bid me gain, 
And be thyself my mighty shield !— 


In the beginning of the fourth stanza, the words aizca 3° ixai- 


t ati lalthciiinilaceiiaad enaetihentiectestenteniseaees 


* Written, it should seem, after the flight of Phaon.—The Fare- 
well verses of Lord Byron demonstrate that real passion can some- 
times afford to be poetical. 
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xovto, aS Blomfield most, Zolically writes them,* have led the 
interpreters a strange dance. They mean nothing more than 
that the sparrows got well over the course—did their distance 
cleverly—but the refining mind of Madame Dacier discovers 
a much deeper import. Venus, according to that learned lady, 
sends away her chariot, to denote that she means to make Sappho 
a long visit—something better than a morning call. Philips 
follows Madame Dacier ; Addison follows Philips ; Elton follows 
Addison. Yet éiméouu: is not an uncommon compound; and 
never signifies to go away. Greek is better understood now 
than once it was; we hope it is not worse appreciated. 

The well-known ‘ Blest as th’ immortal gods is he,’ is much 
superior, in Philips’s hands, to his other translation. But there 
is no lack, here too, of weak points; and, notwithstanding Addi- 
son’s strong preference of it to the version of Boileau, there are 
curious traces of the French ode, rather than the Greek, as upper- 
most in the writer’s mind. The exquisite Catullus, the first and 
most famous translator, has shown in the three stanzas rendered 
by him—even though he adds a little of his own—how closely 
the passionate simplicity of the MZolic original can be imitated 
—or rather emulated—by the sister Latin. But Boileau frenchi- 
fied Sappho, and Philips caught too much of his tone from the 
Frenchman’s modish innovations. Mark the évayrios ta of the 
first stanza, successively appearing as prés de toi—and ‘ fondly 
‘ sits by thee ;,—the gratuitous doux transports of Boileau, and 
the ‘ in transport tost’ of Philips ;—the ‘je tombe en de douces 
‘ langueurs,’ echoed by ‘ my blood with gentle horrors thrill’d;’ 
—and how both Boileau and Philips have failed to represent 
the force which the last two stanzas derive from the repetition 
of a single particle :— 


AAR neuemiv yrdoou FéFuryst, Asmrov A’ 
airing yen mig vrodseouansy 
*ommdreccs A’ ovdiv oenues, BoueBty= 

ow A’ axoal mol. 


xuod’ ideas WOVE dS yeeros TEeeos AE 

waa eye yrweoriga AE moses 

teeges® tibvaxny A’ oAiyo wievony 
Paivouc * * 


The reader will find nothing of this force in either the French 





* Perhaps rightly. See the Translation of Thiersch’s Grammar, 
Remarks, p. 9. 





a 
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or English copies. The original is all energy. The very metre 
seems to labour,—panting with broken efforts. But the trans- 
lations are soft and languishing enough to have caused, though 
they do not excuse, the erroneous criticism of Blair, noticed in 
a recent number, upon the mere elegance of Sappho. We can- 
not come near Philips’s sweetness, but we shall give perhaps a 
more correct impression of the Greek :— 


A rival for the gods is he, 
The youth who face to face with thee, 
Sits and looks and lists to hear 

Thy sweet voice sounding near. 


Thou smilest—at that my bosom quails, 
The shrinking heart within me fails ; 
Soon as I gaze, with instant thrill 

My stricken lips are still. 


Then cleaves my tongue—and subtle flame 
Shoots sudden through my tingling frame, 
And my dim eyes are fix’d, and sound 

Of noises hums around— 


And cold, dank sweat upon me breaks, 
And every limb convulsive quakes, 
And grassy-pale, and breathless all, 

In the death-swound I fall. 


‘Is it not wonderful,’ exclaims Longinus, ‘ how she calls at 
once on soul, body, ears, tongue, eyes, colour—on all at once 
she calls, as if estranged and vanishing away! and how, with 
contradictory effects and emotions, she freezes, she glows, she 
raves, she recovers her reason—she shakes with terror—she is 
on the brink of death? It is not a single passion, but a whole 
convention of the passions !’—We need scarcely add that it is 
strictly a physical picture—no play of the fancy—no fairy frost- 
work—but so vigorously, vehemently true, that a medical prac- 
titioner might take it—as Plutarch tells us it once was taken— 
for a leaf in his book of Diagnostics. How poor and vague, 
beside it, are the lack-a-daisical symptoms of Gray : 


‘With Beauty, with Pleasure surrounded, to languish— 
To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish: &c. 


A comparison of the two will show the difference between 
sentiment and nature. The writers seem to have changed sexes. 
Richardson, in one of the letters of his great novel, has come 
nearer the mark : ‘ He terrified me with his looks, and with his 
‘ violent emotions, as he gazed upon me,’ writes Clarissa; and 
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goes on, in her sketch of Lovelace, with touches too graphic for 
quotation. But Richardson, for once, was wrong in assigning that 
description to his divine heroine. No éwo women ever lived 
who could have drawn it. It might have come from the hand 
of Sappho—not from that of Clarissa Harlowe. 

The word-sparing (xavzoerns) Erinna was the contemporary, 
the countrywoman, and, if we can believe so much of female 
rivals, the friend of Sappho. An ode to Rome—not, as Gro- 
tius would have it, to Fortitude—which is sometimes ascribed 
to her, must be the production of a later writer. We doubt, 
likewise, the authenticity of the smart epigram, beginning, "Eé 
arandy xeipiv Tad’ yeauuata’ x. T. ry Which has too much of the 
quaintness of the later Greeks, and makes the image of Agathar- 
chis somewhat like that celebrated picture, that wanted ‘ only 
‘a touch from the pencil of Prometheus to start from the can- 
‘ yass, and fall a-bidding.’ The other two or three epigrams, 
under her name, are probably authentic. But she is said to 
have shone most in her heroics—which beat Sappho’s, and equal- 
led Homer’s! At least, so sings an anonymous bard in the 
Anthology, whom Suidas has followed. They add, that she had 
reached this poetic elevation, when scarcely more than a year 
past sweet seventeen—the Fanny Kemble of ancient days. 

About a century after the Lesbian poetesses, appeared the 
illustrious Telesilla. Pausanias saw her statue at Argos. Her 
volumes lay scattered at her feet; but the war-casque was in her 
hand, and on that she seemed to fix her kindling eyes, as about 
to raise it to her brow. For she was one who 


‘ Stalk’d with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread !’ 


We have not a dozen words remaining of the poetry of this 
female Tyrtzus; but we cling to the romantic legend that it was 
she, and not a mere freak of superstition—she, at the head of 
her Argive countrywomen, with the slaves, boys, and old men 
of the city, who beat back from its walls the brutal and treacher- 
ous Cleomenes and his Spartan butchers, while yet reeking from 
the horrible slaughter which Herodotus describes.* That his- 
torian is indeed silent concerning the tradition, and the express 
authorities for it are as late as the second Christian century ; 
yet the statue just alluded to—the oracle mentioned, but as Pau- 
sanias suggests, perhaps not understood by Herodotus—and the 
festival of the Hybristica, as expounded by Plutarch+—seem 





* L. vi. c. 79, 80, 
+ He is opposed, however, by Miiler (Hist. of the Dorians, vol. i. 
c. 8. § 6.), who rejects as fabulous the tale of Telesilla. 
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strongly toysupport its probability. Mitford’s* disbelief should 
not be held fatal to a story that so well becomes the character 
of a Doric heroine—far less should the incredulity of Miiller. 
In weighing the judgment of even the most eminent German 
scholars, we must never leave out of our account their two 
grand principles—to doubt facts, and to differ from opinions. It 
is in their works that we daily discover the most convincing 
illustrations of the important doctrine, that over-faith and over- 
scepticism meet on the common ground of error. They are 
always groping after truth, as if she really lay at the bottom of 
her well; but, rightly viewed, she hangs about the middle—and 
those who dive too deep, as well as those who skim the surface, 
are equally sure to miss her. Let us not have the spirit of these 
remarks mistaken. It is just to admire the scholars of Germany, 
but it is indispensable to admire them with discrimination. 

Myrtis and Corinna, next in order, are both connected with 
the History of Pindar. Myrtis was his governess, and, as it 
would seem from a fragment already cited, not altogether con- 
tent to be surpassed by her pupil ; Corinna was his rival. The 
first has left nothing behind her; the second has left thirteen 
lines, and the fame of five+ triumphs over the great lyric of 
Thebes. Partly, says Pausanias, her beauty, and partly her 
£olian dialect, made her successful with an audience, whose eyes 
and ears were thus alike regaled. We can believe him. Burns, 
in his most inspired mood, would have had little chance, with a 
southern tribunal, beside the English strains of L. E. L. But the 
Scotch poet would hardly have avenged himself upon any fair 
vanquisher as Pindar did, by calling her—a Sow. Such, we regret 
to say, was the state of gallantry at Thebes. Some commenta- 
tors indeed prefer the lection cuwexaas: to civ éxaaci in the text of 
félian. But we turn to the 6th Olympic ode—to the ‘old re- 
proach, Beotian swine,’ of which mention is there introduced— 
and cannot help giving credit to the story. It was, in every light, 
a rusticity disgraceful to Pindar ; but especially if, as Plutarch 
asserts, Corinna first directed the youthful minstrel’s attention 
to the é¢yo,—the prime business of his art, by impressing on his 
mind the paramount importance of the fable in all the higher 
branches of poetical composition. 

Of the Sicyonian Praxilla (B. c. 452) we have no remains be- 
yond three lines, and a proverb grounded on her poem of Adonis. 
But even the few surviving verses denote something of a game- 








* History of Greece, chap. vii. sect. 3. 


+ According to Ailian. Pausanias mentions only a victory. 
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some mood ; and Athenzeus extols her skill in the writing of Scolia 
—that remarkable species of convivial poetry among the Greeks, 
of which we shall find, perhaps, a future opportunity to speak as 
largely as the subject deserves, The next step in our catalogue 
takes us down to Anyta and Nossis (b. c. 300,)—to the trifling 
age of Epigrammatists and Sonnettcers. Why the former was 
called by Antipater ‘ the female Homer,’ it is difficult to guess. 
We have rather more than twenty of her compositions—epigrams 
in the more ancient acceptation of the term—and a certain sweet 
simplicity, rather than Homeric force, is their characteristic. 
The reader may compare the following inscription with the 
‘ drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray,’ in the last canto of Mar- 
mion ; 
Esiv’ bmd rev mirguy Tirgvectve yl avdmavoor KT. A. 


Stranger ! beneath this rock thy limbs bestow— 
Sweet 'mid the green leaves breezes whisper here ; 

Drink the cool wave while noontide fervours glow— 
For such the rest to wearied pilgrim dear ! 


To Nossis, the Locrian, as Bentley firstobserved, Meleager seems 
to attribute an amorous temper and awarm imagination. But the 
twelve epigrams from her pen which have survived, display rather 
an attempt to shine in that pointed,style, which at last invaded 
this province of Greek poetry, and which a woman hardly ever 
attempts successfully. How little of the salt of wit, aided by 
good fortune, is sufficient to preserve a name, may be inferred 
from the best of her efforts : 


Ovmcegiras mogPay o wivak erst ed yt To yatigovamn. Te As 
Thymarte’s picture this—how well portray’d 
The pride and beauty of the mild-eyed* maid! 


Her lap-dog’s self might wag the tail to view— 
And hail the imaged mistress for the true ! 


With Myro, the last of our series, (B. c. 280.), the literary 
glories of Byzantium begin to dawn. She composed, in the taste 
of her age, the usual allowance of epigrams, two of which are 
extant. But her most famous work was one in heroic metre, 
called Mnemosyne, which appears, from the fragments yet re- 
maining, to have been mythological. In another sense also she 





* If any one doubts whether pride and mildness may be legitimately 
associated, let him look at the Belvidere Apollo, or read Milman’s de- 
scription of it. 
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produced poctry—having given birth to Homer the younger, one 
of the Tragic Pleiad, who shed their watery beams over the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. We mention this as among the 
few examples of hereditary genius; and as favourable to a theory 
which is sometimes maintained—that ability is more commonly 
transmitted by the mother’s side than by the father’s. ‘ My mo- 
‘ ther’—we have heard a strenuous advocate for this doctrine as- 
sert by way of clinching the argument—‘ My mother was a wo- 
‘ man of extraordinary talent.’ 


If there be any thing better than good poetry, it is good prose ; 
but we fear that the Greek authoresses will aid us little to esta- 
blish the truth of this position. In the preceding pages we have 
given as fair an impression as the scanty data will allow, of the 
poetical achievements of Grecian women. Judging, as we must 
judge, from the slender fragments which Time has spared, oNE 
name stands out in bold relief from the rest, and attracts our un- 
divided homage. But the prose compositions of Greek females 
can hardly be said to present any luminous spot, on which the 
eye may rest with perfect admiration. From this remark it is 
impossible to except even the historical labours of the celebrated 
Anna Comnena. The character of that daughter of the purple 
was indeed of a masculine boldness, and her aspirations were suf- 


ficiently exalted. The stern prayer of Shakspeare’s mighty 
heroine, 


Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here! 


was equalled by the ¢ valour’ of a tongue, that might have pour- 
ed resolution into the soul of any one less timid or less scrupu- 
lous than her husband Bryennius ; and her passionate complaint 
against nature, when she found Ais ambition too cold to be kind- 
led by the prospect of the ‘golden round’ itself, was breathed in 
language more picturesquely indignant than the English poet 
could have ventured to employ.* But Anna, pen in hand, was 
again a woman. Gibbon has asserted not unjustly of her work, 
that ‘instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins 
* our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science be- 
‘ trays, in every page, the vanity of a female author.’ The praise 





* We may quote it, however, under the decent obscurity of the An- 
nals of Nicetas: 1 Qice rad worrd imimipPecdas im witiay ribsiony ory 
feixgdy, ws avry Hiv OOraryovray To cee beer nok eynorravecrey, 7° Py Bevevvi 
To ogioy amorehvaray nai cPagarucay. 
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bestowed by Zonaras on the purity of her Atticism is nothing 
wonderful from that writer, and with reference to a member of 
the Byzantine court, where ‘ the native graces of the language,’ 
even three centuries later, were said ‘to shine most conspicu- 
‘ ously among the noble matrons.’* Plate would perhaps have 
criticised in a less flattering tone. We may concede, however, to 
Vigneul Marville,t if not that equality which he claims for the 
Alexiad of Anna to the glittering romance of Quintus Curtius, 
at least its superiority to the greater part of the Byzantine histo- 
ries. But let his own estimate of those precious documents ac- 
company and explain our concession, ‘|’Histoire Byzantine a 
‘son defaut, et un defaut tres incommode au lecteur, le quel 
* consiste en ce—que plus de la moitie des auteurs de ce vaste 
* recueil ne meritent pas d’étre lis I’ 

Nor can it be urged that, though Princess Anna, living at 
the close of the 11th century after Christ, carries us far down 
into the decline of the Hellenic tongue and literature, the earlier 
prose writers of her sex were distinguished for superior merit. 
Their remains are very insignificant—low in value, and scanty 
in number. Christian Wolf, who published them in 1739, 
has had hard work to make out the half of a thin quarto volume, 
though, besides notices and fragments, he presses into the service 
copies of wills, petitions in Romaic, and deeds whereby spirit- 
ually-minded ladies convey property to disinterested monks. 
The work of Anna Comnena is, however, omitted in this com- 
pilation; nor does he give more than the index)} to the famous 
‘Iovd, or Violarium|| of Eudocia the younger, which in his time 


* Philelphus, quoted by Gibbon. 

+ Melanges de Hist. et de Literature, tome ili. p. 56. 

{ In the Catalogus feminarum olim illustrium, which forms the 
latter half of the quarto alluded to, a few excerpts from the MS, are 
likewise printed. 

|| There were two eminent Eudocias—both writers, and both em- 
presses. The first was wife of Theodosius, in the 5th century, and 
more remarkable for the viscissitudes of her romantic life, than for 
the attractions of her very insipid poetry. The second—our prose 
heroine—was consort of Constantine Ducas, and afterwards of Ro- 
manus Diogenes (A.b. 1067). Some of the 1028 subjects of her Violet- 
bed are not unamusing: ‘ De co, guomodo Minerva, cum virgo esset, 
pepererit draconem ?—‘ De eo, quod Dionysius fuerit Androgynus sive 
Hermaphroditus.—‘ Quod Homerus sit Azgyptius, et de ejus morte in 
Arcadia, &e. &e. This work is often quoted by Du Cange, in his 
Glossarium Grecum, and was looked for by scholars with anticipations 
which were far from being gratified. It has nothing of the violet 
about it but the name. 
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was still confined to manuscript, and was first published by 
Villoison in his Anecdota Greca in 1781. The slender bulk of 
Wolf’s collection has not resulted from any original dearth of 
authoresses. Greek prose, as well as Greek poetry, employed 
many female pens. Menagius speaks of scores of women-philo- 
sophers prior to the era of Constantine the Great. There were 
female commentators—such as Anagallis of Corcyra, whom 
Athenzeus and Suidas have commemorated. There were female 
professors—such as Areta of Cyrene, daughter of Aristippus, 
who taught moral and natural science for thirty-five years, com- 
posed forty books, instructed her own son and 110 other philo- 
sophers, and lived to the age of seventy-seven. There were even 
female martyrs to letters, as well as to religion—such as Hy- 
patia, the celebrated lady of Alexandria,—the mathematician, 
astronomer, and lecturer,—whom some (followed of course by 
Gibbon*) make the victim of fanaticism, and others of envy.{ 
But time has made terrible havoc among their productions ; 
and we doubt whether this is to be ranked among the severest 
losses he has caused. Old Cronos had sometimes a very merci- 
ful appetite; he was not always in the humour of that ogre in 
the fairy tale, who ate nothing but nobility, and whose sense of 
taste was so exact, that he could distinguish a marquis from a 
count, and a count from a simple chevalier. 

What does survive—genuine or spurious—of Greek female 
prose, may be distributed under three heads. First are the 
relics of the Pythagorean dames; for the sage of Samos, as well 
as the gentler Plato, and the metaphysical Plotinus, found 
women of constancy sufficient to brave the terrors of his novi- 
ciate, and imbibe the spirit of his philosophy. We may men- 
tion Asara—a name retrieved by the acumen of Bentley, and 
her fragment upon human nature, in dry Doric; Perictione, 
and her discreet chapter upon the fertile subject of woman ; 
Phintys, who has left a sort of homily on female temper- 
ance. But the English Aristarchus considers the very name 





* Also by the deist John Toland, in his Tetradymus, (Lond. 1720,) 
the third part of which is entitled, ‘ Hypatia ; or the history of a most 
beautiful, most virtuous, most learned, and accomplished lady, who was 
torn to pieces by the clergy of Alexandria, to gratify the pride, emulation, 


and pH of their Archbishop Cyril, commonly, but undeservedly, 
styled Saint Cyril. 


+ She was butchered in a church, with circumstances of the most 
revolting cruelty : retro 3¢ wimovbs dice Dedvov xeel rhy vmighdrrovoay coPicay, 
x. t A. Suidas in voce. 
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of Perictione a forgery ;* and throws a slur upon the legitimacy 
of all the Pythagoric treatises. To the same school belong the let- 
ters of Theano, whereof those that could have been written by the 
wife of Pythagoras, and which Mr Giles has placed in his neat 
little volumes, have a pleasing and sententious quaintness, that 
reminds one of the Book of Proverbs; and the epistle of Myia 
to Phyllis, on the interesting topic of nursing, which will be 
admired by the admirers of Richardson’s Pamela. Whether 
these letters are a bit more genuine than those once ascribed to 
the Virgin Mary, may admit of question. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the style of their composition to discredit their claim. 
In the second class of these remains, we should place all the 
fragments of female prose that lie between the Pythagoreans and 
the Byzantines. An epistle—at least a Latin version of it—from 
the unfortunate Hypatia to Cyril, would fall under this division, 
were not its spuriousness generally admitted. About 350 years 
before, in the reign of the Emperor Nero, Pamphila—either of 
Egyptian or Epidaurian birth—wife of the erudite Socratides, 
composed, among other things, thirty-three books of a historical 
and literary miscellany; eight of which the Patriarch Photius 
appears to have read through at a sitting. Many scraps out of 
her budget are preserved in Diogenes Laertius. Photius praises 
her great industry, vast learning, and agreeable variety; the 
last of which qualities was attained, he assures us, by a noble 
contempt of order in the distribution of materials—not that it 
would have been difficult for her to arrange them, but that she, 
on principle, preferred confusion. There was ‘madness in her 
method, and method in her madness.’ In short, she was the first 
compiler of a true lady’s album—only of rather extravagant 
dimensions. Here is one of the usual contents of such volumes 
—an enigma which she thought worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity : 
Eis 6 marie, maidts 08 Svadena, rir 06 1° Exotomn. A. 

Behold one hoary sire—twelve sons—and they 

Boast thirty daughters each, of mixt, array, 

Half white to view, half clothed in sable pall, 

And all immortal, yet they perish all ! 


This it will hardly require an CEdipus to solve. It is not 
worse, however, than that ‘famous’ riddle, as Aristotle calls it, 
of which he has made honourable mention in his Poetics and his 
Rhetoric : Y 


"Avdp” thoy mvel yarnoy ix avegs KOAAN CLIT Hs 





SS ee ee yey 


* Dissertation upon Phalaris, 


= 
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Athenzus supplies the second verse—and Giles must have 
the privilege of translating them : 


I saw a man with fire, (a wondrous knack,) 
Glue sounding brass upon another's back, 


Assuredly the classical enigmas would have found small favour 
with the editor of the Lady’s Magazine. 

Of Eudocia and of Anna Comnena, the ruling lights of fe- 
male literature at the court of Constantinople, we have already 
expressed a candid opinion, Another woman of illustrious rank, 
belonging to the Byzantine period, has bequeathed a fragment, 
that is embalmed—or entombed—in the pages of Nicephorus 
Gregoras. Irene, daughter of Theodore, great Logothete in the 
reign of Andronicus the elder, and exalted by marriage to the 
station of Panhypersebasta, a title whose ‘ sound and signification 
‘ will satisfy a Grecian ear,’* and next, through the promotion 
of her husband, to that of Cesarissa, was trained by Nicepho- 
rus himself in eloquence and learning. He boasts of his excel- 
lent method of instruction, as pouring a flood of daylight on the 
obscurity of the works which he expounded ;+ and applauds the 
rhetorical powers of his fair pupil, as rivalling the genius of Py- 
thagoras or Plato. The reader shall judge, On the great Lo- 
gothete’s returning from the palace ‘ full of thought,’—sitting 
for a long space silent, and revolving in his soul * many cogita- 
tions, pregnant with futurity,’—whereas his spouse and family 
expected to have heard from him some ‘ cheerful and riantt con- 
versation,’—it is in the following chaste and natural strain that 
his erudite offspring addresses him: ‘ Haply it may appear some- 
‘ what audacious, and symptomatic of temerity, oh father, for a 
‘ still-juvenile daughter to speak with freedom to her sire, and 
‘ for one whose tongue is the companion of ignorance, to gaze 
‘intently on the Olympus of wisdom. ..... But the per- 
‘turbation of thy countenance, and the fixity of thy tongue, 
‘ distinctly indicate that the acme of grief is in thy soul—which, 
‘ having conquered thine heart’s core, the acropolis, as it were, 
‘ or rather the very root and bond of the vital powers of thy 
‘ existence, is there irremovably seated, feeding on the bloom of 
‘ thy thoughts,—and perplexing their revolutions,—and weigh- 
‘ ing down the sovereign portion of thine intellect. For even 
‘as oil and wax and stubble and hay are the natural aliment of 
‘ fire, thus silence, when it finds the living embers of sorrow 








* Gibbon. + Hist. Byzant. Lib. viii, ¢, 5. 
t “Trcegey rivce nel pots Ditooay exdixouivoy yrarray axnnotras. 
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‘ gathered together in the mind, contributes itself as their food 
‘and sustenance, and permits not the smoke so engendered 
‘ within, to escape through the medium of the lips. Wherefore, 
‘ that this affection may not, gaining strength by time, bring 
‘ on some unexpected catastrophe, in God’s name arouse thee, 
‘ and be thyself again! For it becomes not thee to drag down 
‘ the nobleness of philosophy into such humiliation, and to as- 
‘ perse its dignity with such unseasonable stains. Woe mul- 
‘ tiplies its terrors by aid of taciturnity. Ulcer-like, it gradu- 
‘ally spreads into the inward parts, and desists not from se- 
‘ cretly devouring all before it, until it has penetrated into the 
‘marrow of the spirit, and destroyed the very sources of vi- 
‘tality!’ If this was the usual style of ladies in the fourteenth 
century, we can only thank Heaven for the march of intellect, 
and the decline of domestic eloquence. 

From such tumid absurdity how delightful would it be to 
turn back to the unadulterated Greek of the age of Pericles! 
and how much of the best classical treasures, that have escaped 
destruction, would we not barter for one authentic specimen of 
the genius of Aspasia! But even those few verses, preserved by 
Athenzus,* and according to him by some attributed to her, 
ure probably supposititious;+ and an inconsiderable fragment 
of her prose—a brief dialogue with Xenophon and his wife— 
appears only in the version of Cicero.t Some touches of her 
rhetoric perhaps survive in the harangues ascribed to her il- 
lustrious lover ; and there may be much of her vein of thought 
in the Menexenus of Plato—though even the language of Plu- 
tarch,§ with regard to that celebrated composition, intimates 
that we are not to understand too literally the share in its pro- 
duction which is there allotted to Aspasia. The more certain 
specimen of her powers, which we desiderate, would have been 
precious, were it but for the sake of a very remarkable class of 
females—to confirm the literary reputation of that frail but 
polished sisterhood, who in Athens were not more distinguished 
for their external attractions than for mental culture and scien- 
tific pursuits.|| But still higher should we have estimated its 
value as a revelation of her own all-accomplished mind. As- 
pasia! the Milesian courtesan, who became the sovereign of 


* Lib. v. p. 219, ¢. 
+ See Bayle’s Dictionary, article Pericles. 
{ De Inventione. Lib. i. c. 31. See also Quintil, Inst. Or. Lib, v. 
ce. 1. 
§ In Vita Periclis. 
|| -Atheneeus, Lib, xiii, p. 584, f. 
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the sovereign of Attica—for whose hand the ambitious Pericles 
was fain to repudiate a wife of kindred blood—who taught 
him politics, and Socrates eloquence—for whose safety her phi- 
losophic husband shed those tears, which his own extremest 
danger never could extort—whose will was peace or war to 
Greece—from whose unrivalled features the artist stole a charm 
for his picture of the Graces—from whose exquisite judgment 
the poet learned the secret of success—into whose society the 
virtuous matron was led, that she might strive to catch the spell 
of fascination—who, after the meridian of her days was past, 
could captivate the brutal Lysicles, and convert, as if by magic, 
a coarse, ignoble cattle-dealer into an orator and statesman— 
who gave to even Athenian susceptibility and taste a new sense 
and feeling of the beautiful—who, had her lot been cast at La- 
cedzemon, would have enthralled the kings, ensnared the sena- 
tors, bewitched the very ephors, and turned Sparta itself into 
another Athens! In her, had fortune been more kind, we might 
have recognised a second female name to inscribe on the same 
tablet with that of Sappho. For a third, we must still look to 
futurity. 


Art. [X.—Eugene Aram; a Tale. By the Author of ¢ Pelham,’ 
* Devereux,’ &c. 3 vols. Svo. London: 1832. 


T is with reviewing occasionally as with letter-writing. We 
fall behind at first, become ashamed of ourselves, and, after 
shuffling off the task of reply from day to day, get afraid to 
think of our friend, and begin to contemplate the alternative of 
dropping his acquaintance. We are conscious of some com- 
punctious feelings of this nature in regard to Mr Bulwer. We 
had at first allowed Falkland and Pelham to lie over, always 
promising to ourselves to notice them at a more convenient 
season; but then came in rapid succession the ‘ Disowned,’ and 
‘ Devereux,’ and ‘ Paul Clifford,’—till, looking at the frightful 
arrear we had run up, ‘ enough to bear a royal merchant down,’ 
we gave up the task in despair ;—our conscience, however, being 
somewhat tranquillized by the reflection, that such books in 
truth needed no herald, and that they had from the first taken 
their place in public estimation as works of a highly original 
and impressive character. But the appearance of another Tale 
from the same quarter, while it has recalled our recollection to 
the subject, affords us an opportunity of in some measure re- 
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pairing our omission, which we cannot permit ourselves to over- 
look. The pressure of other matters will, however, oblige us to 
limit ourselves to a few slight strictures. 

Mr Bulwer’s earlier works made their appearance during the 
height of the epidemic of fashionable novel-writing—a brief, but 
remarkable phasis in our literary history. In France, where 
society, broken up by the Revolution and the subsequent changes, 
has never fully resumed its former distinctions, and where the 
passive aristocracy of rank is on all hands crossed and amal- 
gamated with the more active aristocracy of talent, the life of 
the upper, as separate or distinct from that of the middle class 
of society, presents no peculiarities sufficiently marked for the 
purposes of the novelist. But in England, where each class 
stands out in strong relief upon the map of society; where long 
usage has stamped them with peculiar modes and habits, both 
of thought and action ; and where, at the same time, the sepa- 
ration has never been so absolute or exclusive but that talent 
and enterprise may make their way from the lowest into the 
highest sphere ; there naturally existed a sufficiently strong and 
general interest in the manners, sayings, and doings of the 
higher ranks, to afford promise of grateful notice to any one who 
could present the public, from personal observation, with some 
sketches of the Eldorado of fashion—of that attractive region— 
into which so many of the middle classes are always struggling 
or hoping at some time or other to enter. It was no wonder, 
then, that some of our novelists should seek for the materials of 
fiction in this inviting field; or that the first apocalypses from 
the upper world should have been received with such curiosity 
and deference. The very air of exclusion which characterised the 
views of society exhibited by this class of writers, had in it some- 
thing exciting. All their novels seemed written to illustrate the 
moral lesson of Touchstone to the Shepherd: ‘ Shepherd, wert 
ever at Court?” ‘No.’ ‘Then thou art damned.’ The public at 
first received the oracle with all humility. At most they ventured, 
like the Shepherd, to utter a ‘ Nay, I hope ;’ and then applied 
themselves assiduously to the perusal of these revelations from 
this high quarter, to see if peradventure their doom might be 
averted. 

The first novels of this class, as may be readily supposed, were 
the best. If they had little of permanent vitality about them, 
they had at least the merit of tolerable resemblance; and that 
air of moderation and keeping in their portraits of society which 
seemed to afford some guarantee for their truth. But as they 
fell into the hands of persons working on an exhausted field, 
(and none is so soon exhausted as one which displays only the 

VOL, LY. NO. CIX. oO 
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peculiarities of classes,) they soon lost their only merit, that of 
correct delineation, and sunk at last into ridiculous caricatures, 
Such exaggerations wrought their own cure. By labouring to do 
too much, they broke the charm altogether, as the Dervise in the 
Arabian Nights, who, not content with discovering treasures by 
anointing one eye, anointed the other also, and blinded himself 
for his pains. Only our fashionable novelists reversed the case 
of the Dervise; for they hoodwinked the public successfully 
enough for a time; but, laying on the ointment too liberally, 
they at last opened their eyes. The distortion of the whole fa- 
shionable panorama became evident; the oracles fell into dis- 
credit; the more able and respectable authors quitted the scene, 
and the last work in this vein which we remember to have heard 
mentioned, was generally ascribed to a retired butler of a literary 
turn of mind. 

Mr Bulwer will hardly suppose from this introduction that we 
mean to represent his novels as falling under the class to which 
we have alluded; and yet, in his earlier productions, some traces 
of their influence (then at its height) are observable; modified, no 
doubt, by the views of a more comprehensive mind, and relieved 
and contrasted by matters of a more vital interest. The spirit 
of ‘Pelham’ was undoubtedly somewhat sectarian; nor are we 
altogether surprised that its scope should have been pretty gene- 
rally identified with that of its more flimsy contemporaries. Even 
under the guise of satire, there was a visible anxiety to engage our 
sympathies, and enlist our prejudices in behalf of the man of 
fashion, It looked like an illustration of the maxim, that man- 
ners make the man ;—a solution in action of the problem, how far 
grace of deportment may atone for gracelessness in other things. 
Pelham does not depreciate virtue, talent, or high honour ; but 
his own practice, and still more his own principles, (for he acts 
better than he thinks,) are based on no higher standard than the 
modish code of the day; and yet, because he possesses the ‘gift 
‘of manners,’ we are to be tolerant of his self-conceit, indul- 
gent to his presumption, and disposed to believe, although it hath 
* not appeared,’ that he is a man of genius, and a secret enthu- 
siast. All this Mr Bulwer protests is meant for satire; but really 
the satire, if such it be, is so impalpable, so bland, that nine out 
of ten mistake it for eulogy. 

It was impossible, however, to confound ‘ Pelham’ with the 
class of novels in question; for no one seems better tivan Mr Bul- 
wer to have perceived their flimsy texture, their fugitive inte- 
rest, their want of substance, strength, and variety. Even 
in ‘ Pelham,’ therefore, the thread of a darker and more tragic 
interest was interwoven with the gaieties of the tale, But the 
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gay and the gloomy stood in somewhat hostile opposition—an 
armed neutrality at best; and the impression left upon the mind 
at the close was not that of complete and harmonious unity. 
In the ‘ Disowned’ the extremes were better united. The 
work fulfilled the promise of the preface, that it should con- 
tain ‘scenes of more exciting interest and vivid colouring, 
‘ thoughts less superficially expressed, passions more energeti- 
‘ cally called forth, and a more sensible and pervading moral 
‘tendency.’ The levity of Pelham is redeemed by the earnest- 
ness of Mordaunt—a man of stoical virtue—more an antique 
Roman than a modern—great even in the miserable ruin of his 
fortunes, and interesting even when his opinions appear Utopian. 
This impressive portrait as the central figure, and the many other 
subsidiary forms with varying features which were grouped 
around it—some elaborately drawn, like Wolfe, and perhaps with 
success not proportioned to the labour bestowed—others touched 
off most felicitously, like Brown and the Copperas family, with 
a few strokes—gave to this second tale the advantage of more 
variety, and a more palpable aim than the former; but these 
advantages were somewhat balanced, in as far as regarded popu- 
larity, by the complexity arising from separate plots slightly 
connected, and the Ariosto-like transitions which they occasion- 
ed. It is not every one who can venture, like him of Ferrara, to 
snap the thread of some interesting tale with a 


‘ Non pit Signor, non pid di questo Canto 
Ch’io son gia rauco, e vo posarmi alquanto.’ 


It is to this cause we should be chiefly inclined to attribute 
the preference generally shown to ‘ Pelham’ over its successor. 

The fault was avoided in ‘ Devereux’—to our minds, the most 
complete and finished of Mr Bulwer’s tales. Here he disengages 
himself thoroughly from conflicting elements of interest. The 
lighter portion does not dispute the field with the deeper and 
more sombre, but follows gracefully by its side, relieving and 
heightening it. We move, indeed, among the great; but it 
is the great of other times—names familiar in our mouths— 
Bolingbroke, Louis, Orleans ;—amidst manners perhaps as frivo- 
lous as those of the day, but which the gentle touch of time 
has already invested with an antiquarian dignity: the pas- 
sions of men, the machinery of great motives, and universal 
feelings, occupy the front: the humours, the affections, the petty 
badges of sects and individuals, retire into the shadows of the 
background: no under current of persiflage or epicurean indif- 
ference checks the flow of that mournful enthusiasm which 
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refreshes its pictures of life with living waters ;—its eloquent 
pages seem consecrated to the memory of love, honour, religion, 
and undeviating faith. 

In its successor, * Paul Clifford,’ we should be apt to say 
there seemed too much of a studied contrast to ‘ Pelham ;’ too 
close an adherence to the sources of interest which the lowest 
situations of life supply; too much, in short, of the gusto pica- 
resco of Mendoza, and Quevedo, and Prevost. It was as if a 
man, vexed at having dined at three guineas a-head in a fashion- 
able hotel, should make up for it next day by plunging into 
a twopenny diving cellar. The story lingers too long in the 
haunts of vice, and deals too much with its jargon. Paul Clifford 
reads too much like Paul the Sharper. The travesty of fashion, 
and of political characters too, under the garb of highwaymen, 
cleverly as it is executed, seems to us, like Addison’s compari- 
son of the English Kings to heathen Deities, to display rather 
ingenuity than humour. The real interest of the story—and, 
notwithstanding a rather improbable groundwork, that interest 
is very great—only arises when the character of Clifford deep- 
ens, like that of Cymon, under the influence of love. The 
remainder is in excellent taste—free, spirited, forcible—more so 
perhaps than any of its predecessors. 

In ‘ Eugene Aram,’ his last publication, Mr Bulwer has taken 
a medium; the story moves along the cool sequestered path of 
middle life; it is a village tragedy, with few actors; but with 
scenes strongly arousing and sustaining curiosity, and in many 
passages also strongly affecting the heart. Like ‘ Devereux,’ it 
rests almost its whole interest on the permanent and universal, 
rather than the conventional ; it deals little with manners; and 
is occupied chiefly with the developement of one character, ope- 
rating as by a spell upon the destinies of all the rest, which 
move like satellites in the tract of his presiding and destructive 
orbit. 

It is impossible to look back upon this series, thus slightly 
noticed, without acknowledging the great versatility of talent, 
and strong powers of observation and description, which they 
display. ‘ Falkland,’ ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ The Disowned,’ ‘ Devereux,’ 
§ Paul Clifford,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’—each has a different aim, and in 
each it has been attained with at least more than common success. 
The languid indifference of polished society at the present day ; 
the splendour of the past, bright with historic names, and soften- 
ed by distance ; the sombre annals of poverty and guilt ; loftiness 
of principle contending with and rising superior to suffering ; 
the progress of crime in a sensitive, aspiring, unregulated mind, 
and the subsequent agonies of remorse ;—these, with the many 
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other successful delineations which these works contain,—em- 
bodied in a style vigorous and pliable, now and then running 
riot a little in its prodigality, sometimes strangely incorrect, but 
oftener rising into a touching eloquence,—attest the variety, the 
catholic character of his mind. In individual portraits, how 
many has he not added to the gallery of our recollections? Pel- 
ham himself, Mordaunt, Brandon, Merton Devereux, Boling- 
broke, the Regent Orleans, Tarleton, the little sketch of the 
fatalist valet-de-chambre Desmarais, the Browns and Copperas, 
Isora, Isabel Mordaunt, Aram, the gipsies and pickpockets, of 
whom glimpses are given—beings drawn from every walk of life 
—imprint themselves, by characteristic traits, more than words, 
upon our memories. We cannot stop to notice the merits of par- 
ticular scenes, either of humour, or pathos, or terror ;—of which, 
in each kind, there are many; but we may say, in passing, 
that such a scene as that where Sir William Brandon passes 
sentence as judge upon the son whom his own neglect has thrown 
an outcast on society, would alone be sufficient to entitle Mr 
Bulwer to the praise of very powerful conception, and not less 
successful execution. , 

One objection we have frequently heard urged against his 
novels, is, that their plots are defective ;—an observation not 
without foundation, but too unqualifiedly applied. Since the 
* Disowned,’ which we freely give up as constructed upon an 
erroneous plan, we are inclined to think Mr Bulwer has gene- 
rally displayed considerable address in this particular. If the 
real merit of a plot is to be estimated by this, that it leads to 
a clear exposition of the situations and characters of the actors, 
and that the interest which it awakens seldom flags in the course 
of the narrative, we would point to ‘ Devereux,’ and ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ and ‘ Eugene Aram,’ as satisfactorily fulfilling these 
conditions. Still, perhaps, it is true, that Mr Bulwer’s forte 
lies more in the conception of a character, or in the delineation 
of individual scenes, than in the artful arrangement of his inci- 
dents in subserviency to the general effect. Having large stores 
of characteristic observation and acute remark at command, and 
a power of brilliant and appropriate dialogue, he seems unwil- 
ling that any thing should be lost; and is thus seduced into 
overcrowding his canvass, and suspending too much the march 
of the main story by sketches, which, however well executed in 
themselves, are after all only episodical. 

In ‘ Eugene Aran,’ the very title suggests at once the lead- 
ing advantages and disadvantages of the subject; strong inte- 
rest on the one hand—the difficulty of dealing with a character 
which has already assumed a fixed colour and body to the ima- 
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gination, on the other. The story of Aram is one of those sin- 
gular events, where real life seems more romantic than romance 
itself. It touches every chord that vibrates in sympathy with 
scenes of mystery and terror; and calls into play that deep- 
rooted principle of curiosity, which leads us to the study of 
great crimes, as aberrations of our moral nature, to which no 
one knows how soon, if the mind be shaken from its balance by 
some unusual temptation, he may himself be subjected. We 
well recollect the deep interest with which this singular story 
inspired us, when we first came upon it in our schooldays, in 
Smollett’s or Lloyd’s continuation of Hume. The murder so 
long concealed, so unaccountably discovered—the scene at St 
Robert’s Cave, the trial, the defence—made it seem as if the 
Genius of Romance had snatched the pen of History fora moment, 
to relieve her details by this frightful episode. Few, we should 
think, who have read the story, but must have realized to their 
mind’s eye the schoolmaster in the court at York—so subtle, so 
self-concentred—equal, as he says himself, to either fortune— 
watching with inward agony but outward calmness the progress 
of the evidence against him ; and then rising to deliver that cele- 
brated defence, which convinces no one by its sophistries, and 
yet leaves on the mind a mingled feeling of admiration and hor- 
ror? No portrait of the kind can be more impressive than the 
real Aram of history. From the surface of common life his ori- 
ginal character is projected in bold relief,—a compact and con- 
sistent whole ; his strong intellect playing into the hands of his 
evil principle; his courage enabling him to realize his plans,— 
his constancy to bear their consequences. 

But fiction can add nothing to the effect of such a character. 
We regret that Mr Bulwer, for what reason he does not explain, 
did not rather adhere to his original view of making the story 
the subject of a tragedy. It was better fitted, we think, for that 
purpose than for the subject of a novel. In a play, there would 
have been no serious difficulty in presenting Aram nearly as he 
was—the bold-faced treacherous murderer—the smooth dissem- 
bler—in whose life nothing becomes him but the leaving it, and 
the mental resources he developes in struggling with his fate. 
In a novel, there were serious difficulties in the way; custom 
has rendered certain qualities indispensable in its heroes; and 
the naked and coarse-grained villainy of the real Aram disqua~ 
lifies him, according to all the laws of novel-writing, thereto 
made and provided, from occupying that position. 

This prescriptive necessity, if such it be, seems to us the 
source of the only defect of any moment in the book,—the 
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moral anomaly which the character of Aram, as drawn] by 
Mr Bulwer, involves. To conceive the real Aram as a lover, 
an enthusiast, is of course an impossibility. He plainly had 
no love to spare for any but himself, and dwelt in no world but 
that of realities. Cool and calculating as he was, it is with dif- 
ficulty even that we conceive him, as he is exhibited in the 
very striking poem of Hood, pursued by remorse, and venting 
his mental agony to one of his scholars under the disguise of 
a dream. Yet Mr Bulwer has represented him in the romantic 
garb of a refined lover, of an enthusiastic scholar, living quite 
as much in the ideal as the actual world. Has he then sunk the 
murder entirely, or explained it away? Has he altered the 
motive? Neither. This romantic enthusiast is, after all, a mur- 
derer, and for money ! 

There are extremes which cannot be. harmonized by any 
gradations. Mr Bulwer must not suppose we are so unrea- 
sonable as to exclude an alliance of love, murder, and sen- 
sibility in the abstract. On the contrary, we can, without any 
great stretch, conceive them all dwelling together in unity--~ 
quite in the relation of cause and effect. But then, in your mur- 
der, all depends upon the motive. Mammon is almost the only 
incarnation of the evil principle which no art can render poeti- 
cal. A Falkland, goaded into assassination by a brutal and irre- 
parable outrage to his honour, yet retaining his native ee 
of soul, his lofty demeanour and tenderness of heart ;—a ‘ muc 
‘abused’ Othello, plunging into crime, because he loves not 
wisely but too well,—are intelligible and impressive, because con- 
sistent conceptions. But a murder, of which the motive is pil- 
lage, in which thieves and highwaymen are the associates of the 
hero—by what art is such a commencement to be rendered com- 
patible with the lofty idealism of character which succeeds? 
Mr Bulwer seems to have been fully sensible of the difficulty, 
and has laboured hard to explain it away. If the union could 
have been defended, we doubt not ‘etiam hac defensa fuisset.’ 
But that he has not succeeded, we infer from this, that through- 
out the first two volumes we have always a lurking idea 
that the murder will turn out to be no murder; or that at all 
events some other motive will be devised to account for it,— 
love, jealousy, revenge, accident, self-defence, any thing, in 
short, except filthy lucre; and that when we come to perceive, 
at the close of the third volume, that the matter is to be left, 
after all, upon the old prosaic ‘stand and deliver’ footing, we 
feel dissatisfied and disappointed. Making every allowance for 
our ignorance of the many unexplored recesses of the heart, and 
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the strange contradictions which real life does occasionally pre- 
sent, we must say, we find it altogether impossible to recon- 
cile ourselves to the idea of an enthusiastic scholar committing 
murder, with an eye to the interests of science, and commencing 
his career of social improvement, by helping himself to the 
purse of the first person who happens to appear to him useless 
or detrimental to society. 

But, laying aside this difficulty, it must be admitted, that in 
other respects the tale is managed with great skill. From 
Aram’s precarious position, as from a centre, the whole interest 
radiates. Almost every incident bears directly or indirectly 
upon the denouement which is to unfold the riddle of his charac- 
ter. Not much room is left for the minute developement of the 
other characters; yet a warm interest is excited for Old Lester 
and for both his daughters. Aram creates that mixed feeling 
which it was probably the aim of the author to produce ;—at one 
time revolting us by his waywardness,—the next reviving our 
interest in his fate, by his eloquence, his self-possession, and his 
sufferings. There is a peculiar charm in the air of serenity, do- 
mestic repose, and village seclusion, which invests the opening 
of the story, as contrasted with the mystery which has preceded 
it, and the catastrophe which is to follow ;—a pause, as it were, 
between a thunder-storm which has passed, and another which 
is tocome. From the instant we are aware that the discovery 
of Aram’s guilt is inevitable, while, at the same moment, he, 
in unconscious security, is preparing for his union with Made- 
line, to the final explosion of the tempest, and the dreary calm 
which succeeds, the interest is really intense. The two inter- 
views with his associate Houseman, in the village and at the 
cave; the discovery of the bones; the apprehension, the trial, 
the death of Madeline, are scenes of the strongest excitement 
and suspense. From a novel in the hands of every one, it 
would be useless to make many quotations; but even those 
who have already read the work will not, we think, regret to 
peruse again the extract which follows, and those who have 
not, will be the more anxious to do so. It is the interview be- 
tween Walter, the son of the murdered Clarke, and the cousin 
of the heroine, with Madeline, on the evening of the day before 
Aram’s trial. She knows him to be the accuser of her lover, and 
he comes to receive her forgiveness for the execution of the fatal 
— from which he shrinks, but which he is yet resolved to per- 
orm. 


‘ Walter walked for some moments about the alley in which Ellinor 
had left him, but growing impatient, he at length wound through the 
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overhanging trees, and the. house stood immediately before him,—the 
moonlight shining full on the window-panes, and sleeping in qviet 
shadow over the green turf in front. He approached yet nearer, and 
through one of the windows, by a single light in the room, he saw 
Ellinor leaning over a couch, on which a form reclined, that his heart, 
rather than his sight, told him was his once-adored Madeline. He 
stopped, and his breath heaved thick ;—he thought of their common 
home at Grassdale—of the old Manor-house—of the little parlour 
with the woodbine at its casement—of the group within, once so 
happy and light-hearted, of which he had formerly made the one 
most buoyant, and not least-loved. And now this strange—this deso- 
late house—himself estranged from all once regarding him,—(and 
those broken-hearted,)—this night ushering what a morrow !—he 
groaned almost aloud, and retreated once more into the shadow of the 
trees. In a few minutes the door at the right of the building opened, 
and Ellinor came forth with a quick step. 

«« Come in, dear Walter,” said she : ‘‘ Madeline has consented to see 
you—nay, when I told her you were here, and desired an interview, 
she paused but for one instant, and then begged me to admit you.” 

‘« God bless her!” said poor Walter, drawing his hand across his 
eyes, and following Ellinor to the door. 

‘« You will find her greatly changed!” whispered Ellinor, as they 
gained the outer hall ; be prepared.” 

‘ Walter did not reply, save by an expressive gesture ; and Ellinor 
led him into a room, which communicated, by one of those glass doors 
often to be seen in the old-fashioned houses of country towns, with the 
one in which he had previously seen Madeline. With a noiseless step, 
and almost holding his breath, he followed his fair guide through this 
apartment, and he now stood by the couch on which Madeline still 
reclined. She held out her hand to him—he pressed it to his lips, with- 
out daring to look her in the face; and after a moment’s pause, she 
said— 

‘« So you wished to see me, Walter! It is an anxious night this 
for all of us.” 

: ‘« For all !” repeated Walter, emphatically ; “and for me not the 
east |” 

‘« We have known some sad days since we last met!” renewed 
Madeline ; and there was another, and an embarrassed pause. 

‘ « Madeline—dearest Madeline!” said Walter, at length dropping 
on his knee; “ you, whom while I was yet a boy I so fondly, pas- 
sionately loved ;—you, who yet are—who, while I live, ever will be, 
so inexpressibly dear to me—say but one word to me on this uncer- 
tain and dreadful epoch of our fate—say but one word to me—say 
you feel you are conscious that throughout these terrible events J have 
not been to blame—ZJ have not willingly brought this affliction upon 
our house—least of all upon that heart which my own would have 
forfeited its best blood to preserve from the slightest evil ;—or, if you 
will not do me this justice, say at least that you forgive me!” 

‘«T] forgive you, Walter! I do you justice, my cousin!” replied 
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Madeline, with energy ; and raising herself on her arm. “ It is long 
since I have felt how unreasonable it was to throw any blame upon 
you—the mere and passive instrument of fate. If I have forborne 
to see you, it was not from an angry feeling, but from a reluctant 
weakness. God bless and preserve you, my dear cousin ! I know that 
your own heart has bled as profusely as ours ; and it was but this day 
that I told my father, if we never met again, to express to you some 
kind message as a last memorial from me. Don’t weep, Walter! It is 
a fearful thing to see men weep! It is only once that I have seen him 
weep—that was long, long ago! He has no tears in the hour of dread 
and danger. But no matter, this is a bad world, Walter, and I am 
tired of it. Are not you ?—Why do you look so at me, Ellinor ? Iam 
not mad !—Has she told you that I am, Walter? Don't believe her ! 
Look at me! I am calm and collected! Yet to-morrow is O God! 
O God !—if—if! P 

‘ Madeline covered her face with her hands, and became suddenly 
silent, though only for a short time ; when she again lifted up her eyes, 
they encountered those of Walter ; as, through those blinding and 
agonized tears, which are only wrung from the grief of manhood, he 
gazed upon that face on which nothing of herself, save the divine and 
unearthly expression which had always characterised her loveliness, 
was left. 

«« Yes, Walter, I am wearing fast away—fast beyond the power of 
chance! Thank God, who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, if the 
worst happen, we cannot be divided long. Ere another Sabbath has 
passed, I may be with him in Paradise! What cause shall we then 
have for regret ?” 

‘ Ellinor flung herself on her sister’s neck, sobbing violently.— 
“ Yes, we shall regret you are not with us, Ellinor; but you will also 
soon grow tired of the world; it is a sad place—it is a wicked place— 
it is full of snares and pitfalls. In our walk to-day lies our destruction 
for to-morrow! You will find this soon, Ellinor! And you, and my 
father, and Walter, too, shalljoin us! Hark! the clock strikes! By 
this time to-morrow night, what triumph !—or to me at least (sinking 
her voice into a whisper, that thrilled through the very bones of her 
listeners) what peace !” 

‘ Happily for all parties, this distressing scene was here interrupted. 
Lester entered the room with the heavy step into which his once elas- 
tic and cheerful tread had subsided. 

‘ « Ha, Walter !” said he, irresolutely glancing over the group ; but 
Madeline had already sprung from her seat. 

‘« You have seen him !—you have seen him! And how does he— 
how does lic look? But that I know; I know his brave heart does 
not sink. And what message does he send tome? And—and—tell 
me all, my father : quick, quick !” 

‘« Dear, miserable child !—and miserable old man!” muttered Les- 
ter, folding her in his arms ; “ but we ought to take courage and com- 
fort from him, Madeline. A hero, on the eve of battle, could not be 
more firm—eyen more cheerful. He smiled often—his old smile ; and 
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he only left tears and anxiety tous. But of you, Madeline, we spoke 
mostly : he would scarcely let me say a word on any thing else. Oh, 
what a kind heart !—what a noble spirit! And perhaps a chance to- 
morrow may quench both. But, God! be just, and let the avenging 
lightning fall on the real criminal, and not blast the innocent man !” 

«« Amen !” said Madeline deeply. 

‘« Amen !” repeated Walter, laying his hand on his heart. 

‘ « Let us pray!” exclaimed Lester, animated by a sudden impulse, 
and falling on his knees. The whole group followed his example ; 
and Lester in a trembling and impassioned voice, poured forth an ex- 
tempore prayer, that Justice might fall only where it was due. Never 
did that majestic and pausing Moon, which filled that lowly room as 
with the presence of a spirit, witness a more impressive adjuration, or 
an audience more absorbed and rapt. Full streamed its holy rays 
upon the now snowy locks and upward countenance of Lester, making 
his venerable person more striking from the contrast it afforded to the 
dark and sunburnt cheek—the energetic features, and chivalric and 
earnest head of the young man beside him. Just in the shadow, the 
raven locks of Ellinor were bowed over her clasped hands,—nothing 
of her face visible ; the graceful neck and heaving breast alone distin- 
guished from the shadow ;—and, hushed in a death-like and solemn 
repose, the parted lips moving inaudibly ; the eye fixed on vacancy ; 
the wan transparent hands, crossed upon her bosom; the light shone 
with a more softened and tender ray upon the faded but all-angelic 
form and countenance of ier, for whom Heaven was already prepa- 
ring its eternal recompense for the ills of Earth! ”’ 


Let us condense into a sentence what we have yet to say of 
Eugene Aram. The sudden attachment of Madeline for Aram, 
and the contrasted character of the two sisters, rather unplea- 
santly recall the recollection of similar scenes in the Pirate. 
With a good deal of the Corporal we could have dispensed, and 
with Dame Darkmans entirely, as a disagreeable excrescence 
on the story. But these are not serious drawbacks to our plea- 
sure; and we take leave of Mr Bulwer with a wish the very 


reverse of Jaques—‘ God be with you. Let’s meet as little as 
we can,’ 
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Art. X—1. Thoughts on the Present State of Foreign Affairs. 
By an Englishman. London: 1831. 

2. History of Poland. (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) Lon- 
don: 1831. 

3. Mémoires sur la Pologne, et les Polonais, depuis 1788 jusqu’a 
la fin de 1815. Par Michel Oginski. 5 tom. 8vo. Paris: 
1826. 

4. Constitutional Charter of the Kingdom of Poland. London: 
1831. 


\ ITHIN the Dwina and the Dnieper on the east; the Oder 

and the Carpathians on the west; with the Baltic for her 
northern, and the Black Sea for her southern boundary, lies 
what once was—Poland; a flat, fertile region, irrigated by 
numberless rivers, and sustaining more than 20,000,000 of 
souls. This territory was under the dominion of a race of 
generous princes and nobles; it was the seat of learning; was 
the earliest modern free state of any magnitude; and for centu- 
ries was the honoured bulwark of Christendom against the Tar- 
tars from the east, and their fiercer brethren, the Turks, from 
the south. Such was Poland—it is now no more! Its disjoint- 
ed members form discontented portions of the three states of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, while its brave and patriotic sons 
yet retain the superstition, if not the belief, of an ultimate na- 
tional reunion. 

The pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this 
article, gives, in as far as its scope allows, an admirable and li- 
beral view of Poland ; but not so the ‘ History ;’ which, though 
very well arranged, and interspersed with many useful remarks, 
yet is written with so very strong a leaning towards Russia, 
and so remarkable an hostility to the ancient government of 
Poland, that we shall make no further apology for introducing 
some few sketches of our own. 

We will not weary our readers with the fabulous details of 
remote Polish history—with the exploits of the Pagan Ducal 
line of Cracus, or of their successors the Piasts. These last 
date their origin from a certain woodland saint, a contemporary 
of our Alfred, who, during a famine, though extremely poor, 
contrived, by the assistance of two gods, daily to feed the chiefs 
of his nation, then assembled for the election of a duke. The 
choice naturally fell on the hospitable saint; and under Miceis- 
las, his descendant in the fourth generation, Christianity was 
(A.D, 970) introduced. On the celebration of their new 
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religious ceremonies, when the ‘ Gloria tibi Domini’ was first 
chanted by St Adalbert, the Polish nobles, with a warlike zeal, 
half drew their sabres in token of their readiness to defend their 
faith ; and this characteristic custom continued till within the 
last century. His successor Boleslas, ‘ the lion-hearted,’ ex- 
tended his dominions, and raised his duchy into a kingdom; and 
Casimir, ‘the Restorer,’ coming from the far convent of Clugni, 
added yet more to its strength, by the gift of wise laws and in- 
stitutions ; while, by the introduction of his brother Benedic- 
tines, those worthy preservers and promoters of learning, he 
softened the manners of his countrymen, and laid the foundation 
for that love of literature for which they have ever been distin- 
guished. Thus began the kingdom of Poland ; but stormy times 
soon followed. A Boleslas, ‘ the Destroyer,’ closed a riotous 
reign, by affording the example to our Henry of slaying his 
primate St Stanislas at the foot of the altar, and with his own 
hand. But Gregory the Seventh, a pope little likely patiently 
to endure such an outrage, hurled him from his throne, placed 
his kingdom under an interdict, and degraded it to its former 
rank of a duchy; and for 250 years no ruler dared assume a higher 
title than that of duke. But Poland not the less continued to 
extend her conquests and her reputation, till Duke Boleslas, 
‘ Wrymouth,’ the great conqueror of his day, exposed his 
country to two centuries of civil wars and feuds, by dividing 
his dominions amongst his four sons; while he left a fifth, as he 
said, with a malicious anticipation of discord, to drive the four- 
wheeled chariot. During the long courses of anarchy which 
ensued, the Polish character acquired that spirit of warlike in- 
subordination and license, which is perhaps not yet extinct ; 
while the nobles secured an official, rather than a feudal inde- 
pendence, with which they never parted. 

At length (A.D. 1295) the unhappy country was re-united 
under one head, who resumed the title of king. And after 
a few unimportant reigns, Casimir ‘ the Great,’ the contem- 
porary of our Edward, ascended the throne, and during a 
long and vigorous reign, resettled the loosened institutions of 
the country. He adopted the wise expedient then common in 
Europe, of calling into political existence the lower, as a check 
upon the overgrown power of the higher orders. Accordingly, 
he defined the authority of the Senate, composed of the bishops 
and great officers of the crown, while he extended and confirm- 
ed the powers of the Diet, or assembly of the people. And by 
the aid of these two councils, he formed a general code of laws 
for the government and protection of all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest; and thus serfage was abolished, an end put 
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to the open oppressions of the nobles, and the municipal privi- 
leges of the burghers established. He also encouraged agricul- 
ture and education ; and founded, or rebuilt, universities, hospi- 
tals, churches, towns, and fortresses. Nor was trade forgotten, 
though its encouragement may not have sprung from the purest 
notions of political economy ; for it was love for the beautiful 
Jewess, the celebrated Esther, that led him to grant those im- 
munities and privileges, that attracted these first great factors 
of Europe, the exiles of Jerusalem, to Poland; where they have 
ever since remained, and multiplied to that degree, that they 
now form one-eighth of the nation. 

These were some of the few acts of Casimir the Great, or, as 
he was more gloriously called, ‘ the Peasants’ King.’ He re- 
established Poland; but unfortunately he had no son; and a 
vain desire to retain the sceptre in his own family, led him to 
disregard the claims of the remaining male branches of the 
House of Piast, and to solicit and obtain the crown for Louis 
of Hungary, the son of his sister; at the costly price of acknow- 
ledging the arbitrary right of the nobles to elect their king, 
and to impose special terms upon him, as the conditions of such 
election. 

In this spirit, the electors made terms with Louis, who, 
fully occupied with the affairs of his own kingdom, and with the 
unfurling of his well-known black banner against the beautiful 
and unfortunate Joanna of Naples, afforded the Polish magnates 
many opportunities for regaining that ascendency which the 
vigour of Casimir had shaken ; and after the death of Louis, they 
still further strengthened their privileges, during the relaxation 
consequent to the contested claims to the throne of his two 
daughters. The Poles at length rejected the elder, and chose 
the young, the beautiful, and the romantic Hedwig. Her his- 
tory is illustrative of the state of Poland; and as a saint, as 
the last Piast, and the wife of the first Jagellon, it may not be 
idle to preserve some faint memory of her. 

Young as she was when elected queen, she had loved, and 
been affianced to William Duke of Austria. His image was 
fixed in her heart. And, when on the throne of Poland, her 
first impulse was to share its honours with him, with whom she 
had from childhood shared every thought. Her letters called 
upon him to hasten to her court; and he came, loaded with 
treasures, and full of hope. But the nobles of Poland had other 
views. They barred his entrance to the palace. They called in 
a rival, Jagello the Lithuanian. The rough heathen, clad in 
bear-skin, and educated in the wilds of the forest, was to be 
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preferred by the enamoured queen of sixteen, to the handsome, 
refined, and Christian duke, to whom she had pledged her faith 
and her affections. She was a prisoner within her palace. It was 
in vain that, with the martial manners of the age, she seized a 
hatchet, and vowed she would hew down the bars that separated 
her from her lover. The nobles of Poland were inflexible. 
The Jagellon offered his rich Duchy of Lithuania to their poli- 
tical cupidity, and the conversion of himself, and of his sub- 
jects, to their religious zeal. Of necessity, the romance of the 
fair Hedwig yielded to the duller duties of the queen. She 
saw and heard the Lithuanian, and gave a reluctant consent; 
when the Austrian prince, having lost the one jewel of his 
heart, rode away in despair, and scattered in the streets of Cra- 
cow, on the very morning which gave her to the Lithuanian, 
those other jewels which he believed would have adorned her for 
himself. Dull years rolled away, till William of Austria return- 
ed, and the days passed quicker. But the Lithuanian husband, 
sensible of his own social defects, listened to an Iago, whose 
slanderous accusations fortunately were conveyed to the ears of 
the magnanimous Hedwig, who, proud of her virtuous sacrifice, 
insisted on a public investigation, The result was most honour- 
able to her fame; and, according to Dlugoss, the accuser was 
sentenced publicly to place himself under a table, in the atti- 
tude of a dog, there to bark three several times, and between 
each barking to declare aloud that he had ‘ lied like a dog.’ A 
singular punishment for scandal, which, with many flagrant 
omissions, continued till within the last century. 

On another occasion, when the king at length restored at her 
intreaties the estates and cattle of some of his subjects upon 
which he had seized, she said with much feeling, ‘ The cattle are 
‘ restored indeed, but who shall restore the tears ?” 

We return to drier matters. The Piasts became extinct ; 
but they had laid the springs for great deeds. Under their 
sway, Christianity had been introduced, learning encouraged, 
the frame-work of a representative government established, a 
code of laws digested, and a liberal spirit communicated to all 
the institutions of the eountry. There was much to deplore in 
the state of the poorer peasantry ; but the laws of Casimir placed 
them in a far better position than their fellow-sufferers in the 
nations around them. The burghers were well protected by 
their own municipal laws ; and there being no feudal system to 
press upon the energies of the nation, the highest offices and ho- 
nours, none of which were hereditary, were open to the emula- 
tion and industry of a wider class in Poland, than in any other 
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country at that time existing in Europe.* And the much- 
blamed privilege of royal election, confined as it then was within 
the royal family, was neither very mischievous nor very different 
from the practice in other states. 

The annexation of Lithuania under the Jagellons, added 
greatly to the strength of Poland. Her arms were every where 
successful. The Teutonic and Livonian knights were effectually 
humbled, and their territories finally annexed to the kingdom. 
The German empire, the Muscovites, the Hungarians, and the 
Bohemians, suffered frequent defeats; and were often glad to pur- 
chase the protection of Poland, by conferring their crowns on the 
royal family of Jagellon. The Turks also received from Poland 
the first European check to their victorious career. Uladislas, 
the second Jagellon, acquired that reputation even before his 
twentieth year, that the Hungarians, forgetting their national 
jealousy, added their crown of Hungary to that of Poland ; and 
in recompense, the youthful king, conjointly with John Corvi- 
nus, the well-known Huniades, drove Amurath the Second back 
from the Danube, and compelled him, by a solemn treaty, to re- 
linquish his conquests. Servia and Transylvania were freed, 
and the fall of Constantinople delayed; but Uladislas, tempted 
by ambition, and seduced by Papal absolution, broke the treaty ; 
and he carried his conquests even to the walls of Varna, where 
Amurath met him with all the forces of his empire. The 
Polish horse pierced through the Mahommedan ranks, and 
victory was on the point of declaring for the Poles, when the 
Sultan, drawing the broken treaty from his bosom, and raising 
it to Heaven, in the presence of his wavering troops, exclaimed, 
‘ Christ ! if thou art the true God, avenge thyself and me of the 
‘ perfidy of thy disciples!’ The youthful ardour of Uladislas 
had carried him too far into the fight; the reanimated Turks 
closed around him, and he fell, sword in hand, surrounded by 
his followers. 

Under the reign of his successor, Casimir, the crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia were again bestowed on the Jagellons ; 
but the most remarkable event of this long reign was the in- 
troduction of the representative system ; by changing the writ 





* These advantages were not imaginary, for many of the most cele- 
brated names of the Polish records of this and the following century 
were peasants: amongst them were Dantiscus, who was an ambas- 
sador in this country; Janicki, who was crowned poet-laureate at 
Rome, by Clement the Seventh ; and Kromer, who rose to the high 
dignity of Prince Bishop of Cracow, 
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of summons from the king, by virtue of which the members 
of the diet had hitherto assembled, into a writ of election ad- 
dressed to the dietines, or assemblies of the representatives of 
the palatinates, who accordingly chose their nuncios to the ge- 
neral diet. The benefits of this rather clumsy imitation of 
England were materially lessened, or destroyed, by an over- 
jealous proviso, which rigidly confined each nuncio to the 
special instructions he received from his dietine; whereby the 
advantages of free general discussion, of individual ambition, 
and of broad national legislation, were lost; and since the diet- 
ines were under the control of the magnates, the nuncio became 
little better than a powerful and disguised tool in their interest ; 
or, as was frequently the case, was the powerful noble, or mag- 
nate himself. Thus, this favourable opportunity for establishing 
substantial freedom in Poland was lost—for there was no real 
separation of estates; since the diet and the senate, having a 
common source, had a community of interests ; and all the power 
which the crown lost when it resigned the writ of summons, went 
to the strengthening of the nobles, instead of the creation of a third 
estate, by which the variable weights of the other two might 
have been adjusted. Poland was thus without a balance, and her 
prosperity dependant on the casual vigour of her kings. 

In those days, the crown was the natural protector of the lower 
orders ; and the next reign afforded a melancholy instance of the 
loss of royal authority, in the selfish abrogation by the diet of 
those humane laws by which Casimir the Great had defended the 
peasants, who now again became serfs. The crown lost also the 
more brilliant than useful privilege of making peace and decla- 
ring war atits own pleasure. The other prerogatives were suc- 
cessively undermined, by the specious misinterpretations which 
it suited the ambition of the henceforth united diet and senate 
to make, of the old fundamental laws of the kingdom, till at 
length all power, or rather anarchy, vested in one order of 
the state—the nobles. But Poland was still every where suc- 
cessful and respected ; and the long, able, and victorious reigns 
of the Sigismonds, restrained the encroachments of the nobles. 
Under these two successive kings, the sovereignty of Molda- 
via, and the navigation of the Black Sea, was wrested from the 
Turks; and the authority of Poland spread from the shores of 
the Baltic to the walls of Smolensko. It was also during their 
reigns that the Reformation entered Poland, where it was 
met by a spirit worthy of a free and enlightened people. And 
towards the close of the Second Sigismond’s reign, when 
changes might be feared, the nobles of the different persuasions 
met together, for the express purpose of guaranteeing to their 
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respective communities the free exercise and profession of their 
tenets. The preamble to their accord, ‘ Nos dissidentes de reli- 
‘ gione,’ originated the name of Dissident; which wasafterwards as 
much misused as the accord itself was contravened—for their 
agreement ran thus: ‘ We who differ, (not you, who are a dis- 
‘ senter, a schismatic,) but we who differ in religious belief, pro- 
‘mise mutually for ourselves, and for our successors, never to 
‘arm for any difference of religion, or to allow such difference to 
* derogate from our common rights of citizenship.’ Sigismond the 
Second died without issue ; he was suspected of anti-papal notions; 
and it is remarkable that he was strongly urged to throw off his 
allegiance to the See of Rome, upon that very question of a divorce 
which produced such lasting effects in this country. But Sigis- 
mond’s scruples were greater, or his passions less unbridled, 
than our Henry’s. Had it been otherwise, Poland would at this 
moment probably have occupied an important place in the map 
of Europe, and have been considered the great northern Protest- 
ant power; for the younger wife he courted might have given 
him an heir, and the crown which had devolved to him with 
scarcely the form of an election, might have been rendered, by 
his prudence, hereditary in his family. But it was ordered 
otherwise ; and, with Sigismond the Second, the male line of 
the royal Jagellons closed, and with it the real prosperity of 
Poland. 

A belief in the warlike achievements of the Poles is so com- 
mon, that we cannot resist adducing some proofs of their 
attainments in more worthy pursuits. At the accession of the 
Jagellons, Poland held a daring, gallant rank amongst her 
neighbours; but at the close of that admirable dynasty she oc- 
cupied a prominent station in the face of Europe. Her autho- 
rity was obeyed within the broad limits which we pointed 
out at the commencement of this article. Her armies were 
well appointed, well maintained, and well paid. Her courts 
of law were open to all, and without taint; and her liberty, 
though great, had not yet degenerated into license. The flou- 
rishing state of her civilisation is established by the fact, that the 
University of Cracow* alone possessed no less than fifty print- 
ing-presses, at the time of the death of Sigismond; whilst ten 
times that number were distributed over eighty other Polish 


* Copernicus was a member of this University; and it is remark- 
able that he distinguished himself in the diet of his country by the 
attention which he paid to its coinage ; thus affording a second point of 
resemblance to his great follower, our illustrious master of the mint. 
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towns. The fruits may be gathered from De Thou, who calls 
Poland * Un pays fertile, plein de villes, de chateaux, &c., 
‘rempli d’une noblesse courageuse, qui joint ordinairement 
‘amour des lettres a l’exercice des armes.’ And when he 
describes the arrival of the Polish nobles who came to con- 
duct Henry of Anjou to their country, he adds, ‘On ne peut 
‘ exprimer |’étonnement de tout le peuple quand il vit ces am- 
‘ bassadeurs avec des robes longues, des bonnets de fourrure, des 
‘ sabres des fléches et des carquois ; mais l’admiration fut extréme 
‘ lorsqu’on vit la sumptuosite, de leurs équipages, les fourreaux 
‘ de leurs sabres garnis de pierreries, les brides, les selles, les 
‘ housses de leur chevaux enrichies de méme, et un air d’assu- 
‘rance et de dignité qui les distinguait supérieurement : ce 

‘ qu’on remarqua le plus ce fut leur facilite de s’énoncer en 
‘ Latin, en Francais, en Allemand, et en Italien; les quatre lan- 
‘ gues leur étaient aussi familidres que la langue méme de leur 
‘ pays. Il ne se trouva A la cour que deux hommes de condition 
‘ qui pussent leur répondre en Latin, le Baron de Millan, et le 
‘ Marquis de Castelman Maurissi¢re. Ils parlaient notre langue 
‘ avec tant de pureté, qu’on les efit plutét pris pour des hommes 
‘ élevés sur la bord de la Seine, et de la Loire, que pour des ha- 
‘ bitans des contrées qu’arrose la Vistule ou le Dnieper ; ce qui 
* fit grande honte a nos courtisans, qui ne savaient rien, mais 

‘qu sont ennemis déclarés de tout ce qu’on appelle science ; 

aussi quand les nouveaux hotes les interrogeaient, ils ne ré- 
‘ pondaient que par des signes, ou en rougissant.’ 

As a further testimony, Muretus, in discussing the relative 
literary merits of the Poles and the Italians of those days, 
says, ‘ Fra gli Italiani si trovera appena, la centesima parte che 
‘ studi il Latino e che abbia il gusto delle scienze, ovvero fra i 
‘ Polacchi, un gran numero possiede a perfezione le due lingue, 
‘e ha un trasporto talmente deciso, par le scienze, e per le arte 
‘ che vi consacra la loro intiera esistenza.’?’ And Kromer, in his 
Memoirs of his countrymen, published in 1574, accounts for 
their proficiency in knowledge, so surprising to De Thou, by 
telling us,—* Que toute la noblesse ainsi que la bourgeoisie en- 
‘ voient leurs enfans, aux Colléges pour-y-apprendre la langue 
‘ Latine; plusieures d’entre eux ont des maitres particuliers. Les 
‘ filles nobles ou bourgeoises apprennent le Polonais et le Latin, 
* dans les Couvens des religieuses. Ils acquiérent, en trés peu 
‘de temps, une connaissance parfaite de la langue du pays 
‘ qu’ils visitent. Ils imitent facilement la maniére d’étre et de 
‘ vivre des étrangers. Leurs nobles, ou habitans terriens, étaient 
‘ nommés ainsi parce qu’originairement, ils acquéraient en pro- 
‘ prieté les terres des domaines des princes, qui leur revenaient 
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‘par suite de leur service militaire. De temps immémorial 
‘ Jeurs habitations sont dispersées tant dans les bois que dans les 
‘champs. Chacun dans son chateau ou maison s’occupe du 
‘ ménage et de lachasse; leurs femmes sont économes, prennent 
‘ soir de Ja cuisine, et font la toile, excepté celles de la haute 
‘classe. Les femmes voyagent dans les voitures couvertes et 
‘les hommes ordinairement a cheval. Les plus puissans sont 
‘ entourés d’une petite noblesse habillée de drap, de meme cou- 
‘ leur.’ 

Such was Poland under the Jagellons. It was her misfor- 
tune to lose this wise and nearly hereditary line of princes at a 
time when Europe was in a state of transition; and when the 
ferment in men’s minds, consequent to the developement of that 
great point of departure in modern civilisation, the invention of 
printing, was at its height—when all rights and opinions were 
questioned. But if it be a reproach to the Poles that their 
too strongly indulged jealousy of kings led to anarchy, they 
may retort upon Europe, and say, that with the exception of 
England, the rest sank under the blight of despotism. From 
the demise of the Jagellons, Poland rapidly decayed. Inno- 
vation followed upon innovation; the crown was left without 
power, and the people without defence. The mode of election 
was forthwith changed. Hitherto it had been conducted by the 
great officers of the state, and by deputies from the nobles ; hence- 
forth, all the nobles, that is, from 1 to 200,000 persons, were to 
assemble in arms in the vast plain beyond Warsaw to elect their 
king. Each palatinate had its proper station, and each magnate 
came followed by his thousands. Tents were pitched, and banners 
waved around, while all were in their brightest armour. The 
sight, no doubt, was animating and imposing, but it was irra- 
tional, and out of order: it could not come to good. Nor did 
it; for, on the very first occasion, though there was no lack of 
candidates, the very worst, Henry of Anjou, was chosen, and for 
the worst reasons;—because he offered to submit to the greatest in- 
roads upon the royal authority, and because he bribed Poland with 
offers of alliance, of protection, and of subsidies from France. 
These two evils, the deranging the little balance of power yet 
left in the state, and the selling of its crown for foreign protec- 
tion, combined together to ruin Poland. By the first, the 
peasants and the king were at the mercy of the 100,000 noble 
rulers, who soon drove the one to disaffection and rebellion ; 
the other to the dangerous expedient of ruling by faction, 
by corrupt influence, or by foreign aid; while by the second 
evil, those states which supplied kings or candidates to Poland, 
acquired a right or a custom of interfering in her elections, and 
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thence in her internal affairs ; by which the independence of the 
nation was compromised, aud the integrity of too many of het 
sons corrupted. And yet the very existence of these evils gave 
an extraordinary impulse to the energies of the nation, and 
shed abroad a blaze of glory that for a time concealed its decay. 
The emulation of her thousands of rulers was excited to the 
highest pitch. The path to the most glittering honours—even to 
the crown itself—was open to all. But the interests of the in- 
dividual and of the commonwealth were separated. Faction, war, 
and military glory, were the sole steps to power, and became 
its strongest securities. Even the crown itself found in them 
its surest defence. Thus the real strength of the nation—the 
results of peace, industry, and education—were neglected or de- 
spised; though the rival chieftains, in their pursuit of power, 
spread the renown of their country far and wide. 

Henry of Anjou, reeking with the perfidy of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew massacre, was as little likely to observe the conditions 
upon which he had received the crown, as were the nobles of 
Poland to submit to his usurpations. Wherefore, after a few 
months’ contentions, he, in disguise, and as a deserter, ran away 
from his elective kingdom, to incur yet greater disgrace in his 
hereditary dominions. His successor, Stephen Batory, who had 
raised himself from a low station to the ducal throne of Tran- 
sylvania, was, to the infinite credit of the electors of Poland, 
preferred to a long list of royal and imperial rivals. His short 
and vigorous administration maintained Poland erect; but at 
his death, the weak expedient of buying foreign aid, by the 
election of a foreign king, was again attempted. Sigismond of 
' Sweden was chosen; and, during the three generations that the 
house of Vasa sat on the throne of Poland, her ruin was assured, 
This election, too, first witnessed the shame of a civil war in the 
heart of the kingdom between the rival candidates. The low 
state of the royal authority may be estimated by the fact of 
this king being compelled by his nobles publicly to ask their 
pardon from the throne, for having infringed his elective com- 
pact; whilst his too powerful subject Zamoyski, retiring from 
the successive route of the Walachians, the 'Tartars, the Turks, 
and the Transylvanians, was enthusiastically cheered by the 
assembled diet, who rose uncovered at his approach. But 
though the king’s authority was thus curbed at home, his gene- 
rals were not the less successful abroad, and by their victories 
shook the empires of Germany, of Muscovy, and of the Turks. 
They even placed a son of Sigismond’s on the throne of Mos- 
cow, and brought away the conquered Czar, and his brother, 
prisoners to Warsaw. And Chodkowietz, in 1632, meeting the 
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Grand Signor Osman before Chotzim, at the head of 300,000 
men, drove him back, routed and dishonoured, to Constantinople, 
there to be strangled by his Janizaries; while the veteran Polish 
hero, exerting nature beyond her powers, fell dead on the field 
of his victory, unwounded and undaunted. But these glories 
added only to the strength of the victorious magnates ; and 
those renowned warriors, long accustomed to success and the 
discipline of the camp, forgot, in the exercise of their authority 
over their own domains, that they were not longer command- 
ing in an enemy’s country. The great conqueror Zamoyski, 
returning to his native province, created a Majorat for his family, 
founded an university, and built a fortress;—three apt illustra- 
tions of that spirit of aristocracy, patriotism, and license, which 
mark the Polish magnate. Others did so likewise, and counted 
the number of their followers and serfs by thousands and tens 
of thousands; while the sovereign and the poorer classes, the 
two extremes of society, daily lost power. 

Uladislas, the son and successor of Sigismond, had more 
energy than his father; but the bonds of the nobles, now 
strengthened by an alliance with the Jesuits and the bishops, 
were not to be broken. An union of oppressive tyranny and 
intolerant persecution, drove the Cossacks of the Ukraine into 
rebellion. It was in vain that Uladislas used every effort to 
protect his oppressed subjects, till at length, wearied out with 
baffled efforts in their favour, he bitterly asked the Cossacks, 
* Have you no sabres ?}—a singular address for a king to make 
to his subjects; but little out of character in Poland, where a 
fresh innovation had now arisen in the practice of armed con- 
federations for the redress of grievances, or for the enforce- 
ment of a new law. The king’s words were not thrown on the 
wind. An avenger arose, the terrible Bogdan, who had suf- 
fered intolerable oppression from the Jewish agent and steward 
of a magnate, and whose complaints had been scorned, fled to 
the desert, and, at the head of a combined multitude of Tartars 
and Cossacks, swept pitilessly over the proud land where he 
had received no mercy. The Polish armies were annihilated ; 
a servile war excited ; thousands of peasants were carried off into 
slavery; and the Ukraine and its invaluable infantry, which had 
formed the strength of the Polish armies, lost for ever. 

Common sense, as well as common justice, seemed to have 
deserted Poland. The functions of the diet were at an end; 
for now was commenced a practice of introducing angry ques- 
tions, for the avowed purpose of preventing all transaction 
of business. ‘ Souffler dans la ruche, pour mettre les mouches 
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‘en furie,’ became a by-word to express this practice. As an 
example of their method of non-transacting affairs, Rulhiere 
has given us the following curious scene :—* Sous le régne de 
‘ Ladislas IV. le dernier jour de la dite s’étant passé avant 
‘ qu’on eit rien conclu, le roi ne voulut pas séparer |’assemblée. 
‘ Et cependant, une ancienne loi quia pour object de prévenir 
‘Ja trop longue durée de chaque séance, et de proportionner a 
‘ cette durée l’attention que peuvent soutenir les esprits d’une 
‘ trempe commune, défendait de rien traiter aux lumiéres. On 
‘ resta dans les tenébres, chacun prenant son repos, assis 4 son 
‘ rang, et il arriva ce que les romans les plus fabuleux n’oseraient 
‘imaginer; un sénat et une dite restcrent assemblés, chacun 
‘endormi a sa place, présidé par un roi endormi sur son 
‘ trone.’* 

Such proceedings were a natural prelude to the exercise of 
the Ziberum veto, which followed (1652) in the next reign. From 
the moment this most absurd practice was introduced, by which 
all legislative, and much of the executive power was at the mercy 
of any individual nuncio, there was an end of all real govern- 
ment in Poland; she reeled on, drunken and desperate,—a prey 
to the factious passions of her nobles, and to the devastating at- 
tacks of her foreign and domestic enemies. Uladislas was 
succeeded by his brother, the weak and bigoted John Casimir ; 
who, yielding to the Tartars, the Cossacks, the Turks, the Rus- 
sians, and the Swedes, fled from his throne and his country; 
while Charles Gustavus of Sweden ruled over his conquered 
dominions from Courland to the Carpathians. 

Thus then Poland for the first time lay prostrate in the dust ; 
but her energies were not yet exhausted. John Casimir re- 
covered from his panic; his nobles rallied around him; the 
invaders were expelled; and the greater portion of the terri- 
tories of Poland restored by the peace of Oliva. It was at this 
time that Russia seized her first Polish prize, by securing the 
country she had conquered to the east of the Dwina. Still 
many rich provinces were irrecoverably lost to the republic ; 
and scarcely an evil can be named that did not now afflict this 
devoted land. Foreign invasions, a servile war, civil strife, re- 
ligious discord, triumphant Jesuits, a mutinous soldiery, a pen- 
niless treasury, and an annihilated government, presented an 
aspect so desperate, that the unhappy king, who had in an evil 
moment of ambition exchanged his cardinal’s hat for a crown, 


* Rulhiere, Histoire de l’ Anarchie de Pologne, vol. i. page 45. 
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now exchanged that crown for a monk’s cowl, in a convent in 
France. 

The election of his successor, Michael Koributh, was carried 
by the nobles in sheer derision of the kingly office. The wretch- 
ed half-witted youth, on hearing his own name pass in shouts 
from palatinate to palatinate, fled from the field of election in 
dismay. But the nobles dragged him back, and when he be- 
sought them with iears in his eyes to save him from their crown of 
thorns, they exclaimed, with sarcastic deference, ‘ Most serene 
‘king, you shall reign.’ It is needless to add that a reigu thus 
commenced was one continued scene of anarchy. Aud yet the 
warlike genius of Poland was inextinguishable; for during this 
convulsed period, John Sobieski, at the head of a handful of men, 
kept in check the undivided powers of the Turkish empire, and 
accomplished that campaign which Europe, though accustomed 
to the exploits of Turenne and of Condé, with universal ap- 
plause denominated ‘ the miraculous.’ Two years later, when 
the miserable king was expiring at Lembourg from the effects 
of a gluttonous debauch, Sobieski, with an army scarcely equal- 
ing the number of the slain, left 40,000 Mussulmen dead on 
the once more renowned plains of Kotzim. 

This victory won him the crown; for the king having died on 
the eve of the battle, and the French and the Austrian factions 
being nearly balanced, a palatine who harangued upon the be- 
nefits to be expected from a native king, was gladly heard ; and 
the cry of ‘a Piast, a Piast, and God bless Poland,’ arose from 
the thronged plain, and was re-echoed by that of ‘ Sobieski, 
* Sobieski, for ever.’ Thus the conqueror of the Turks became 
John the Third of Poland. His victories yet live in the memo- 
ry, though not in the gratitude, of Europe. Every schoolboy 
knows that John Sobieski and his Poles delivered Vienna when 
the emperor Leopold fled in dismay from its walls, then batter- 
ed and surrounded by 300,000 of the flower of Turkey ;— 
knows that in 1683 he charged and routed, and utterly destroyed 
this locust host, and that from that day forth the crescent 
grew pale; but that Maria Theresa, when within less than 
ninety years she seized upon Gallicia, forgot it was from the 
capital of that very province that Sobieski issued forth to the 
salvation of her empire. But glorious soldier as he was, like 
many of that class, Sobieski was only a soldier: he could sub- 
due the Turks, and make Poland admired by foreign states, but 
her internal maladies were beyond his cure; and, after making 
some few ineffectual attempts at reformation of abuses, and 
other equally vain efforts at securing a succession in his own 
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family, the warrior king retired to literary and philosophical 
pursuits ;—not a little interrupted by that wife, by whom, 
though we find him ever addressing her in his letters as * Seule 
‘ joie de mon ame, charmante et bien aimée Mariette,’ it is 
more than probable he was poisoned. Zaluski found him wri- 
thing in agony, and sobbing as he expired, ‘Is there no one 
to avenge my death ?” 

We now approach the last stage of Poland’s degradation. The 
anarchy, the oppression, the misgovernment, the religious per- 
secutious, and foreign invasions, suffered under the Vasas, 
though afflicting and ruinous, were relieved by bright traits of 
valour, patriotism, and martial glory. Now all was to be sunk 
in one absorbing mass of weak, frivolous, and corrupted decrepi- 
tude. Poland died with John Sobieski. We hurry through the 
disgraceful era of the two Saxon princes. Their introduction 
to the republic was ushered in by the outrageous presence of a 
Saxon force to overawe the already venal elections. A Saxou 
force also was retained at Warsaw for the support of the first 
king, who was not the less expelled from his kingdom by the 
eagle flight of Charles XII. But Pultowa restored Frederick 
Augustus, and gave the first opening to Russian influence and 
domination in Poland. The Saxon princes leagued with Russia 
against the liberties of their adopted country. The parties to 
this league had diverse views, and far different means; the one, 
« king who exchanged his finest regiment of dragoons for 
twelve China vases, sought by narrow court intrigues, by cor- 
ruption and other vulgar expedients, to cheat the Poles,—not of 
their license, but of their liberties, and to substitute a common- 
place despotism ; the other, an emperor who, to acquire informa- 
tion, had laboured in foreign lands as a common artisan, now 
aimed with an indefinite ambition at that commanding influence 
in the councils of his falling neighbour which he might turn at 
some future day to the profit of Russia. In the sequel, the king 
corrupted his subjects without adding to his own authority; 
while the czar acquired an ascendency in Courland and a pre- 
scriptive footing in Poland. This influence was greatly in- 
creased at the succeeding election, when a Muscovite army, in 
opposition to the Poles, who had duly elected Stanislas Leezynski, 
placed Frederick Augustus II. on the throne, at the point of the 
bayonet. Under this weak king, and his corrupt and luxurious 
minister, Bruhl, Poland became little more than the humble 
dependant of Russia. As the one country descended, so did the 
other mount in the scale of political importance; and they 
were signs of evil augury for Poland, when her two rising neigh- 
bours, the Elector of Brandenberg on the one flank, and the 
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Czar of Muscovy on the other, assumed their titles of King of 
Prussia, and Emperor of all the Russias, from territories yet sub- 
ject to the republic. 

Peter the Great did much for Russia, but he also left much 
undone: he valued mechanical, military, and commercial arts, 
and he therefore introduced them into his country; but that 
which he neither valued nor understood,—morals, manners, jus- 
tice, and a respect for the rights of others,—he left as degraded 
and perverted as he found them. It has been the misfortune of 
Russia, and the punishment of her neighbours, that she has be- 
come powerful and corrupted without being civilized ; and thus 
the death of Peter was followed bya series of barbarian revolutions, 
which, for a while, checked the progress of Russian ambition. 
The wife of a Livonian common soldier became the servant of 
a Swedish clergyman, whose service she left to follow the camp, 
where she reached the bed of a Russian general; from whence 
she ascended to that of Peter the Great; and, having become his 
wife, she was at his death declared Regent of Russia. That 
Russian general, who so ceded this Regent to his Emperor, rose 
from the rank of buffoon in the guards’ barracks to be the fa- 
vourite of his Czar, and to become his first general and his 
greatest subject. Such were Catherine and Menzikof; and such 
have been many others who have directed the councils of Rus- 
sia. From the lowest dust to the highest pinnacle, and from 
thence to Siberia or the wheel, are, in Russia, transitions as 
sudden as those of her climate. Menzikof, on the point of a 
double alliance with the imperial family, and with one foot on 
the steps of the ducal throne of Courland, was hurried by the 
Dolgorouckis to the farthest wilds of Siberia; there to subsist by 
the labour of those two children whom another week would 
have placed in imperial sheets. The same fate overtook the 
Dolgorouckis ; for one dark night hurled them from the palace 
to the dungeon ; from whence, after groaning in utter solitude, 
—the father and uncle, the son and the nephew,—all ignorant 
of each other’s fate and existence,—who eleven years before 
had parted in the palace, were brought forth to meet for the 
first and last time at the scaffold and the rack. The para- 
mour of Anne, the low-born Biren, too, who sent them there, and 
who in nine years put to death more than as many thousand 
persons, after being proclaimed Duke of Courland by those 
very nobles who formerly had refused to enrol him amstong 
their number, was sent to languish in a Siberian cell, the plan 
of which had been designed by his successful rival, Munich; 
whom a fourth revolution, which placed Elizabeth on the slip- 
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pery throne, sent to occupy that very prison he had so malici- 
ously built for his rival.” 

The death of Elizabeth in 1672 was rapidly followed by a 
fifth revolution. Catherine of Anhalt Zerbst, full of beauty and 
intelligence, had been married at fourteen to her half-witted kins- 
man, Peter, the acknowledged heir of Russia. There were no 
fruits from this ill-assorted marriage, until Elizabeth compelled 
Catherine to receive a lover in the person of Count Soltikoff.+ 
The presumptive consequence was the birth of the late Empe- 
ror Paul, the source of the present imperial house. However 
unwillingly Catherine may have taken this first step in vice, 
she from that time gave way to a license that, even in Rus- 
sia, introduced disunion between herself and her husband. 
Amongst others, Poniatowski became her acknowledged lover, 
at the recommendation and by the advice of our ambassador, 
Sir Hanbury Williams, to whom the future King of Poland was 
then secretary. Intrigues removed Poniatowski from St Peters- 
burgh; when Catherine in despair gave herself up to seclusion, 
anda fresh lover—Orloff, whose brothers were common soldiers 
in the Guards. In this retirement, the schemes of her future 
elevation were laid and matured. Elizabeth died. The half- 
witted zeal, the mock heroism, and the barbarian profligacy of 
Peter III. paved the way for a revolution. . One or two regi- 
ments only were gained over by the Orloffs when the conspiracy 
was on the point of being discovered. The younger Orloff post- 
ed off, in the middle of the same night, to the bedside of Ca- 
therine, who was sleeping at Peterhoff, some distance from St 


* We cannot avoid recalling the following very characteristic trait 
of Russian obedience which illustrated this revolution:—A_ prince 
Golofkine, and his wife, were hurried to a spot within the Polar 
circle, and there shut up in one chamber. Grief and the miseries 
they endured shortly destroyed the unfortunate princess ; she died ; 
and the body having lain four days before the eyes of the wretched 
husband, he at length persuaded himself to part with it, and begged 
it might be removed for burial. The Russian guard replied to this 
request, that their orders were to suffer none to enter or go out of 
that prison chamber ; and this dead body was thus left as the putrify- 
ing companion of the husband till the return of a courier who had 
been sent for orders to St Petershurgh—a distance of two thousand 
leagues. 

+ The profligacy of the Russian court will little surprise those who 
remember, that the four women, Anne, Elizabeth, and the two Cathe- 
rines, who for a century ruled Russia, lived in the open and shameless 
commission of promiscuous adultery. 
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Petersburgh. She awoke to hear him say, * ‘Time presses,—you 
are wanted in St Petersburgh.” She hurried on a few clothes, 
and hastened, with her maid only, to a hired carriage which her 
lover, the other Orloff, had brought for her. On the road they 
met Michel, her Freuch coiffeur, whom she persuaded to accom- 
pany her; and thus attended by her maid, her lover, aud a bar- 
ber, and with a common soldier for her guide, she entered 
Petersburgh, to overturn the throne of the absolute Czar of mil- 
lions. Some notion may be formed of the state of Russia, when 
we remember that this flagrant adultress, thus attended, be- 
came, in four-and-twenty hours, the acknowledged Empress of 
all the Russias; and that in less than a week her wretched: hus- 
band was strangled by the Orloffs ; and so little concealment of 
this atrocity affected, that the dead body of the Emperor, with 
its wrenched and wounded neck, and the head livid from suffo- 
cation, was left bare to the public gaze. This rapid view of co- 
temporary Russia, may silence those who cite the disorganized 
state of Poland as palliating the interference of her far less 
civilized neighbour. 

But the vigour of Catherine quickly subdued all internal dis- 
sensions in Russia; and left her free to realize those ambitious 
desires with which Peter the Great had imbued the Russian 
court, and which forty years of revolutions had only delayed. 
During the long reign of the apathetic Augustus, luxury and ex- 
travagance had made sad inroads on the public spirit and virtues 
of the Poles. But the dangers and distresses of their country 
aroused many, and bade them pause in their career. <A patri- 
otic band had followed the fortunes of Stanislas Leczynski to 
France; and at the courts of Nancy and of Versailles, had profit- 
ed by the growing spirit of liberality, and by the knowledge of 
sound government, which was to be gathered from the lips and 
writings of Montesquieu and his disciples. They were now re- 
turned, and zealous to confer on their native country the bene- 
fit of the lessons they had learnt. The distinguished family of 
the Czartoryski was amongst the foremost of those who thus 
sought to reform and assimilate the government of Poland to the 
socially and politically changed state of Europe. Another knot 
of reformers, under the Potocki and Radzivils, desired a return 
to what they called the good old days and customs of the repub- 
lic. These affected a rudeness of manner, and a contemptuous 
opinion of foreign powers; while the others sought for support 
from France, and only when disappointed by that power, turned 
their views towards Russia. The one party sighed for an aris- 
tocratic republic, and the other for a constitutional monarchy ; 
the one opposed, the other supported, the king. As usual, there 
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was a middle party, composed of many excellent persons,—such 
as Branicki, Mokronowski, and others; who threw away the 
weight their characters and influence afforded them by a vain 
attempt at reconciling impossibilities. Had these parties, in- 
steau of jealously thwarting each other, joined together, with 
one heart and one hand, Poland might have been saved. But 
they would not; and Russia, with an insidious policy, played 
them off one against another; and successively patronised and 
ruined each, as they served or thwarted her views; while they, 
in the pride of the higher attainments and civilisation of their 
own country, forgot the overwhelming force of their ambitious 
ally. 

‘As the health of Frederick Augustus declined, the clouds ga- 
thered thick over Poland. Russian troops approached Warsaw : 
the wretched king and his ministers fled to Dresden, never to re- 
turn. They died there within a day of one another. The election 
of Poniatowski was carried by force of arms. The freedom of 
election enjoyed by Poland may be gathered from Catherine’s 
letter to Poniatowski, in which she says, ‘ I send Keyserling 
‘to Warsaw to make cither you or Adam Czartoryski king.’ 

The diet of convocation was appointed; 10,000 Russians sur- 
rounded Warsaw, while 40,000 Prussians supported them on the 
frontiers. It was in vain that Mokronowski endeavoured to break 
up the diet, by making a last redeeming use of the veto at the 
peril of his life. There were no sufficient means of resistance 
within; and the election was forced from some 4000 nobles 
on the plain, where formerly twenty times that number had 
assembled. Where were the others, and their tens of thou- 
sands of followers;—why were they not in arms? Alas, fac- 
tion, and misrule, and corruption, divided the nation, which 
was no longer what it had been: besides, Catherine had 
lured the powerful family of the Czartoryskis into an acqui- 
escence with Poniatowski’s election, by holding out to them 
the hopes of supporting their cherished reforms in the state. 
And in fact, on the accession of Poniatowski, they carried many 
admirable laws for the diminution of the power of the mag- 
nates, for strengthening the authority of the crown, and for the 
relief of the unhappy serfs. 

Poniatowski was recognised by the courts of Europe: Bran- 
icki, Mokronowski and others, who bad been driven from their 
country by the Russians, returned and gave in their submission 
to the king. But unfortunately this king, so desired by his 
uncles the Czartoryskis, and so opposed by his brother-in-law 
Branicki, was totally unfit for his office. Had Adam Czar- 
toryski, or even Oginski, mounted the throne, the difficult task 
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of Polish regeneration might have been effected; but with the 
vapid, frivolous, false, and conceited Poniatowski, there was no 
hope. It is only wonderful that with such enemies without, 
and with such inefficient supporters and bitter opponents with- 
in, the Czartoryskis should have carried so many beneficial 
measures. It is improbable that Catherine was deceived as to 
the object of these reforms: it is certain that Frederick of 
Prussia was not. Both these personages were resolved to pre- 
vent the re-establishment of order in Poland; and accordingly 
when the Czartoryskis, flushed with success, went on to propose 
the abolition of the diberum veto, the Machiavelian policy of 
Russia and Prussia interfered, and forbade the proceeding. Rus- 
sia supported this prohibition by a reinforcement of 40,000 men, 
while Prussia strengthened her army on the frontiers; and thus 
were now leagued against Poland these two powerful military 
states. The Czartoryskis were flung aside ; for their opponents, 
the Radzivils and Potockis, with a full knowledge of the late 
iniquities of Russia, yet with blind and factious hate, joined 
with her in the fatal confederation of Radom; by which, while 
the one party sought to depose the king and recover their abro- 
gated privileges, the other desired to increase the civil and reli- 
gious discord of the country; and both joined in a determination 
to rescind all the late reforms. But the Poles were not yet thus 
far subdued: their diet refused to sanction the dictatorial terms 
of Russia. More Russian troops poured into the country. War- 
saw was in their hands; and Repnin, the Russian ambassador, 
finding some vigour left in the Polish councils, seized, with 
the connivance of the dastardly king, Soltik, the patriotic 
Prince Archbishop of Cracow, and three other senators. They 
were hurried to Siberia; and when the diet remonstrated, he 
haughtily replied, ‘ that he was accountable to no one for his 
‘ deeds but to his sovereign ;’ though he would condescend so far 
as to say that their senators were exiled to Siberia, for pre- 
suming to doubt the purity of the Empress’s intentions towards 
Poland ;—adding significantly, that the next step would be, should 
resistance continue, to give up Warsaw to pillage, and to exe- 
cute every opposing nuncio. 

After such declarations and such outrages, there remained 
only one means of redress. Partial risings of the nobles and 
of the people were constantly occurring, but they were without 
unity and without support; while the Russians, well armed 
and well supplied, defended by a numerous artillery, occupying 
all the fortresses and magazines of the country, with their 
energies directed to one point, and under one command, were 
able, though not without partial defeats, to prevent any general 
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organization of resistance. The indefatigable Bishop of Kami- 
niec sought to rouse the southern courts of Europe to a just 
view of the proceedings of Russia; but unhappily the zeal 
of the Polish patriots broke forth before the able plans and 
negctiations of the Bishop were matured,—if indeed they ever 
would have succeeded. But the confederates of Bar nobly 
stood up for their country. The ill-directed aid of the Turks 
and Tartars was of small avail: no other European state moved 
a soldier. Austria was negotiating—France was under the 
reign of Du Barry; and England, under Lord North, having 
commenced her Tory policy, lent her ports and her sailors for 
the fitting out of that Russian fleet, which, under an English 
admiral, utterly destroyed at Tchesme the navy of Poland’s only 
ally; and laid bare both Poland and Turkey (our so called 
ancient ally) to the spoliations of Russia. Still, though thus 
unequally matched, Polish valour did not derogate from its 
ancient renown. The names of the Pulawski will live as long 
as are cherished the records of an heroic devotion to a falling 
cause, through evil and through good report; through difficul- 
ties and through dangers; and through that most trying of all 
opposition, the envy, the weakness, and the contempt of high- 
born but vulgar-minded associates. The magnates of Poland 
had been corrupted by inordinate possessions, by inordinate 
power, and inordinate luxury. It would be invidious to parti- 
cularize. All suffered severely ; and many, either by themselves 
or by their sons, have redeemed the errors of that mean and 
fatal jealousy. Russia poured in more troops; the whole 
face of Poland was covered with contention and blood. Ca- 
therine, not content with the barbarities of her own soldiers, 
called in the aid of the Zaporavians—a horde of savages dwell- 
ing on the banks and islands of the Borysthenes. The south- 
ern palatinates of Poland ever maintained troops to keep off 
their incursions; but these were now engaged in the defence 
of the northern provinces ; and Catherine seized the opportunity 
for procuring an irruption of those barbarians, who, to the 
amount of 50,000, rushed through Podolia and Volhynia. 

The following picture of their matchless atrocities is from the 
pen of Rulhiere:*—‘ Vieillards, femmes, enfants, gentilshommes, 
‘ valets, moines, artisans, Juifs, et Luthériens, tout fut massacré. 
‘ Tout la noblesse éparse dans ses maisons en Ukraine y fut 
‘égorgée. Les Juifs plus hais a4 cause de leurs concussions, 
‘ furent presque tous briilés vifs. Ces scélérats s’amusaient a 





* Rulhiere, Hist, de ! Anarchie de Pologne, vol. iii. p. 80. 
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‘ pendre aux mémes potences un gentilhomme, un moine, un Juif, 
* et un chien, avec cette inscription—C est tout un. On vit a un 
‘méme gibet une mére entourée de ses quatre enfants. Une de 
‘ Jenrs troupes enterra tout vifs, et pres les uns des autres, plu- 
‘ sieurs centaines d’hommes, de manié¢re que Jes tétes de ces 
‘ malhereux passassent hors de terrer, et ensuite ils les fauché- 
‘rent comme les herbes d’un champ. Oserai-je l’écrire, et la 
‘ plume ne va-t’elle pas me tomber des mains? IIs ouvraient le 
‘ ventre des femmes grosses, et a la place des enfants qu’ils en 
‘ arrachaient, ils-y-enfermaient des chats vivants. Si un incon- 
‘nu leur tombait entre les mains, et qu’ils le soupconnassent 
‘ de cacher sa naissance ou sa religion, ils le forcaient a massacrer 
‘ de ses mains des gentilhommes et des prétres.’ The city of 
Humany alone afforded a refuge. Thither all who could escape 
directed their helpless steps. Will it be believed, that the Rus- 
sian officers, in concert with these barbarians, and the Cossacks, 
devised a perfidious plot, by which some of their party, under 
the mask of asking for food, gained admittance into this city, 
where they massacred every soul they could lay their hands 
upon? 16,000 defenceless men, women, and children, strewed the 
ground. For those who might say that these were irregular acts 
of savage allies, and not of that civilized Russia which was then, 
as now, loud in her own praises, we extract another correspond- 
ing picture of the tender mercies of the Russian official authori- 
ties: —‘ On vit alors tous les usages, par lesquels les nations 
‘les plus barbares ont adouci le fléau de la guerre violés a 
‘ Pegard des confédérés; toutes les capitulations devenues des 
‘ piéges; la foi donnée aux prisonniers toujours trahie; un colonel 
‘ Russe, nommé Drewitz, massacrant de sang froid des gen- 
‘ tilshommes qui s’étaint rendus prisonniers de guerre; faisant 
expirer les chefs dans les suplices inventés en Russie pour les 
esclaves; les faisant quelquefois lier a des arbres pour les expo- 
ser comme un but a l’adresse de ses soldats; d’autres fois, les 
faisant enchainer, pour que leurs tétes, enlévées avec dextérit¢ 
au bout des piques, représentassent tous les jeux d’un carrou- 
sel. On vit ainsi le carnage, qui n’a pour excuse que la néces- 
sité des combats, devenu par ces horribles variétes l’amusement 
des vainqueurs.’* 
These were some of the many enormities by which Russia 
sought to subjugate the Poles. We spare our readers any fur- 
ther examples; and, indeed, we would not have quoted these, 
had not the late Russian conduct towards the Poles pro- 
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voked our recollections. But in spite of all her exertions of 
every shade and sort of atrocity, the resistance of the Poles 
increased ; and their forces sprung up as if from defeat itself. 
Pulawski carried the important fortress of Czentokow, which 
served as a basis for his operations; the persevering Bishop 
of Kaminiec at length roused the attention of Europe; suc- 
cour arrived from France under Dumouriez, and more was 
promised ; the English assistance was withdrawn from the 
Russian fleet; and the confederations, so often defeated, still 
arose again and again to renew the fight. Distress, and com- 
mon danger and common services, had softened many jealousies; 
and the affairs of Poland seemed less desperate. But then, as 
before, and since, Poland’s evil destiny prevailed. Her very 
success prepared her ruin; for Catherine, perceiving that she 
might not succeed single-handed, unwillingly resigned her 
ambitious views of entire immediate conquest for the petty 
larceny scheme of partition. The lynx-eyed sagacity of Fre- 
derick of Prussia had long foreseen, indeed had long prepared, 
this event. He won over the unwilling compliance of Austria 
with the large bribe of the whole kingdom of Gallicia; and the 
saintly Maria Theresa, who had hitherto allowed herself to 
designate Catherine by no other distinction than that of ‘ cette 
‘femme,’ was now compelled, by the levelling fellowship of 
common guilt, to treat most intimately with ‘ that woman,’ the 
Empress of Russia. 

It was impossible for the Poles to hold out against this first 
Holy Alliance. The trifling aid from France came too late ; all 
was lost, save honour. The three spoilers, having arranged their 
several shares of the booty, proceeded to seize on them; while, 
with a perversion of language worthy of their perversion of 
justice, they publicly denounced as robbers those Poles who had 
the hardihood and patriotism to defend their possessions and 
their country. 

It is difficult to reclaim a thief. The ambitious cupidity of 
the partitioning powers, once well fed, soon longed for a second 
repast. Their ambassadors acted at Warsaw as pro-consuls, and 
their troops never quitted the country; but in spite of their 
presence, and of every kind of oppression, the seeds of liberal 
knowledge, which had been fostered and partly sown by the pa- 
triots of the Czartoryski school, took root, and produced the 
Constitution of 3d May, 1791. The establishment of a rational 
system of freedom for all classes in Poland was seized on as a 
pretext for fresh spoliations. True, there was nothing con- 
trary to treaties,—nothing anarchical,—nothing jacobinical,— 
nothing of a fraternizing character, in this Constitution ; which, 
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indeed, was so moderate, and so fair-favoured, as to gain the free 
and unqualified praise of Frederick William of Prussia; who 
had the year before cemented his connexion with Poland by 
a treaty, in which he pledged himself to make common cause 
with her against any foreign interference whatever. But this 
treaty, and this approbation, were written in sand; for when 
Russia invaded Poland the next year, in order to suppress 
this so praised Constitution, the Prussian king, forgetful of 
the precepts of St Lewis, declared, when called upon to fulfil 
his treaty, that it was dissolved by the new Constitution, of which 
he had never approved. He preferred Dantzic and Thorn, with 
the rich palatinate of Posen, to the barren culture of faith 
and truth. Prussia accordingly leagued with Russia; and both 
made use of that same selfish Tory school of magnates, who, so 
unwilling to part with their usurped privileges, brought on the 
first partition, by their factious confederation of Radom; and 
now perfected the ruin of their country by the more infamous 
confederation of Targowitz. The spoilers had the benefit of 
experience and of present possession; and the work of robbery 
was therefore the more rapid and extensive. One half of Poland 
was forfeited as a preservative from the contagion of the French 
principles of that Constitution of the 3d of May, which had 
exchanged an elective for an hereditary monarchy; and which 
met with the unbounded praise of Mr Burke, then in the full 
tide of his rage against French doctrines. The Poles, con- 
sidering that right and wrong were not measured by parallels 
of latitude, again had the presumption to defend the inte- 
grity of their country; and again became, in the proclama- 
tions of the partitioning powers, jacobins, rebels, and brigands. 
That is, the Poles on the Dwina and the Vistula were brigands 
for resisting that which the French on the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle were jacobins and brigands for doing. Could the inter- 
vening space have been absorbed, it would have been a nice 
question of political casuistry, to have decided which were then 
the jacobins and brigands. The weakest, we presume. The 
contest was unequal. No bolt fell from heaven; but a hot re- 
tribution was deferred to the arms of Napoleon. It was in vain 
that valour and devotion strove to the last. The memory of 
the glorious resistance of Kosciusko will live for ever; so also 
should that of the brutality of the Russian government, which, 
finding this wounded defender of his country bleeding on the 
field of battle, hurried him and his patriotic comrade, Niemce- 
witz, to a dungeon in St Petersburgh, where they lingered till 
Catherine the Great died. 

This jacobinical resistance of the Poles to the conservative dis- 
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memberment of their country, was declared to be so tempting 
to the spread of French ‘principles, that the partitioning courts, 
in the ert of their power, could find no remedy but in ut- 
ter destruction. Accordingly, the corrective medicine was again 
applied; armies advanced ; Suwarrow commanded them. Pro- 
perty was destroyed, families ruined, separated, banished, and 
branded ; blood poured out like water ; and the scene closed with 
the fall of Warsaw and of Poland. Nine thousand Poles lay dead 
on the field of battle before Warsaw. The city was captured ; 
and then, when all was over, the inhabitants of Praga and the sub- 
urbs were, in cold blood, given up to plunder and to murder, 
in order that the Russians, as Suwarrow said, might be glutted, 
and Warsaw saved! Twenty thousand perished around the 
walls; and 30,000 more were driven out to thread their way to 
the frontiers through the ordeal of Russian bayonets. Suwarrow, 
we need not characterise him, then granted an amnesty,—the 
amnesty of the dead, which Catherine annulled ; for her greedy 
nobles would not be defrauded of their share of the plunder. 
The work of exile and confiscation was, therefore, renewed, 
in order that, as Russia had seized on the dominions of Poland, 
her sons might seize on the property of the Poles. 

We will not dwell on the revolting details of individual per- 
secution, plunder, exile, and death. It is sufficient to say, that 
Russia cemented her first partition by the tender mercies of 
Drewitz; and the second and third by Suwarrow. Then, with 
her country’s hands red with a nation’s blood, Catherine, with 
a blasphemy peculiar to Russia, ordered ‘ a solemn thanks- 
‘ giving to God in all the churches for the blessings conferred 
‘ upon the Poles.’ Thus closed this deed of treachery, tyranny, 
and blood,—begun, continued, and perfected by Catherine,— 
a woman whose private deeds sullied the sex she disgraced, 
and whose public acts have been said by traitors to monarchy 
to honour the rank to which she belonged. Let those who are 
so eloquent in their denunciations on French usurpation and 
French breaches of faith, study the conduct of Russia and 
Prussia during the long tragedy of Poland’s fall; and if they 
are blessed with even a moderate share of understanding and 
candour, they will confess that the imitators fell infinitely short 
of their great northern originals. 

The remaining chivalry of Poland now made its way to France, 
The well-known Polish legion of Dombrowski, amounting to 
some 15,000 men, rejoiced to meet the destroyers of their nation 
on the plains of Lombardy. Napoleon, than whom a better 
judge of a soldier’s merits never existed, appreciated the Poles; 
and at Jena and at Friedland they nobly earned the restora- 
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tion of their diminished country, under the name of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Much virtuous indignation has 
been vented upon Napoleon for not giving more to the Poles ; 
and yet he gave them a Constitution which the other powers 
had refused; he abolished serfage, and that veto which they 
had supported; and he gave them a country which they had 
stolen. True, he might have given more; and had he with a 
bold hand flung away the scabbard,—had he called for the entire 
restoration of all Poland, when he committed himself to the 
mighty struggle with Russia,—he might have anticipated the de- 
fection of Austria and of Prussia; and would probably have 
reseated Poland, and not have been overthrown himself. But 
had he done thus, how would those who reproach his niggard 
policy to the Poles, have exclaimed against his treaty-break- 
ing propensities! With some persons, France can never do 
right, nor her opponents wrong. At all events, Napoleon 
gave to the Poles that which he had conquered with a bold 
hand from those crowned conspirators, who had filched it 
with sanctimonious professions of honesty ; and who, to say the 
most, could produce no better title to their usurpations than that 
by which Napoleon restored them—conquest. But the only 
restorer of Poland fell, and deservedly. Restoration, and national 
independence, and civil liberty, were the spells by which he was 
struck down. By no one were those magic words more profit- 
ably employed than by the late Emperor Alexander. So soon 
as his last great contest with Napoleon became probable, he 
adroitly played with the hopes of the Poles. In 1811, he encou- 
raged Oginski* to read a memoir to him on the subject of the 
erection of his Polish provinces into a grand Duchy of Lithu- 
ania, under their peculiar laws and officers; and on the nobles 
of Wilna expressing their gratitude to him for this flattering in- 
tention, he graciously replied to them in an autograph letter 
written in Polish. As the contest approached, he became more 
explicit ; and in a public letter to Oginski, he distinctly said, ‘ je 
* vous autorise 4 faire connaitre que ma volonté est de retablir 
‘la Pologne.’ The Poles were thus artfully kept back, or won 
over from the standards of Napoleon; and their enthusiasm for 
their country’s restoration excited, when their aid was re- 
quired. The crusade, in favour of restoration and civil liberty, 
rolled onward to Paris. Napoleon, the spoiler, was banished to 
Elba; and a congress of the deliverers of Europe, and of their 
ministers, assembled at Vienna. 


* Memoires, vol. iii. p. 73, 
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It is not our purpose to follow the dark labours of this cele- 
brated Congress. It met in the name of restoration, and separa- 
ted with the imputation, if not confession, of having made 
partition the basis of its arrangements. It parcelled out na- 
tions, and fractions of nations, with the same indifference that 
drovers in a fair, or West Indians in a market, separate and 
select cattle or slaves. The King of Saxony was its selected 
victim. Lord Castlereagh, in an Official Note, declared that it 
was necessary to make an example of him, ‘a cause de ses ter- 
‘ giversations, et parce qu’il a ete le plus devoué des vassaux 
‘ de Buonaparte ;’—two reasons, not easily reconcilable with one 
another; and neither of them particularly well adapted to the 
consciences of those whom he addressed. A more acute obser- 
ver said, that this king was to be punished because his watch 
had gone a quarter of an hour slower than the more fortunate 
time-keepers of the Allied Sovereigns. But Lord Castlereagh 
required that he should be deposed ;—that his hereditary domi- 
nions of Saxony should be erased from the map of Europe, 
and ceded to Prussia ;—his Polish Grand Duchy erected into a 
free and distinct kingdom, under a separate dynasty ; and the ex- 
king kept in reserve to rule over some embryo subjects, who 
might be collected for him on the banks of the Rhine and Mo- 
selle. This was a singular proposal to make toa restoring Con- 
gress; but there was much that was bold and practical in the 
plan. The Congress effaced all that was good in it, while they 
retained and heightened all that was evil. 

The Emperor Alexander had long stimulated the hopes of 
the Poles. We have seen his written pledge for the re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland. He and his allies had also 
vehemently exclaimed against the plundering propensities of the 
victorious French ; but affairs were now changed; the French 
were defeated, and the Allies victorious. Accordingly, Savoy, 
Holland, and the Rhenish provinces, and Lombardy, and the 
Tyrol, and Belgium, and Genoa, and Venice, and Parga, were, in 
the phraseology of the Congress, to be liberated ; but with Poland 
it was far different. It certainly had been annihilated under the 
auspices of Russia, and subsequently even to many of those 
French spoliations which were now to be restored : a portion of 
it also had re-achieved its independence; and the allies, who, in 
1795, had destroyed Poland, found, in 1814, the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw in recognised political existence, and in possession 
of a free Constitution. Still the erection of an independent king- 
dom of Poland was not to be endured by Russian and Prussian 
ambition. No: the courts of these two countries were resolved 
to retain, not only their former and their late acquisitions, but 
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to exact rewards for their disinterested exertions in the deliver- 
ance of Europe. And the minister of England now learnt that 
deliverance meant the aggrandizement of these two northern 
powers at the expense of their neighbours. He was alarmed 
and indignant; and attempted a secret league with Austria and 
France, against these late magnanimous allies, who had just 
been so welcomed and bepraised in England; but who were now 
ready to go to war with her, for presuming to require them to 
restore their spoliations, in the same spirit in which they were 
resuming the spoliations of Napoleon. 

Alexander beckoned to his endless battalions; Prussia stood 
firmly by his side; while the Grand Duke Constantine, with an 
admirable effrontery, called upon the Poles to arm in the defence 
of their national rights. Thus, those glorious triumphs over 
the French Revolution, for the attainment of which millions 
had been spent, and myriads had bled, were about to end in 
fresh wars and fresh loans. But the meteor light of Bonaparte, 
which once more flashed upon the shores of France, saved 
the policy of England from the exhibition of such a result. 
Alexander, with a quickness more politic than generous, signi- 
fied, that the force of his services against the common enemy 
would depend upon the settlement of the Polish question being 
made more in accordance with his views. Thus Russia prevailed ; 
and Saxony was not saved, though Poland was added to the list 
of victims. The one was slit in two; the other subjected toa 
quintupie partition; by which the allegiance, the interests, and 
the connexions of the unfortunate Poles were endlessly subdi- 
vided. This was the answer of Russia to the demand of Lord 
Castlereagh, for the erection of an independent kingdom; and 
this the fulfilment of the Emperor’s written pledge, in the 
hour of danger, for the restoration of Poland. But Russia thus 
rounded her frontier, and planted the advanced post of her 
dependant kingdom upon the flanks of her two neighbours— 
Austria and Prussia; who, seeing her so well provided, sought 
with a greedy scrambling for territories and population in every 
corner of Europe. 

But though Alexander seized upon the lion’s share of the 
spoils of Poland, he could not do so unconditionally. The 
other powers, though they failed to erect a separate, yet suc- 
ceeded in interposing a free, though subject kingdom between 
Russia and themselves ; and, accordingly, the first article of the 
general treaty of Vienna, which was signed by the ministers of 
all the powers there present, defines the terms on which Russia 
was to hold Poland. It declares, ‘ that the duchy of Warsaw, 
* with the exception of those provinces which are otherwise dis- 
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* posed of, shall be irrevocably bound to the Russian empiré by 
‘ its Constitution.’ It allows the Emperor internally to extend 
this new kingdom ; that is, to annex to it the whole, or such parts 
of his Polish provinces as he might deem fit. It also provides, 
* that the Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall enjoy 
‘ a representation, and national institutions, modified into such form 
* of government as the powers upon whom they depend may judge it 
* expedient to grant.’ These valuable privileges were further 
secured and specified by divers acts, declarations, and treaties 
between the several powers: which were all recognised by the 
General Congress, and formally incorporated as integral parts of 
its arrangements; and in December of the same year, the terms 
of this treaty were perfected by a Constitutional Charter, which 
- solemnly bestowed on the kingdom of Poland by Alexan- 
er. 

For a time, the Emperor was pleased with this kingdom of his 
own construction. So long as its diet gave him small trouble, 
and Europe remained tranquil, the absolute Czar of fifty 
millions was pleased to play with his little kingdom as with 
a toy; and to listen to the constitutional rebukes of its oppo- 
sition with the same deference that monarchs of old paid to 
the sallies of their privileged jesters. He also continued to 
encourage the long deferred hopes of his Polish provinces; and 
even went so far, in giving an audience to a deputation from 
them, as to reply to M. Oginski in the following strong terms: 
* Vous étes mecontens en Lithuanie, et vous devez l’étre aussi 
‘long temps que vous ne serez pas amalgamés avec les vétres, 
* et que vous ne jouirez pas des bienfaits d’une Constitution.’ * 
Thus smoothly began the constitutional career of the King; but 
even in those auspicious days there were many infractions of 
the treaty. Russian troops occupied the soil of Poland; and 
the Grand Duke Constantine, whose name is a sufficient anti- 
thesis to all good government, was commander-in-chief, and 
daily arrogated to himself exclusive authority. But these evils 
were comparatively slight, and Poland began to enjoy peace and 
tranquillity. 

This was too soon disturbed ; for when the breaking of royal 
pledges throughout the Continent produced the revolts of the 
south, and the secret associations of Germany ;—when there 
was a suspicion, too, that the passive obedience of Russia was 
tainted by that glorious Calmuc army of occupation, which 
had imbibed notions of free agency in France, perfectly in- 





* Memoires d’Oginski, vol. iy. page 235. 
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compatible with imperial discipline,—then Alexander changed ; 
and the constitutional restrictions of the kingdom of Poland 
became as bands of flax to this Northern Sampson. Constan- 
tine, too, taunted his liberal brother with what he called the folly 
of dallying with freedom. Well might Dombrowski exclaim, 
‘ What have we to hope? what have we not to fear?’ The 
publication of the debates of the diet was prohibited; and a 
rigorous censorship of the press was established. The Palatinate 
of Kalisz was deprived of its representatives; the election of 
popular nuncios forcibly obstructed; and the patriotic nuncio, 
Vincent Miemoiewski, was seized and carried off to a prison, 
where he lingered till the late revolution released him. Then 
the Diet was dissolved; a reinforcement of Russian troops 
called in ; personal liberty violated ; and five whole years allowed 
to elapse without the re-assembling of a Diet. There was also 
a daily increasing severity exercised by Constantine. But even 
yet, certain forms of constitutional government were main- 
tained; and when the revolutions in the south were put down 
by foreign arms, the rigour of Alexander relaxed; and the 
pupil of La Harpe once more returned to liberal forms. A 
diet was assembled, redress was promised, and the hope of 
amalgamation again held forth to the long disappointed Polish 
Russians. Buta dark mysterious plot pervaded Russia. Alex- 
ander was thought too liberal and too European. The old Mus- 
covite faction, which for the last century has divided Russia, 
again reared its head. Rumours of dissatisfaction were afloat. 
The distant army of the Caucasus and its general were thought 
to be disaffected. Foreigners were regarded with an evil eye. 
The last hour of the victorious Alexander approached ; and, at 
an obscure town in Bessarabia, he fell a victim either to treach- 
ery or disease. 

Of the coronation of his successor, it has been said, that he 
went to the altar, preceded by the assassins of his father, followed 
by those of his brother, and accompanied probably by his own. 
The proclamation of Nicholas to the Poles, on his accession, con- 
tained these words—‘ Je jure devant Dieu que j’observerai 
‘ Pacte Constitutionel, et que je mettrai tous mes soins a en 
© maintenir l’observation.’ This oath was made but to be broken ; 
the Russian government strained every nerve to implicate those 
Poles who had shown themselves zealous for the liberties of 
their country in the dark Russian plot which had accompanied 
Alexander’s death, and Constantine’s younger brother’s blood- 
stained accession. The most arbitrary and illegal arrests took 
place,—torture was employed,—a standing military commission, 
of which half the members were Russians, was appointed. For 
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two long years, the accused were harassed with imprisonment ; 
and when at length they were pronounced innocent by the 
highest court of law, the Grand Duke Constantine not the less 
despatched many of them to dungeons in Russia, where some 
even now remain. 

Such was the commencement of Nicholas’s reign, and such 
his sense of the obligations of an oath, and of the stipulations of 
the treaty of Vienna. With the same contempt for this treaty, 
he broke through all its provisions in favour of the Polish sub- 
jects of Russia. He most iniquitously abrogated all their Polish 
Jaws and institutions; and discountenanced the use of the Polish 
language, and even of the Polish dress. Their religion also—the 
United Greek Church—was persecuted; and those wretched sub- 
jects whosought to escape from this persecution of their very name 
and nation in Russia, by exchanging it for a tyranny of their per- 
sons at Warsaw, were dragged back—not te be replaced in their 
deserted homes of Lithuania or Podolia—but to be exiled to the 
wastes of Siberia. Meanwhile the Grand Duke Constantine 
was Ict loose upon Poland: arbitrary arrests and arbitrary 
punishments were his constitutional ministers. The police under 
his immediate direction exercised an inquisitorial power ; hired 
spies and informers were to be found in every station of life and 
every society. Noone was safe. The prisons were filled; more 
were built—he filled them also. The universities were remo- 
delled; their studies restricted or perverted; and many of the 
students seized, banished, or drafted into the army. But above 
all, the ferocious martinet tyranny of Constantine over the mi- 
litary, and the military schools, shone forth with a fanaticism of 
discipline bordering on insanity. The sons of the nobility were 
separated from their parents to be mewed up in these military 
schools, where many were detained and treated at the same time 
both as common soldiers and as children till the ages of twenty, 
thirty, forty—in short, till the Grand Duke thought fit to release 
them. The encouragement of profligacy and debauchery form- 
ed a part of this system. Constantine appears to have had a 
diabolical pleasure in outraging all the decencies of female 
delicacy ; while, with the true instinct of despotism, he allowed 
for no distinction of classes or education. All, from the bigh- 
est to the lowest, were equally, in his sight, slaves. The blow 
and the degrading punishment were inflicted with tyrannic 
impartiality. A citizen, and a common vagabond, might be 
found upon the parade, rolling the same wheelbarrow; the 
merchant and the Jew pedlar harnessed to the same cart— 
followed by a medley gang of degraded officers, common 
thieves, and obnoxious gentlemen. In short, terror, distrust, 
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and tyranny reigned paramount at Warsaw; the days of Drew- 
itz and Suwarrow were revived—perhaps modified in expression 
—but the same in spirit. That Muscovite faction under which 
Nicholas rules, and which is so well known for its Asiatic love 
of despotism and sanguinary rigour, was resolved to break the 
neck of Polish independence, and assimilate the loyalty of the 
Poles to the stolid obedience of the Russians. The European 
institutions of Poland had thus to bear the brunt of this hostility, 
backed by the dead weight of a mighty empire. The only per- 
son who might effectually have opposed, and whose interest it 
was to oppose this attack, had he been truly ambitious,—the 
Grand Duke Constantine,—led away by his own instinctive 
love of tyranny, lent it all the aid in his power. 

But if it was natural that the Russians should enforce des- 
potism on the Poles, it was at least as natural that the Poles 
should resist it. Hence arose an increase of spies, denuncia- 
tions, conspiracies, imprisonments, executions—all the full 
flood of tears that spring from the exercise of and resistance to 
oppression, modified by the disposition and character of the 
agents and nations where they occur. The disposition of Con- 
stantine, and the character of the Russian government, afford a 
sure and melancholy guarantee for the general truth of the seve- 
rities said to have been inflicted on the Poles. Few or none doubt 
them; but many have questioned the wisdom of the late revolt ; 
and, living peaceably under the security of our own admi- 
rable institutions, have exclaimed, ‘ Why were the Poles so mad 
‘as to rise against the overwhelming power of Russia?’ The 
worm will turn: and we were little surprised, though we heard 
it with a foreboding sorrow, that one of the most high-spirited 
and most injured of the nations of Europe had turned upon its 
oppressor. But let us do the more considerate part of the 
nation the justice to say, that however deeply they resented 
their country’s wrongs, the hasty insurrection did not originate 
with them. It sprung up amongst those fiery youths of the 
military schools, and of the universities, whom Constantine 
kept mewed up for the brightest years of their lives within 
barrack prisons. The news of the second French revolution 
burst upon their indignant minds. It was the index of the state 
of Europe. Belgium, Hesse, Switzerland, fast followed in the 
same track ; and the patchwork of the Congress, and the shackles 
of the Holy Alliance, were rent in twain. The successive news 
of these events, in spite of all precautions, penetrated the 
charged atmosphere of Warsaw. Associations were rapidly 
formed and extended ;—plans were proposed, and speedily be- 
trayed by the four thousand spies of Warsaw, whose names were 
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afterwards found enrolled in the office of Rosniecki. Number- 
less arrests took place; and on a dark evening in November 1830, 
it was reported that the principal military school was to be 
surrounded in the morning by Russian troops, and a military 
commission installed for the trial of offenders. On that very 
evening, the 29th of November, the cry of ‘to arms, to arms, 
‘and God bless Poland,’ was raised within the walls of this 
devoted school, and before the morning dawned, Constantine 
was a fugitive. Many of the schools and of the youth of War- 
saw had prepared for this revolt, and one or two regiments were 
gained over ; but on the rest of the inhabitants it burst as unex- 
pectedly as upon the Russians themselves. The oppression of 
Constantine, however, had been so intense, that the reaction was 
universal, and he was expelled, if we may use the term, by accla- 
mation. 

On the following morning, an Administrative Council was form- 
ed; and now it was that the more sober part of the Poles acted 
a part which has not yet met with its due meed of praise. They 
had groaned under the tyranny of Russia, in common with their 
countrymen ; but with a patriotic and enduring spirit, they bore 
with the oppressor, because they saw no present hope for their 
country in resistance. The brilliant success of the revolt did 
not blind them to the fearful struggle it would provoke—to the 
interests it would compromise. They saw their country’s dan- 
ger, and they saw their own. They knew that the punishment 
of an unsuccessful revolt ever falls on the chiefs and on the 
persons of property ; they also knew full well with how large a 
hand Russia metes out such punishment. Hitherto they were 
innocent; they might save themselves, their properties, and their 
families, by disavowing the rash glory which the intemperate 
youth of Warsaw had won; they might act as moderators be- 
tween the Emperor and their countrymen, and, under the mask 
of that office, save appearances with the world; and thus, with 
some show »f honour, shelter themselves from the coming storm. 
But they knew Russia, they knew their own hearts, and they 
knew Poland. They saw all their danger, they deplored the 
past, they had small hope for the future ;—but they saw that 
the strife was begun ;—they knew that from the present rulers 
of Russia, though there might be security for themselves, there 
would be no forgiveness for their country; and they therefore 
with calm, but devoted patriotism, flung their sabres into the 
scale, and gave the weight of their talents, their characters, 
and their fortunes, to a desperate cause. That cause was their 
country’s. There might be a chance of salvation—thousands of 
chances were against them; but to the Lord of Hosts they com- 
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mitted the struggle; and they took the direction of affairs 
amidst shouts of * God bless Poland!’ 

This act of calm and devoted patriotism is the best refutation 
of those interested aspersions which have been too frequently cast 
on the higher Polish nobles. They have been held up to Europe 
asa band of overbearing selfish chiefs ; jealous only of their own 
unbridled license and privileges ; careless of the real independ- 
dence of their country, and oppressive to their unfortunate 
serfs and dependants. The aspersion is most calumnious. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. The descendants of those mi- 
litary oligarchs, whose seigneurial, civil, and religious persecu- 
tions and oppressions rent Poland during the ruinous dynasty of 
the Vasas, became—in one generation, by their exile in France, 
in another, by the lessons learned in their desperate struggles 
against the partitioning powers, in the third and present, by 
the collision of opinions resulting from the French Revolution 
—an amended, an enlightened, a patriotic, and a temperate 
aristocracy. The humane and self-divesting reforms of the 
Czartoryskis in 1765—the wise institutions of Zamoyski and 
others, which led to the admirable Constitution of 1791,—and 
the conduct, during the late struggle, of the present descendants 
of the Czartoryskis, the Zamoyski, the Potoski, the Radzivills, 
and others too numerous to particularize, are the glorious evi- 
dences of this assertion. There was no flinching—there was no 
violence. They held out, indeed, a deprecatory hand to Rus- 
sia,—but without dishonour; and they maintained an arduous 
contest, without violence,—without one single disorganizing 
appeal to the oppressed peasants and subjects of their oppressor. 
This last generosity deprived them of much early assistance 
from Lithuania; and in requital, they'are now exiles in foreign 
lands, or travelling on foot, with their heads shaved, as slaves, 
to the prisons of Siberia. 

On the morning of the 30th November, within a few short, 
but important hours after the breaking out of the revolt, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, Prince Michael Radzivill, and other distin- 
guished Poles, attended the grand council of the kingdom, to 
which they of right belonged, but to which they had not lately 
been summoned. Niemcevitz, the fellow-prisoner and worthy 
companion of Kosciusko, addressed the anxious multitude from 
the balcony of the Council Chamber. He urged them to order, 
and to the preservation of tranquillity ; and a thousand students 
of the University instantly enrolled themselves as a city guard. 

As the intelligence of these occurrences at Warsaw spread 
through the kingdom, all with one accord joined in throwing off 
the yoke of Constantine. Some of the Polish guards, who, witha 
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high sense of military honour, had remained with the Grand Duke 
for his personal defence, now that the revolt had become a revo- 
lution, signified the impossibility of their continuing any longer 
arrayed against their countrymen; and on the 3d of December, 
within four short days after the breaking out of the insurrection, 
this Imperial commander in chief, whose frown had hitherto been 
the signal for disgrace and imprisonment, was compelled io au- 
dress the following letter to the grand council of Warsaw: 
‘ Je permets aux troupes Polonaises qui me sont restées fidéles 
‘ jusqu’ a ce dernier moment de rejoindre le leurs. Je me mets 
‘ en route avec les troupes impériales pour m’ éloigner de la capi- 
‘ tale, et j’espére de la loyouté Polonaise qu’ elles ne seront pas 
‘ inquiétées dans leurs mouvemens pour rejoindre l’empire. Je 
‘recommande de méme tous les établissemens, propriétés, et 
‘ les individus a la protection de la nation Polonaise, et les mets 
‘sous la satve garde de la foi la plus sacrée.’ (Varsovie, ce 
3iem Déc*e 1830.) The Poles, thus appealed to, magnanimously 
permitted their oppressor to retreat unmolested; although 
the Russian troops under his command, as usual, commit- 
ted excesses on their route, and destroyed among others a 
new and beautiful villa of the Countess Wonsowicz. The 
Polish army now rallied round Warsaw; many of those Poles 
who had deserted the interests of their country for the guilty 
honours of Constantine’s court, were generously retained in 
their commauds; and it is to the praise of the Polish charac- 
ter, that none of them betrayed their trust. General Chlo- 
picki was placed at the head of affairs, both civil and military. 
But one of those many evils, which are inseparable from all mo- 
ments of excitement, now appeared in the form of a most mischie- 
vous Club, calling itself patriotic, and which indeed had sprung 
up with the first days of the revolution ; but the early adherence 
of the greater nobles to the cause of their country had check- 
ed its budding ambition; and a Provisional Government, un- 
der Czartoryski, Niemcevitz, and others, had been appointed, 
by whose prudence it was hoped that external warfare and in- 
ternal strife might be avoided. Unfortunately, some secret 
members of this club gained admission into the provisional go- 
vernment, and by their influence and communications encou- 
raged its proceedings. A national diet was convoked ; the re- 
sources of the country were called forth ; and the government, 
without relaxing from warlike preparations, awaited the result 
of a deputation which had been despatched to St Petersburgh ; 
for as yet there was no intention of throwing off allegiance 
to Nicholas. All acts were still carried on in his name; 
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and the Poles sought only for a deliverance from oppression, 
and for the preservation of their rights. In this spirit the 
deputation waited on Nicholas, and having explained the 
causes and nature of the revolt, required a recognition and 
fulfilment of those constitutional stipulations which had been 
entered into by Alexander; which Nicholas himself had accept- 
ed by a solemn oath; and which were declared by a treaty to 
which all the great powers of Europe were parties, to be the bond 
by which Poland was bound to Russia. Thus far they were 
within the strictest letter of the law. But affection for their 
fellow-countrymen, faith in the repeated promises and pledges 
of the Emperor Alexander, and a just interpretation of part 
of the first article of the general treaty of Vienna, which pro- 
vided, in 1815, for that incorporation of the Russian Polish 
provinces which had not taken place in 1831, led them to add 
to the above strictly legal demands, that of fulfilling the moral 
obligation which the treaty imposed with respect to the Polish 
subjects of Russia. It is needless to add, that the Emperor 
Nicholas rejected all these requisitions; and haughtily de- 
manded absolute submission and implicit confidence in his pa-~ 
ternal intentions. The Poles laid their case before the courts 
of Europe; but those powers who were parties to the treaty of 
Vienna appear to have declined all active interference. 

All negotiations having failed, the Poles prepared for resist- 
ance. Their means were insignificant in comparison to those of 
their gigantic opponent. Four millions against fifty millions ! 
Such odds were terrific; but right feeling was strong on the 
side of the Poles; and they looked, and with reason, for the as- 
sistance of their eight millions of brethren beyond the Bug and 
the Niemen. Poland, too, possessed an admirable army of 40,000 
men, furnished with every necessary equipment for the field; 
and the magazines were supplied with arms, &c. sufficient for 
as many more. Chlopicki was declared dictator, as well as ge- 
neralissimo, and a levee en masse was decreed. The zeal of the 
Polish patriots was unbounded. Meanwhile the veteran army, 
that had planted the eagles of Russia on the walls of Adrianople, 
approached under the command of its victorious chief. But the 
renowned passer of the Balkan was doomed to bite the dust on 
the plains of Poland. Chlopicki, after three days’ hard fight- 
ing, drove his innumerable battalions back from the walls of 
Praga. The moral influence of this repulse was immense. 
The Russians retreated ; and Chlopicki, suffering severely from 
a wound, resigned the command to Skrzynecki, who, from the 
rank of colonel, was thus suddenly, as worthily, raised, by the 
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testimony of his comrades, and by the order of the diet, to the 
command of the Poles. 

Our confined limits forbid our following in detail the brilliant 
operations of the war. For many doubtful, and to them glo- 
rious months, the Poles kept at bay the whole power of Russia, 
led on by her chosen commander, and animated by the presence 
of two of her grand dukes. The indomitable Skrzynecki added 
victory to victory; and Europe began to hope that the miracu- 
lous campaign of John Sobieski was about to be renewed. And 
truly, had the Poles remained constant to their chief, and had 
Prussia faithfully maintained her neutrality, the Russians would 
have been in front of Warsaw still. For, so long as they could 
attack it only in front, the military genius of Skrzynecki, sup- 
ported by the valour of his troops, made a Lisbon of Warsaw, 
and a Torres Vedras of Praga and the Vistula. When the Rus- 
sians kept together, they were too strong to justify Skrzynecki 
in making a direct attack; but he remembered Portugal; and 
the same well concerted partisan operations on the flanks and 
rear of the Russians in Volhynia and Lithuania, produced the 
same well foreseen want of provisions, and consequent retreat of 
the army of Diebitch, as those of Trant and Wilson did in that 
of Massena. If Lord Wellington’s lines of Torres Vedras were 
less dependant, and his place of arms more secure, the insurgents 
of Lithuania and Volhynia, on the other hand, were infinitel 
more warlike than the Spaniards or Portuguese, and afforded 
far better materials for efficient co-operation. Both retreating 
generals were pursued by kindred spirits; and even greater suc- 
cess rewarded the Polish hero than attended his great British 
prototype; for Diebitch, with less discretion than Massena, di- 
vided his corps, and was cut up in detail ; leaving no less than 
20 pieces of cannon and 20,000 prisoners in the hands of the 
Poles, The defeated Russians were speedily recruited, and, 
advancing from the Bug and the Narew, failed again from the 
same causes; and this second attempt closed with the dangerous 
but important victory of Ostrolenka, by which the Russian com- 
munications were intercepted, and an opportunity afforded for 
the more general organization of the insurrections of the Rus- 
sian Polish provinces. But now, when all was hope in Europe, 
and when Polish valour and Polish genius were likely to reap 
their reward, the seemingly immitigable evil destiny of this un- 
happy land prevailed. 

Jacobinism and envy caused the superseding of Skrzynecki; 
who, with an unchangeable patriotism, obtained permission to 
serve in a subordinate rank; and, more fatally still, Prussia lent 
a perfidious succour to the Russians, by affording supplies from 
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her fertile provinces of East Prussia, which henceforth became 
the unattackable basis for those future Russian operations under 
Paskewitch, by which the otherwise impregnable position of 
Warsaw was turned. This perfidy of Prussia, and the luke- 
warmness of the rest of Europe in the cause of Poland, added to 
the vehemence and the ascendency of the Jacobins. Violences 
occurred within Warsaw; and General Krukowieski ventur- 
ed to assume the station which had been occupied by Prince 
Czartoryski and Skrzynecki. The moral feeling of the revolu- 
tion was tainted. The army was indeed strong; the defences of 
Warsaw might have been well manned; the streets were bar- 
ricaded, and the citizens were in arms; but faults, disasters, 
and defeats, followed thickly; and the evil day dawned when 
Warsaw, trusting to Nicholas’s vehement appeals to Heaven, 
and to his and to Paskewitch’s solemn protestations, opened 
her gates. Her valiant army retired; the Russians took pos- 
session of the city upon the faith of an amnesty, which, as usual, 
was granted but to be broken ; and the work of confiscation, so 
acceptable to Russian profusion and cupidity, once more recom- 
menced, and has not yet ceased. 

Many Polish generals—Radzivill, Turno,* Zielunka, Prond- 
zynski, and others—have, in violation of that amnesty, been 
dragged into Russia or Siberia: some have been forced into 
the Russian ranks. Prince Romain Sangusko, a descendant of 
the Jagellons, has been degraded from his high rank to the 
condition of a serf; and is now, while we write these mournful 
pages, proceeding on foot, with his head shaved, to the shores 
of the Polar Sea, to suffer forced labour as a galley slave. 
The Prince Sapieha, lately in possession of a revenue of half 
a million of francs, and intimately connected ‘with this coun- 
try, has been saved from a similar fate by escaping to Ame- 
rica at the price of utter ruin. Prince Adam Czartoryski, ano- 
ther Jagellon, the worthy descendant of Poland’s earliest and 
best reformers, and himself the chief of her late administra- 
tion, is now an honoured exile in England; where, as well as 
in the rest of Europe, he has been long known and highly 
esteemed. Such has been the fate of the leaders. The subor- 
dinate officers and soldiers have been forcibly drafted into regi- 
ments serving in the Caucasus, in Finland, and on the shores 
of the Black and of the White Sea. Others have been carried 
off to repeople, or restock, dilapidated estates. 


* This General attended the Grand Duke Constantine to the fron- 
tiers, in order to protect him from the insurgents, and now meets with 
exile for his reward. 
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The religion also of those provinces, for which the Congress 
of Vienna required the preservation of their national institutions 
and privileges, is now persecuted to that degree, that, by an im- 
perial ukase of 5th November 1831, the erection of Catholic 
churches in Podolia is forbidden ; and one priest only allowed 
to the whole district, who, it is observed, with a most tolerant 
consideration, may be useful, particularly about Easter. The 
even course of justice, too, may be judged of from the follow- 
ing imperial letter to the Governor of Wilna, officially pub- 
lished on the 3d December 1831; which, after praising the 
Governor, ‘ pour les mesures énergiques que vous avez prises 
‘ pour exterminer ces brigands’—the remains of the Lithuanian 
army—proceeds thus: ‘ si vous trouvez que leur execution a été 
‘arrétée par les formes des tribuneaux, et si duns votre opinion 
‘ vous les trouvez coupables, vous les ferez aussitét subir la peine 
‘de mort. Such are the clement methods of Russian conci- 
liation, and such the Russian manner of fulfilling an amnesty ! 

Prussia, too, not content with having afforded a basis for the 
Russian forces, by which means Warsaw fell, has added perfidy to 
her breach of neutrality. The corps of General Rybinski, amount- 
ing to 15,000 men, being pressed by overpoweringly superior for- 
ces, sought refuge within the Prussian territories ; upon the faith 
of a government which pledged itself to afford protection and 
subsistence to them, on condition of their surrendering their 
arms and materiel. The Poles complied with these conditions ; 
but after having been subsisted for two months at a rate just 
above starvation, and infinitely below the value of the materiel 
surrendered, the Prussian government, upon the pretence of a 
general amnesty having been granted by Russia, ordered those 
officers who would not return to Poland forthwith to quit Prus- 
sia; and, under the direction of General Rummel and his aid- 
de-camp, Major Brandt, endeavoured to force the under officers 
and soldiers to re-enter Poland. Thousands refused; when 
General Rummel actually ordered his troops to load and fire on 
them. The Poles stood firm ; and, for this time, the Prussian 
was content with a threat. The half-starved men were marched 
back to their wretched cantonment; every menace and priva- 
tion was employed to drive them into Poland; but they would 
not stir. At length, under pretence of a change of quarters, 
they were marched, in separate detachments, through bypaths 
to the Polish frontiers, and blows and main force were em- 
ployed to urge them across. Still they refused. The Prus- 
sian patience was exhausted; and a Captain Richter, and 
others, fired on and charged these miserable men; nineteen of 
whom were left dead on the ground. But yet would not the 
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Poles submit themselves to a Russian amnesty: they were 
therefore huddled into open barns and sheds, (it was the middle 
of December,) and left to be starved or frozen into compliance. 
The neighbouring peasants afforded them some little succour. 
Many endeavoured to escape; of whom the greater part were 
seized by the Prussian authorities as deserters, and, on that plea, 
delivered up to Russia. But the Prussian government, at 
length roused to a sense of shame, recalled General Rummel 
and his aid-de-camp; and placed the surviving Poles once 
more in cantonments in the neighbourhood of Marienbourg. 
This desperate resistance of these Polish peasants and soldiers, 
offers a melancholy comment on the Russian amnesty. Those 
who did return to Poland were, as they well foresaw, and as 
Prussia well foreknew, seized on by the Russian authorities, and, 
in contempt of all faith, drafted by sections into different Rus- 
sian regiments; and marched off to the four quarters of its 
dreary empire, under the atrocious pretence of giving them sub- 
sistence, and the privileges—the privileges of Russians! That 
is, Russia first robs the Poles of their country, their rights, and 
their property, and then graciously makes them soldiers lest 
they should starve, whilst she adds the merciful immunities of 
the knout. So much for the great military monarchies. 


We have detained our readers a long time, and hurried, in a 
somewhat desultory manner, over a wide space; but incom- 
plete and imperfect as must necessarily be any short abstract of 
Polish history, we have not therefore allowed ourselves to be 
deterred from giving it in such form as our space would per- 
mit. For we consider it essential to the justice of her cause to 
bring Poland under one general view, and not to leave it to the 
subtlety of the self-interested to select some partial aspect, by 
which her wrongs may appear less glaring, and a useful veil of 
forgetfulness be thrown over the early atrocities of the Russian 
spoliations. There are persons who would willingly forget, and 
persuade the rest of the world to forget, that such a kingdom 
as Poland ever existed, and that 20,000,000 Poles, animated by 
strong national feeling, and proud national recollections, still 
exist. They would fain regard Poland like Belgium,—as a mere 
conventional state, that has sprang up from the conflicting in- 
terests and jealousies of the great powers of Europe. 

Bat let us not be misunderstood. Indignantly as we recall, 
and deeply as we deplore, the injuries of Poland, we are not 
disposed to advocate any wild schemes of restoration. The 
Congress of Vienna may, or may not, have deserted its duty ; 
but whether we regret its decisions or not, we must abide by 
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them. This congress ceded that portion of the grand duchy of 
Warsaw which now forms the kingdom of Poland to the em- 
pire of Russia, upon certain conditions. It was declared to be 
bound to that power by its Constitution ; a Constitution was in 
consequence given to it; and if words have any meaning, Rus- 
sia holds it by virtue of that Constitution. She had no prior 
right to it whatever. It formed a portion of that ancient Po- 
land which, by the constitution of 1791, called the royal house 
of Saxony to its throne; and which, in 1795, was forcibly seized 
and allotted to Prussia; from whom, in 1807, it was recovered 
by the Poles and Saxons, aided by the French ; and by them re- 
placed as the independent Grand Duchy of Warsaw, under 
the crown hereditary of Saxony. In 1813 it was overrun by 
the armies of the alliance formed against Napoleon; andin 1815 
the Congress of Vienna, by virtue of the law of the strongest, 
transferred this country, upon the above stated conditions, to 
Russia. 

The conditions were fulfilled by the publication of the Con- 
stitutional Charter, but they were not maintained. No one, we 
presume, will be so hardy as to assert that the obligations of the 
treaty of Vienna respected only the bestowal of a Constitution, 
and notits maintenance. With such persons we have no desire 
to reason. The Charter or Constitution was not maintained 
or respected; the transgressions of it by Alexander and by 
Nichoias have been so glaring, so various, and so undenied, that 
we will not waste our time by enumerating them. They in 
fact put an end to all constitutional government in Poland ; and 
established in its place, the arbitrary rule of a commander- 
in-chief, the late Grand Duke Constantine. The Poles appealed 
in vain to their king for redress : his answer was, “* What would 
‘ you have? he is my senior by eighteen years, and I owe my 
‘ crown to him.’ But because Nicholas usurped the throne of his 
elder brother Constantine, was the Polish constitution therefore 
to be abrogated ? The Poles thought not; and, writhing under 
the tyranny of Constantine, galled by the memory of their spurn- 
ed rights, called on by their oppressed brethren in the betrayed 
Polish provinces of Russia, and excited by the successful revo- 
lutions in the south, they took up arms in the defence of their 
honour, their persons, and their rights. They succeeded. Very 
little violence or disorder accompanied this movement; there 
was then no attempt at throwing off their allegiance to Nicholas ; 
they continued faithful subjects; and we trust there are few 
who will call them less faithful, because, while they did not 
swerve from their true loyalty to their king, they were equally 
loyal to their constitution, Thus far there was nothing to 
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annul the rights vested in them by the Congress of Vienna; 
but they did not stop here; for most certainly they went so far 
as to require that incorporation of the Polish provinces which 
both the treaty, and their king, had morally though not for- 
mally promised. This demand, while it placed them, during 
the time it was maintained, without the limits of European 
assistance, cannot surely, now that it is withdrawn, preclude 
them from the benefits of that treaty, out of respect for which 
they lost this aid. Are the endless infractions of the treaty by 
the governing party to count for nothing; and one instance 
of a too liberal interpretation of it by the governed to preclude 
them from all its benefits ? Surely not. And if there was a ques- 
tion of forfeiture, which there is not, that forfeiture, in all le- 
gal and moral justice, would fall upon the original transgressor, 
and not on those who resisted the transgression. But we may 
be told that as the contest continued, the Poles went so far as to 
depose their king, and thereby threw off their allegiance and 
forfeited their rights. They did throw off their allegiance; but 
as their revolt followed repeated infractions of the treaty, so did 
their deposition of Nicholas follow his reiterated refusals of re- 
dress, his military invasion of their country, and his haughty 
demands for unconditional submission. The penalty, the forfei- 
ture, then, if there be any, still lies at the door of Russia; and 
by no fair reasoning can it be attached to the Poles. 

But it is farther to be considered, that the Poles and the 
Russians were not the sole parties to the treaty. It was con- 
cluded not only for their benefit, but that of Europe at large; 
and no reason can be adduced why Europe is to be deprived of 
her share of the benefits of that treaty, because the Poles or 
Russians may have chosen to transgress its obligations. Even 
on the supposition, therefore, that the Poles, and not the Rus- 
sians, or that both Poles and Russians broke the treaty, still, 
so long as Europe, the third and unoffending party, wills it, 
the treaty must continue binding. The empire of Russia recei- 
ved, and holds the kingdom of Poland by virtue of the treaty of 
Vienna, and by it alone. So long as she observes that treaty, 
she has an undoubted right to the constitutional dominion of 
Poland, and no longer. If she tramples on it, or denies its ob- 
ligation, then the sovereignty lapses to the representatives of the 
Congress of Vienna, or to Prussia, or to its original sovereign, 
the King of Saxony. The parties to the treaty of Vienna 
have a clear right to require from Russia either the fulfil- 
ment of her contract, or the forfeiture of her benefice. If not, 
they must confess that they have been outwitted and bullied 
by an all-powerful ally. 
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If the law of the question be thus clearly in favour of the 
Poles, so also is the policy. We are not of the school that 
has a nightmare dread of Russian domination. Were we 
Austrians or Prussians, we might not, as long as Poland lay 
in the dust, consider Russia the safest of neighbours. But we 
in our impregnable isle may laugh her to scorn; our fleets in 
one campaign would seal up her ports; while nothing short 
of another coalition, such as that which overthrew Napoleon, 
can seriously endanger France. Still, though a fifth mo- 
narchy be a dream, the undeviating tendency of the policy 
of Russia in that direction is undeniable; her progress has 
been gradual, constant, and great. A mighty empire, when 
formed in one life, has ever suddenly and quickly fallen to pieces. 
Gradual aggrandizement, bit by bit ambition, is the most sure 
and the most dangerous. This has been the course of Russia. To 
these considerations we may add, that a well appointed army, 
nearly a million strong, stern military institutions, half or un- 
equally spread civilisation, an irresponsible government, the 
acknowledged headship of a devoted church, a scarcely acces- 
sible territory, having its rear and flanks hermetically sealed, 
and peopled by a nomadic race, ever imbued with a vague desire 
for southern climes, offer elements of conquest which are not 
to be despised. 

Four routes lie open to the developement of these mighty and 
accumulating means;—the Caspian, the Euxine, central Eu- 
rope, and the Baltic. That of the Caspian is beyond the reach 
of European opposition ; though when the route there traced, 
and now rapidly filling up, shall have been accomplished, two 
dangerous lines will diverge,—one leading to the Mediterranean, 
the other eastwards through Persia to India; the only direction 
in which that country has ever been successfully invaded. The 
Euxine route is nearly as bare of defence as the other; and the 
progress of Russia in that direction is checked only by that wise 
restraining policy, which seeks, in a military point of view, to 
consolidate its conquests as it goes; and for this reason, and to 
avoid too forcibly awakening the jealousy of Europe, never takes 
too much at a time,—particularly from Turkey, whose rude go- 
vernment, by ever affording an excuse for a rupture, enables 
Russia to make war upon her at her own convenience and lei- 
sure. The Baltic line, though far from complete, has been ex- 
tended as far as it is necessary for present purposes ; that is, for 
so long as Prussia shall remain a firm and obedient ally. The 
only remaining route, that of Central Europe, lies through 
Poland : it flanks Austria and Prussia, and threatens Germany. 
It also affords the only practicable approach to Russia: its 
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settlement, therefore, is of the last importance. The gate is 
now wide open, it remains to be seen who shall hold the key. 

That key was, by the compromising policy of the Congress 
of Vienna, placed in what may be termed neutral hands. The 
Congress endeavoured, but failed, to place it in the hands of an 
independent king of Poland: it also refused to surrender it at 
discretion to the arms of Russia. A middle course was there- 
fore pursued, and Poland was yielded to Russia upon such con- 
ditions as the Congress imagined would render that possession 
by Russia least dangerous to Europe. There was nothing tran- 
sient in these conditions. The words are, ‘ bound for ever by 
‘its constitution.’ Russia may complain that she finds such 
conditions embarrassing. It is very probable she does; for 
they were not meant to be otherwise than embarrassing, when- 
ever Russia might pursue antisocial designs. The very complaint, 
therefore, argues the wisdom of their imposition, and the neces- 
sity for their continuance. They were imposed as a correct- 
ive ‘ for ever’ of that unquiet ambition which the powers of 
Europe feared in Russia; whom they, therefore, by binding her 
te the observance of the constitution of Poland, sought use- 
fully to employ and to keep at home. 

But, if such precautions were necessary in 1815, when Russia 
was under the sway of Alexander, they most assuredly are more 
requisite now when the old Anti-European Muscovite faction has 
gained the lead. Indeed, ever since the death of Alexander, 
Russia has clearly manifested her domineering policy and ambi- 
tious designs. Her ministers have been found active in every 
court of Europe, aiding and abetting the cause of despotism. She 
has assumed a control in the affairs of Germany repugnant to the 
feelings and independence of that intellectual and powerful but 
divided nation; she has pushed on her conquests in the direc- 
tion of Persia and Turkey as far as suited her purposes; she 
has kept up an unnecessarily large army; and her intrigues in 
Greece have never ceased. At the breaking out of the late 
French Revolution, and before the change of ministry in this 
country, and the revolt of Poland, checked her course, there was 
much cause to suspect that she meditated an anti-liberal cru- 
sade. But if such be the designs of Russia, it is the duty of the 
other powers to prevent them, by those means which the Congress 
of Vienna provided. We believe that nothing short of the most 
urgent remonstrances will compel her to abide by those articles 
of the treaty, by which alone she holds Poland. The essence 
and intent of those articles was the interposition of a constitu- 
tional kingdom between Russia and the rest of Europe; and 
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none, we imagine, will deny the security which the interposition 
of such a kingdom would afford. 

But the question arises,— Will Russia listen to the remonstran- 
ces of the other powers? We fear we must say, that she will 
not, if she can possibly evade or avoid them: she will not will- 
ingly resign the Polish prey she already in imagination pos- 
sesses as her own; and much less will she readily consent to the 
establishment of freedom, not only in her neighbourhood, but 
even under her own protection. But yet, unwilling as Russia 
may be to submit, she is, we believe, in no state to resist, if 
firmly urged. She is exhausted by her Persian, her Turkish, 
and her Polish wars; from all which, though she has come 
forth successfully, yet not without severe reverses and exhaust- 
ing exertions. She has now need of repose, to trim her wings 
for future flights, and to consolidate her present conquests. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that passive and devoted as is Rus- 
sian obedience, the same spirit which animated the far-spread 
conspiracy of Tagenrog, yet works through the veins and 
arteries of that incoherent mass, which forms her empire. War 
might divert this danger; and it is probable that the Persian 
and Turkish wars were as much undertaken for the sake of 
giving a vent or turn to an unquiet spirit, as from any im- 
mediate desire of conquest. Indeed military glory being the 
sole heritage and seal of nationality by which the subjects of des- 
potic states are kept together, it is natural that Russia should 
occasionally enliven the allegiance of her own subjects at the 
expense of her neighbours. But a war upon the Polish ques- 
tion would be of a far different nature; and Russia knows 
full well, that, at the present moment, she is weak in the di- 
rection of Poland, and greatly dependant on the support of both 
Austria and Prussia. Upon the latter, she may count with 
safety. Prussia has no wish to lose her Polish provinces; and 
she imagines that they can be best retained by a fast alliance 
with Russia, whom she is prepared to support in any oppressive 
measures against the Poles. We have seen her cruel treat- 
ment of the Polish army, which sought a refuge within her ter- 
ritories ; and we have reason to believe that she is now recom- 
mending the utter destruction of the very name and language 
of Poland, and the entire absorption of the kingdom by Russia. 
This is a policy such as the rest of Europe will not, surely, 
permit. Great and powerful as are these two military states, 
they are not invincible; and should the other European powers 
call upon them to fulfil the treaty of Vienna, they would, 
by obstinately refusing, place themselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament. Russia would risk Poland; and Prussia, who ha- 
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ving sprung from a petty electorate into an aggregate of states, 
rather than a kingdom—and who finds it more easy to com- 
mand her highly disciplined battalions, than to rule over her 
divided nations—would, when she should stand forth as the con- 
travener of the treaty of Vienna, find the discipline of those bat- 
talions fully exercised at home, in watching over the self- 
attainted allegiance of those subjects who belong to her crown 
only by virtue of that treaty. In short, these two powers would, 
by refusing to comply with the treaty, expose themselves to 
dangers, so much greater than any even of the imaginary evils 
which might accrue to them from compliance, that we enter- 
tain small doubt of their yielding, if pressed. 

This brings us to the question of, who are to be the pressers ? 
The first answer would be—all those who are by treaty bound so 
to act; but the enforcing the treaty involves the maintenance of 
liberal institutions; and, unfortunately, such institutions have not 
yet found favour with the majority of the courts of Europe. 
Therefore France and England, the only two powers of any 
importance who profess liberal principles, will probably be also 
the only two powers inclined honestly to interfere between 
Russia and Poland. Most sincerely do we trust that they will 
do so temperately, conjointly, and firmly. Their ministers can- 
not be blind to the peculiar advantages of such a line of conduct, 
at the present critical juncture of affairs. 

It is vain to deny that two great antagonist principles now 
divide Europe—freedom and despotism. They are to be seen 
contending from Lisbon to St Petersburgh; and we meet 
them in every political question. England and France are on the 
one side, Prussia and Russia on the other. Two objects present 
themselves to the liberal party ; the one, to avoid a violent colli- 
sion—the other, not to be defeated. Now we contend that the 
Polish question offers considerable advantages under both points 
of view. Russia is the head and front of the absolutes; the 
other powers neither can effect, nor will they undertake any 
thing without her consent and co-operation: if‘she be checked, 
they are checked ; if she gains ground, they gain courage; and 
the chances of collision increase. The absolutes can carry their 
ends only by war; from which they are now restrained by a 
sense, if not of weakness, certainly of that which is akin to it, 
insecurity. The best security of the liberals is in tranquillity ; 
and in their strength, therefore, lies peace. If this view be cor- 
rect, then the establishment of a check upon Russia at the pre- 
sent crisis is most desirable; and it would be no small additional 
advantage that this check should be interposed by the recog- 
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nition of a right. Happily both the check and the advantage 
are to be found in the claims of Poland, supported, as we have 
shown them to be, by the laws of justice, policy, and humanity. 
We do not think we exaggerate the importance of those claims, 
when we say, that from the hour the bona jide establishment of 
a constitutional government should be secured to Poland, all just 
fears for the general tranquillity of Europe would cease. The 
domineering influence of Russia would be abated on the one 
hand; while on the other, success would attend the cause of li- 
berality, without the too dangerous excitement of a triumph. 
Poland, thus considered, becomes the hinge on which much 
of the present diplomacy of Europe must turn; for its revolt 
has placed Russia in a dilemma. It has brought the treaty 
of Vienna, and her infractions of it, under the cognizance and 
reproof of Europe; and laid bare the roots of her authority over 
Poland at a most unpropitious moment. She perceives that she 
is exposed to the hazard of being compelled to choose between 
enduring the checks of a constitutional government there; or 
of inconveniently assuming a more haughty tone in Europe 
than she is at present either prepared or able to support. She 
hopes to escape from this difficulty by adroitly pursuing a 
middle course. Accordingly, we find that she threatens France, 
and withholds her ratification of the Dutch treaty. And 
why? Is it that she wishes to go to war with England and 
France? Far from it. She knows her own precarious state too 
well, and it is precisely because she does know it, that she as- 
sumes her present menacing attitude. For she is well aware 
of the praiseworthy repugnance to a war felt by the govern- 
ments of these countries; and therefore, in conjunction with 
Prussia, she seeks to play upon their fears, and to bully them 
into a renunciation of their advocacy of the rights of the Poles, 
as the price of her ratification of the Dutch treaty, and of her 
temporary acquiescence in the present order of affairs in the 
south of Europe. She will even persuade herself to meet their 
remonstrances in favour of the Poles with patience. And, since 
promises cost her nothing, she will no doubt profess much libe- 
rality and benevolence towards Poland. But surely the Minis- 
ters of England and of France will not be thus easily cajoled. 
They know the value of Russian promises, and the extent of Rus- 
sian liberality. They see Russia with mighty resources at com- 
mand: they know that hitherto she has been animated by a 
constant and unprincipled ambition: they foresee that she may 
acquire, by the absolute possession of Poland, a dominant influ- 
ence over Austria and Prussia,—by the long arms of whose 
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dominions she may encompass Germany, and reach France both 
on the north and on the south : they foresee her power of threat- 
ening Persia, Turkey and India; and now that a just and ho- 
nourable opportunity is before them, by which they are enabled 
to say to her, ‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,’ we trust 
we are not deceived in believing, that they will temperately and 
firmly take advantage of it; and that, not satisfied with pro- 
mises, they will exact guarantees. 

We would be the last to provoke war: we have small pride 
in its glories, we abhor its cruelties. But, on the other hand, we 
have an unfeigned regard for public faith and honour, which 
we consider, by the treaty of Vienna, to be pledged to exact the 
payment from Russia of freedom to Poland ; and we believe that 
war was never yet ultimately averted by timid concessions. For 
this reason, we think that England and France will best consult 
the peace of Europe, and the civilisation of the world, by bind- 
ing Russia to the continued observance of her obligations to- 
wards Poland, as well as to her own Polish subjects. She will 
not dare refuse—nor must we suffer her to evade. We repeat, 
we have no expectation of a war. Russia knows too well that 
such a war,—a war of opinion, would endanger the stability of 
her empire, and separate every one of her Polish provinces from 
her for ever. But while war is rendered thus improbable, a 
strong collision of opinions and of diplomatic intrigues is daily 
taking place, and may be expected to continue till the stormy 
waves of the French Revolution have subsided into the calm of 
an assured freedom. 

That consummation, so devoutly to be desired, might be much 
accelerated by Austria; who as yet has taken no decided part 
in the great moral conflict now going on. Russia and Prus- 
sia, and France and England, have taken their stations; but 
Austria as yet stands aloof, uncertain to which party she ought 
to belong. Her old associations incline her to the cause of Rus- 
sia; her present fears for her territories tempt her to France. 
She frowns upon the Lombards ; but she joins with the French 
in requiring liberal institutions for the subjects of the Pope: she 
does not discourage the Poles; but she withholds her ratification 
of the Belgian treaty. Such temporizing policy has long been 
in high favour with Austria, for it has successfully carried her 
through many difficulties ; but they were only difficulties. 
She well knows how it failed her when the first French revolu- 
tion burst through all her temporizing expedients ; and we trust 
she will, by a manly policy, now save herself and Europe from 
the possibility of running through another such cycle of miseries 
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as followed the anti-liberal leagues of those days. She dreads 
Russia, and with reason; she trembles at the encroachments 
by which that power is gradually surrounding her old heredi- 
tary dominions of Hungary ; and is seeking by intrigues in Wa- 
lachia, and by the links of a common religion, to extend her 
influence amongst the warlike tribes that line the Danube, and 
stretch even to the Monte Negrius on the Adriatic. 

It is by the absolute possession of Poland that Russia can 
most easily command Austria; and, therefore, to avoid that evil, 
and to create an efficient barrier, Austria would willingly, at 
the Congress of Vienna, have resigned Gallicia in favour of a 
powerful independent kingdom of Poland. The ambition of 
Alexander perverted that wise desire; and Austria remains, in 
as far as Gallicia is concerned, in thraldom to Russia. But, un- 
like Prussia, she loves a prospective retention of Gallicia less 
than she hates the ascendency and control of Russia; and were 
it not for another cause, she would willingly and strongly join 
with France and England in demanding the fulfilment of the 
treaty of Vienna. That other cause of fear is the establishment 
of a constitutional government so near her own hearth, and so 
contrary to her long-cherished policy. 

This, however, is the time for Austria to review the past, 
to reconsider her station, and to look to the present state of 
Europe. She forms a great empire, hereditarily, and morally, 
and naturally. She is in a state of maturity. It is the very re- 
verse with her upstart and warlike confederates of the North; 
for the one is yet in a state of transition, and the other,—Russia, 
in an ill-considered course of territorial ambition. Prussia can- 
not, Russia will not, remain as she is, At whose expense will 
they thrive? Certainly they will not, as they did not, spare 
Austria. Indeed, the advantages of a northern alliance lie all on 
the side of Russia, who is comparatively secure from attack ; 
while her two allies may expose, for her sake, their distant domi- 
nions of Lombardy, and the Rhenish provinces, to internal insur- 
rection and foreign invasion. Austria knows and feels this. She 
sees that she is in a false position. There is a daily decreasing 
hope of ruling Italy and Hungary by the bayonet. She perceives 
at length that the upward tendency of nations is daily becoming 
too strong for the downward pressure of single-banded autho- 
rity. She sees that the old system of rule is wearing out. Austria 
believes, and with reason, that the personal character of her 
emperor, and the authority of a vigilant administration, will 
probably maintain affairs in their present state till the close of 
this reign. But there are few Austrians who contemplate the 
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future without anxiety ; who do not fear the encircling arms of 
Russia on the one side, and the progress of liberality on the 
other. They entertain a lessening desire of crushing the last 
by the force of the first; for they little court the absolutely ne- 
cessary assistance, in such a cause, of so over powerful an auxi- 
liary as Russia,—backed, as it would be, by the actual presence 
and co-operation of her armies in the heart of the empire, or 
on the plains of Lombardy. Unpleasant as are these antici- 
pations, yet the hatred of French doctrines, as they are called, 
are, with the old school, still stronger. They hope that affairs 
in Austria will last as they now are for their time. They are 
too proud, or too indolent, to unthread the tangled web of a 
whole political life; and they, therefore, with an indolent and 
selfish fatalism, allow the mighty empire that once was Cesar’s 
to float upon the current, without an active hand to trim her 
sails, or au anchor to arrest her course. But there are many who 
scan the times with a bolder eye; and, seeing the dangers, are 
prepared to meet them. They do not wish to run into a wild 
course of liberalism; but they perceive that, by continuing to ad- 
vocate absolutism, they can follow only in the wake of Russia; 
while, by steering in an opposite direction, they anticipate a 
safer and a prouder course. Reason, experience, and observation, 
all tell them that the first great northern power that honestly 
and practically allies itself with the liberal spirit of the age, 
will acquire a decided ascendency in Germany, and in the 
north. Russia knows this full well; and she knows also that she 
herself is as yet unfit for such a part. Besides which, she has 
the command now by one system; why therefore should she 
change it for another? for she knows, that in a policy founded 
on battalions, let diplomacy be as astute as it may, the strongest 
must ever command. 

Italy hangs by a thread. Austria must now resolve to pour 
in more troops to sustain her absolute authority in those unquiet 
plains, or to pour in the balm of liberal concession. She is 
already on the threshold ; she is pleading, or affecting to plead, 
with the Pope, for political privileges for his subjects of the Le- 
gations ; and if she succeed at Rome, it will not be easy for her 
to refuse at Milan. We have no wish to thrust the political 
jargon of the constitution-mongers upon Austria ; but we have 
every desire, as we value the progressive improvement of 
Europe, to see her relax from that absolute sway which she has 
hitherto exercised over her subjects ; and to which, we repeat, 
it is highly improbable they will submit beyond the present 
reign. Let her then join with France and England in firmly 
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requiring the fulfilment of that important article of the Treaty 
of Vienna, which ‘ bound Poland to Russia by its constitution,’ and 
which guaranteed the privileges and nationality of the Poles gene- 
rally. She may thus shake off those Russian shackles she never 
willingly wore ; she may conciliate the enthusiastic and excited 
spirit of Germany; she may win to herself the good-will and the 
brave hearts of the Poles ; and, in strict obedience to the clearly 
understood arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, interpose 
a constitutionally governed kingdom between herself and Rus- 
sia, and so strengthen her own frontiers, and confine her dan- 
gerous neighbour. 

This breaking up of the old tripartite partitioning league, 
would be of signal benefit to Europe at large ; and the planting 
and maintaining a good government and liberal constitutions in 
Poland, would be the precursor of the civilisation and prosperity 
of the North. For those blessings would flow from Poland to 
the surrounding nations. Good example is contagious ; and Prus- 
sia would ere long discover that it was both cheaper and more 
safe to preserve the allegiance of her Polish subjects by the ties 
of affection and justice, than by the iron bonds of martial law. 
Russia, too, might learn the same, and more. 

We may have been considered harsh in our exposition of the 
views and conduct of this empire, but we beg most clearly to dis- 
avow any national antipathy. There is much to please,—there 
are the seeds of much good in the Russian character. Many 
Russians are highly civilized and liberal; but the government is 
false, ambitious, and unmerciful. It is against such govern- 
ment, and against the forcing its despotism upon Poland, that 
we enter our protest ; and that we use our best endeavours, by 
pointing out the justice and policy of maintaining a constitu- 
tional government in the one country, to provide for the spread 
of its blessings over the other. Thus might the leading powers 
of Europe, while they enforced justice, and protected themselves, 
confer even on reluctant Russia inestimable benefits. For, under 
a wise government, gradually improving its institutions, laws, 
and administration, that empire might nobly emerge from that 
half barbarous state, which is proud only of military glory and 
territorial conquests. Her emperor, though less unbounded in 
authority, might be more secure in person ;—the sanguinary in- 
trigues and revolutions that haunt his family an’ ‘lis state might 
have an end ;—the vast territories over which hi reigns, though 
they might receive no more additions, would be less exposed to 
revolt, separation, or disruption ;—without winning one inch of 
land, or causing a tear to flow, he might redouble his strength 
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by the inestimable reinforcements of increasing industry, wealth, 
and happiness. 

These are perhaps Utopian dreams ; but there is a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact task, which, it appears to us, is within the duty, the 
policy, the honour, and the power of Europe to perform—and 
that is to require from Russia the fulfilment of the Treaty of 
Vienna. 


At the moment of closing the foregoing observations, a procla- 
mation has appeared by the Russian Emperor, of the 26th 
of February, by which the guaranteed liberties and constitution 
of Poland are peremptorily abrogated. We entreat a most earnest 
attention to it, as fully corroborating all we have stated in regard 
to the ambitious views of Russia. 

In the preamble to this imperial decree, the Emperor Nicholas 
asserts, that in 1815, Poland was restored to its national exist- 
ence by Russia, while, without deigning to take the slightest no- 
tice of the allies, or of the Congress of Vienna, he presumes 
to claim Poland as having been conquered by the victorious arms 
of Russia ; and in the same arrogant and contemptuous spirit, 
declares Poland to be an integral part of the Russian Empire, and 
commands its inhabitants to consider themselves henceforth 
as Russians: ‘ les habitans de ce pays fassent désormais avec les 
* Russes une seule nation” And then, ‘ par un statut organique 
§ donné par notre clemence,’ this unblushing autocrat proceeds to 
dissolve the sole bond by which he lawfully holds Poland—its 
Constitution. The facts speak for themselves, and loudly ask the 
question, Whether Russia is already above all European law ? 
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Art. XI.— Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable William Cecil Lord Burghley, Secretary of State in 
the Reign of King Edward the Sixth, and Lord High Treasurer 
of England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Containing an His- 
torical View of the Times in which he lived, and of the many emi- 
nent and illustrious Persons with whom he was connected ; with 
extracts from his Private and Official Correspondence and other 
Papers, now first published from the Originals. By the Reve- 
rend Epwarp Nargs, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. 3 vols. 4to, London: 1828. 
1832. 


HE work of Dr Nares has filled us with astonishment similar 
to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first he 
landed in Brobdignag, and saw corn as high as the oaks in the 
New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the bulk 
of turkeys. The whole book, and every component part of it, is 
on a gigantic scale. The title is as long as an ordinary preface. 
The prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinary book; and 
the book contains as much reading as an ordinary library. We 
cannot sum up the merits of the stupendous mass of paper which 
lies before us, better than by saying, that it consists of about two 
thousand closely printed pages, that it occupies fifteen hundred 
inches cubic measure, and that it weighs sixty pounds avoirdu- 
pois. Such a book might, before the deluge, have been consider- 
ed as light reading by Hilpa and Shalum. But unhappily the 
life of man is now threescore years and ten ; and we cannot but 
think it somewhat unfair in Doctor Nares to demand from us so 
large a portion of so short an existence. 

Compared with the labour of reading through these volumes, 
all other labours,—the labour of thieves on the treadmill, of child- 
ren in factories, of negroes in sugar plantations,—is an agreeable 
recreation. There was, it is said, a criminal in Italy, who was 
suffered to make his choice between Guicciardini and the galleys. 
He chose the history. But the war of Pisa was too much for 
him. He changed his mind, and went to the oar. Guicciardini, 
though certainly not the most amusing of writers, is a Herodo- 
tus, or a Froissart, when compared with Doctor Nares. It is not 
merely in bulk, but in specific gravity also, that these memoirs 
exceed all other human compositions. On every subject which 
the Professor discusses, he produces three times as many pages as 
another man ; and one of his pages is as tedious as another man’s 
three. His book is swelled to its vast dimensions by endless re- 
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petitions, by episodes which have nothing to do with the main 
action, by quotations from books which are in every circulating 
library, and by reflections which, when they happen to be just, 
are so obvious that they must necessarily occur to the mind of 
every reader. He employs more words in expounding and defend- 
ing a truism, than any other writer would employ in supporting 
a paradox. Of the rules of historical perspective, he has not the 
faintest notion. There is neither foreground nor background 
in his delineation. 'The'wars of Charles the Fifth in Germany, 
are detailed at almost as much length as in Robertson’s Life of 
that Prince. The troubles of Scotland are related as fully as in 
M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox. It would be most unjust to deny 
that Doctor Nares is a man of great industry and research; but 
he is so utterly incompetent to arrange the materials which he has 
collected, that he might as well have left them in their original 
repositories. 

Neither the facts which Doctor Nares has discovered, nor the 
arguments which he urges, will, we apprehend, materially alter 
the opinion generally entertained by judicious readers of history 
concerning his hero. Lord Burghley can hardly be called a great 
man. He was not one of those whose genius and energy change 
the fate of empires. He was by nature and habit one of those 
who follow,—not one of those who lead. Nothing that is re- 
corded, either of his words or of his actions, indicates intellectual 
or moral elevation. But his talents, though not brilliant, were 
of an eminently useful kind; and his principles, though not in- 
flexible, were not more relaxed than those of his associates and 
competitors. He had a cool temper, a sound judgment, great 
powers of application, and a constant eye to the main chance. 
In his youth he was, it seems, fond of practical jokes. Yet even 
out of these he contrived to extract some pecuniary profit. When 
he was studying the law at Gray’s Inn, he lost all his furniture 
and books to his companion at the gaming table. He accord- 
ingly bored a hole in the wall which separated his chambers 
from those of his associate, and at midnight bellowed through 
this passage threats of damnation, and calls to repentance in the 
ears of the victorious gambler, who lay sweating with fear all 
night, and refunded his winnings on his knees next day. ‘ Many 
‘ other the like merry jests,’ says his old biographer, ‘ I have 
‘ heard him tell, too long to be here noted.’ To the last, Burgh- 
ley was somewhat jocose ; and some of his sportive sayings have 
been recorded by Bacon. They show much more shrewdness 
than generosity ; and are, indeed, neatly expressed reasons for 
exacting money rigorously, and for keeping it carefully. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that he was rigorous and 
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careful for the public advantage, as well as for his own. To 
extol his moral character, as Doctor Nares has extolled it, would 
be absurd. It would be equally absurd to represent him as a 
corrupt, rapacious, and bad-hearted man. He paid great atten- 
tion to the interest of the state, and great attention also to the 
interest of his own family. He never deserted his friends till 
it was very inconvenient to stand by them; was an excellent 
Protestant when it was not very advantageous to be a Papist,— 
recommended a tolerant policy to his mistress as strongly as he © 
could recommend it without hazarding her favour,—never put 
to the rack any person from whom it did not seem probable that 
very useful information might be derived,—and was so moderate 
in his desires, that he left only three hundred distinct landed 
estates, though he might, as his honest servant assures us, have 
left much more, ‘if he would have taken money out of the Ex- 
‘ chequer for his own use, as many treasurers have done.’ 

Burghley, like the old Marquess of Winchester, who preceded 
him in the custody of the White Staff, was of the willow, and not 
of the oak. He first rose into notice by defending the supre- 
macy of Henry the Eighth. He was subsequently favoured and 
promoted by the Duke of Somerset. He not only contrived to 
escape unhurt when his patron fell, but became an important 
member of the administration of Northumberland. Doctor Nares 
assures us over and over again, that there could have been no- 
thing base in Cecil’s conduct on this occasion; for, says he, 
Cecil continued to stand well with Cranmer. This, we confess, 
hardly satisfies us. We are much of the mind of Falstaff’s tailor. 
We must have better assurance for Sir John than Bardolph’s. 
We like not the security. 

Through the whole course of that miserable intrigue which 
was carried on round the dying bed of Edward the Sixth, Cecil 
so demeaned himself as to avoid, first, the displeasure of North- 
umberland, and afterwards the displeasure of Mary. He was 
prudently unwilling to put his hand to the instrument which 
changed the course of the succession. But the furious Dudley 
was master of the palace. Cecil, therefore, according to his 
own account, excused himself from signing as a party; but con- 
sented to sign as a witness. It is not easy to describe his dex- 
terous conduct at this most perplexing crisis, in language more 
appropriate than that which is employed by old Fuller :—‘ His 
‘hand wrote it as secretary of state,’ says that quaint writer ; 
‘but his heart consented not thereto. Yea, he openly opposed 
‘it; though at last yielding to the greatness of Northumber- 
‘land, in an age when it was present drowning not to swim 
‘with the stream. Butas the philosopher tells us, that, though 
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‘ the planets be whirled about daily from east to west, by the 
‘ motion of the primum mobile, yet have they also a contrary pro- 
‘ per motion of their own from west to east, which they slowly, 
‘ though surely, move at their leisure ; so Cecil had secret coun- 
‘ ter-endeavours against the strain of the court herein, and pri- 
* vately advanced his rightful intentions against the foresaid 
€ duke’s ambition.’ 

This was undoubtedly the most perilous conjuncture of Cecil’s 
life. Wherever there was a safe course, he was safe. But here 
every course was full of danger. His situation rendered it im- 
possible for him to be neutral. If he acted on either side—if he 
refused to act at all—he ran a fearful risk. He saw all the dif- 
ficulties of his position. He sent his money and plate out of 
London, made over his estates to his son, and carried arms 
about his person. His best arms, however, were his sagacity 
and his self-command. The plot in which he had been an un- 
willing accomplice ended, as it was natural that so odious and 
absurd a plot should end, in the ruin of its contrivers. In the 
mean time, Cecil quietly extricated himself, and, having been 
successively patronised by Henry, Somerset, and Northumber- 
land, continued to flourish under the protection of Mary. 

He had no aspirations after the crown of martyrdom. He con- 
fessed himself, therefore, with great decorum, heard mass in 
Wimbledon Church at Easter, and, for the better ordering of 
his spiritual concerns, took a priest into his house. Doctor 
Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any casuist with whom 
We are acquainted, vindicates his hero by assuring us, that this 
was not superstition, but pure unmixed hypocrisy. ‘ That he 
¢ did in some manner conform, we shall not be able, in the face 
‘ of existing documents, to deny; while we feel in our own 
* minds abundantly satisfied, that, during this very trying reign, 
‘he never abandoned the prospect of another revolution in 
‘ favour of Protestantism.’ In another place, the Doctor tells 
us, that Cecil went to mass * with no idolatrous intention.’ 
Nobody, we believe, ever accused him of idolatrous intentions. 
The very ground of the charge against him is, that he had no 
idolatrous intentions. Nobody would have blamed him if he 
had really gone to Wimbledon Church, with the feelings of a 
good Catholic, to worship the host. Doctor Nares speaks in 
several places, with just severity, of the sophistry of the Jesuits, 
and with just admiration of the incomparable letters of Pascal. 
It is somewhat strange, therefore, that he should adopt, to the 
full extent, the jesuitical doctrine of the direction of intentions. 

We do not blame Cecil for not choosing to be burned. The 
deep stain upon his memory is, that, for differences of opinion 
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for which he would risk nothing himself, he, in the day of his 
power, took away without scruple the lives of others. One of 
the excuses suggested in these Memoirs for his conforming, 
during the reign of Mary, to the Church of Rome, is, that he 
may have been of the same mind with those German Protest- 
ants who were called Adiaphorists, and who considered the 
popish rites as matters indifferent. Melancthon was one of these 
moderate persons, and ‘ appears,’ says Doctor Nares, ‘ to have 
‘gone greater lengths than any imputed to Lord Burghley.’ 
We should have thought this not only an excuse, but a complete 
vindication, if Burghley had been an Adiaphorist for the benefit 
of others as well as for hisown. If the popish rites were mat- 
ters of so little moment, that a good Protestant might lawfully 
practise them for his safety, how could it be just or humane that 
a Papist should be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for practising 
them from a sense of duty. Unhappily these non-essentials soon 
became matters of life and death. Just at the very time at 
which Burghley attained the highest point of power and favour, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, by which the penalties of high 
treason were denounced against persons who should do in since- 
rity what he had done from cowardice. 

Early in the reign of Mary, Cecil was employed in a mission 
scarcely consistent with the character of a zealous Protestant. 
He was sent to escort the Papal Legate, Cardinal Pole, from 
Brussels to London, That great body of moderate persons, 
who cared more for the quiet of the realm than for the contro- 
verted points which were in issue between the Churches, seem 
to have placed their chief hope in the wisdom and humanity of 
the gentle Cardinal. Cecil, it is clear, cultivated the friendship 
of Pole with great assiduity, and received great advantage from 
his protection. 

But the best protection of Cecil, during the gloomy and dis- 
astrous reign of Mary, was that which he derived from his own 
prudence, and from his own temper ;—a prudence which could 
never be lulled into carelessness,—a temper which could never 
be irritated into rashness. The Papists could find no occasion 
against him. Yet he did not lose the esteem even of those 
sterner Protestants who had preferred exile to recantation. He 
attached himself to the persecuted heiress of the throne, and en- 
titled himself to her gratitude and confidence. Yet he continued 
to receive marks of favour from the Queen. In the House of 
Commons, he put himself at the head of the party opposed to 
the Court. Yet, so guarded was his language, that even when 
some of those who acted with him were imprisoned by the Privy 
Council, he escaped with impunity. 
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once to greatness. He was sworn in Privy-counsellor and Se- 
cretary of State to the new sovereign before he left her prison 
of Hatfield ; and he continued to serve her for forty years, with- 
out intermission, in the highest employments. His abilities were 
precisely those which keep men long in power. He belonged to 
the class of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, and the Liverpools,— 
not to that of the St Johns, the Carterets, the Chathams, and 
the Cannings. If he had been a man of original genius, and of 
a commanding mind, it would have been scarcely possible for 
him to keep his power, or even his head. There was not room 
in one government for an Elizabeth and a Richelieu. What the 
haughty daughter of Henry needed, was a moderate, cautious, 
flexible minister, skilled in the details of business,—competent to 
advise, but not aspiring to command. And such a minister she 
found in Burghley. No arts could shake the confidence which 
she reposed in her old and trusty servant. The courtly graces 
of Leicester, the brilliant talents and accomplishments of Essex, 
touched the fancy, perhaps the heart, of the woman; but no 
rival could deprive the Treasurer of the place which he possess- 
ed in the favour of the Queen. She sometimes chid him sharply ; 
but he was the man whom she delighted to honour. For Burgh- 
ley, she forgot her usual parsimony both of wealth aud of dig- 
nities. For Burghley, she relaxed that severe etiquette to which 
she was unreasonably attached. Every other person to whom 
she addressed her speech, or on whom the glance of her eagle 
eye fell, instantly sank on his knee. For Burghley alone, a chair 
was set in her presence; and there the old minister, by birth 
only a plain Lincolnshire esquire, took his ease, while the haugh- 
ty heirs of the Fitzalans and the De Veres humbled themselves 
to the dust around him. At length, having survived all his 
early coadjutors and rivals, he died full of years and honours. 
His royal mistress visited him on his death-bed, and cheered 
him with assurances of her affection and esteem ; and his power 
passed, with little diminution, to a son who inherited his abili- 
ties, and whose mind had been formed by his counsels. 


The life of Burghley was commensurate with one of the most 
important periods in the history of the world. It exactly mea- 
sures the time during which the House of Austria held unrival- 
ed superiority, and aspired to universal dominion. In the year 
in which Burghley was born, Charles the Fifth obtained the im- 
perial crown. In the year in which Burghley died, the vast de- 
signs which had for nearly a century kept Europe in constant 
agitation, were buried in the same grave with the proud and 
sullen Philip. 
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The life of Burghley was commensurate also with the period 
during which a great moral revolution was effected,—a revolu- 
tion, the consequences of which were felt, not only in the cabi- 
nets of princes, but at half the firesides in Christendom. He was 
born when the great religious schism was just commencing. He 
lived to see that schism complete,—to see a line of demarcation, 
which, since his death, has been very little altered, strongly 
drawn between Protestant and Catholic Europe. 

The only event of modern times which can be properly com- 
pared with the Reformation, is the French Revolution; or, to 
speak more accurately, that great revolution of political feeling 
which took place in almost every part of the civilized world 
during the eighteenth century, and which obtained in France 
its most terrible and signal triumph. Each of these memorable 
events may be described as a rising up of the human reason 
against a Caste. The one was a struggle of the laity against the 
clergy for intellectual liberty; the other was a struggle of the 
people against the privileged orders for political liberty. In 
both cases, the spirit of innovation was at first encouraged by 
the class to which it was likely to be most prejudicial. It was 
under the patronage of Frederic, of Catherine, of Joseph, and 
of the French nobles, that the philosophy which afterwards 
threatened all the thrones and aristocracies of Europe with de- 
struction first became formidable. The ardour with which men 
betook themselves to liberal studies at the close of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, was zeal- 
ously encouraged by the heads of that very church to which li- 
beral studies were destined to be fatal. In both cases, when the 
explosion came, it came with a violence which appalled and dis- 
gusted many of those who had previously been distinguished by 
the freedom of their opinions. The violence of the democratic 
party in France made Burke a tory, and Alfieri a courtier ; the 
violence of the chiefs of the German schism made Erasmus a 
defender of abuses, and turned the author of Utopia into a 
persecutor. In both cases, the convulsion which had over- 
thrown deeply-seated errors, shook all the principles on which 
society rests to their very foundations. The minds of men were 
unsettled. It seemed for a time that all order and morality 
were about to perish with the prejudices with which they had 
been long and intimately associated. Frightful cruelties were 
committed. Immense masses of property were confiscated. 
Every part of Europe swarmed with exiles. In moody and 
turbulent spirits zeal soured into malignity, or foamed into mad- 
ness. From the political agitation of the eighteenth century 
sprang the Jacobins. From the religious agitation of the six- 
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teenth century sprang the Anabaptists. The partisans of Robe- 
spierre robbed and murdered in the name of fraternity and 
equality. The followers of Kniperdoling robbed and murdered 
in the name of Christian liberty. The feeling of patriotism 
was, in many parts of Europe, almost wholly extinguished. All 
the old maxims of foreign policy were changed. Physical 
boundaries were superseded by moral boundaries. Nations 
made war on each other with new arms,—with arms which no 
fortifications, however strong by nature or by art, could resist, 
—with arms before which rivers parted like the Jordan, and 
ramparts fell down like the walls of Jericho. Those arms were 
opinions, reasons, prejudices. The great masters of fleets and 
armies were often reduced to confess, like Milton’s warlike 
angel, how hard they found it 


“ To exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar.” 


Europe was divided, as Greece had been divided, during the pe- 
riod concerning which Thucydides wrote. The conflict was not, 
as it is in ordinary times, between state and state, but between 
two omnipresent factions, each of which was in some places 
dominant and in other places oppressed, but which, openly or 
covertly, carried on their strife in the bosom of every society. 
No man asked whether another belonged to the same country 
with himself, but whether he belonged to the same sect. Party 
spirit seemed to justify and consecrate acts which, in any other 
times, would have been considered as the foulest of treasons. 
The French emigrant saw nothing disgraceful in bringing Aus- 
trian and Prussian hussars to Paris. The Irish or Italian de- 
mocrat saw no impropriety in serving the French Directory 
against his own native government. So, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the fury of theological factions often suspended all national 
animosities and jealousies. The Spaniards were invited into 
France by the League; the English were invited into France 
by the Huguenots. 

We by no means intend to underrate or to palliate the crimes 
and excesses which, during the last generation, were produced 
by the spirit of democracy. But when we find that men zealous 
for the Protestant religion, constantly represent the French Re- 
volution as radically and essentially evil on account of those 
crimes and excesses, we cannot but remember, that the deliver- 
ance of our ancestors from the house of their spiritual bondage 
was effected * by plagues and by signs, by wonders and by war.’ 
We cannot but remember, that, as in the case of the French 
Revolution, so also in the case of the Reformation, those who 
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rose up against tyranny were themselves deeply tainted with the 
vices which tyranny engenders. We cannot but remember, that 
libels scarcely less scandalous than those of Hebert, mummeries 
scarcely less absurd than those of Clootz, and crimes scarcely 
less atrocious than those of Marat, disgrace the early history of 
Protestantism. The Reformation is an event long past. That vol- 
cano has spent its rage. The wide waste produced by its out- 
break is forgotten. The landmarks which were swept away have 
been replaced. The ruined edifices have been repaired. The 
lava has covered with a rich incrustation the fields which it once 
devastated ; and, after having turned a garden into a desert, has 
again turned the desert into a still more beautiful and fruitful 
garden. The second great eruption is not yet over. The marks 
of its ravages are still all around us. The ashes are still hot 
beneath our feet. In some directions, the deluge of fire still con- 
tinues to spread. Yet experience surely entitles us to believe 
that this explosion, like that which preceded it, will fertilize the 
soil which it has devastated. Already, in those parts which have 
suffered most severely, rich cultivation and secure dwellings 
have begun to appear amidst the waste. The more we read of 
the history of past ages,—the more we observe the signs of these 
times,—the more do we feel our hearts filled and swelled up 
with a good hope for the future destinies of the human race. 
The history of the Reformation in England is full of strange 
problems. The most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon 
which it presents to us, is the gigantic strength of the govern- 
ment contrasted with the feebleness of the religious parties. 
During the twelve or thirteen years which followed the death 
of Henry the Eighth, the religion of the state was thrice chan- 
ged. Protestantism was established by Edward; the Catholic 
Church was restored by Mary; Protestantism was again esta- 
blished by Elizabeth. The faith of the nation seemed to depend 
on the personal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor was this all. 
An established church was then, as a matter of course, a perse- 
cuting church. Edward persecuted Catholics. Mary perse- 
cuted Protestants. Elizabeth persecuted Catholics again. The 
father of those three sovereigns had enjoyed the pleasure of per- 
secuting both sects at once; and had sent to death, on the same 
hurdle, the heretic who denied the real presence, and the traitor 
who denied the royal supremacy. There was nothing in Eng- 
land like that fierce and bloody opposition which, in France, 
each of the religious factions in its turn offered to the govern- 
ment. We had neither a Coligni nor a Mayenne ;—neither a 
Moncontour nor an Ivry. No English city braved sword and 
famine for the reformed doctrines with the spirit of Rochelle ; 
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nor for the Catholic doctrines with the spirit of Paris. Neither 
sect in England formed a league. Neither sect extorted a recan- 
tation from the sovereign. Neither sect could obtain from an 
adverse sovereign even a toleration. The English Protestants, 
after several years of domination, sank down with scarcely a 
struggle under the tyranny of Mary. The Catholics, after having 
regained and abused their old ascendency, submitted patiently 
to the severe rule of Elizabeth. Neither Protestants nor Ca- 
tholics engaged in any great and well-organized scheme of resist- 
ance. A few wild and tumultuous risings,—suppressed as soon 
as they appeared,—a few dark conspiracies, in which only a 
small number of desperate men engaged,—such were the utmost 
efforts made by these two parties to assert the most sacred of 
human rights, attacked by the most odious tyranny. 

The explanation of these circumstances which has generally 
been given is very simple, but by no means satisfactory. The 
power of the crown, it is said, was then at its height, and was 
in fact despotic. This solution, we own, seems to us to be no 
solution at all. 

It has long been the fashion—a fashion introduced by Mr 
Hume—to describe the English monarchy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as anabsolute monarchy. And such undoubtedly it appears 
to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, it is true, often spoke to 
her parliaments in language as haughty and imperious as that 
which the Great Turk would use to his divan. She punished 
with great severity members of the House of Commons, who, in 
her opinion, carried the freedom of debate too far. She assumed 
the power of legislating by means of proclamations. She impri- 
soned her subjects without bringing them to a legal trial. 
Torture was often employed, in defiance of the laws of England, 
for the purpose of extorting confessions from those who were 
shut up in her dungeons. The authority of the Star-Chamber 
and the Ecclesiastical Commission was at its highest point. 
Severe restraints were imposed on political and religious dis- 
cussion. The number of presses was at one time limited. No 
man could print without a license; and every work had to un- 
dergo the scrutiny of the Primate or the Bishop of London. 
Persons whose writings were displeasing to the court were 
cruelly mutilated, like Stubbs, or put to death, like Penry. Non- 
conformity was severely punished. The Queen prescribed the 
exact rule of religious faith and discipline ; and whoever departed 
from that rule, either to the right or to the left, was in danger 
of severe penalties. 

Such was this government. Yet we know that it was loved 
by the great body of those who lived under it. We know that, 
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during the fierce contests of the sixteenth century, beth the 
hostile parties spoke of the time of Elizabeth as of a golden age. 
That great Queen has now been lying two hundred and thirty 
years in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. Yet her memory is still 
dear to the hearts of a free people. 

The truth seems to be, that the government of the Tudors 
was, with a few occasional deviations, a popular government, 
under the forms of despotism. At first sight, it may seem that 
the prerogatives of Elizabeth were not less ample than those of 
Louis the Fourteenth,—that her parliaments were as obsequious 
as his parliaments,—that her warrant had as much authority as 
his lettre-de-cachet. The extravagance with which her courtiers 
eulogized her personal and mental charms, went beyond the 
adulation of Boileau aud Moliere. Louis would have blushed 
to receive from those who composed the gorgeous circles of 
Marli and Versailles, the outward marks of servitude which the 
haughty Britoness exacted of all who approached her. But the 
power of Louis rested on the support of his Army. The power 
of Elizabeth rested solely on the support of her People. Those 
who say that her power was absolute, do not sufficiently consi- 
der in what her power consisted. Her power consisted in the 
willing obedience of her subjects, in their attachment to her 
person and to her oflice, in their respect for the old line from 
which she sprang, in their sense of the general security which 
they enjoyed under her government. These were the means, 
and the only means, which she had at her command for carry- 
ing her decrees into execution, for resisting foreign enemies, and 
for crushing domestic treason. There was not a ward in the 
city,—there was not a hundred in any shire in England, which 
could not have overpowered the handful of armed men who 
composed her household. If a hostile sovereign threatened in- 
vasion,—if an ambitious noble raised the standard of revolt,— 
she could have recourse only to the train- bands of her capital, and 
the array of her counties,—to the citizens and yeomen of Eng- 
land, commanded by the merchants and esquires of England. 

Thus, when intelligence arrived of the vast preparations which 
Philip was making for the subjugation of the realm, the first 
person to whom the government thought of applying for assist- 
ance was the Lord Mayor of London. They sent to ask him 
what force the city would engage to furnish for the defence of 
the kingdom against the Spaniards. The Mayor and Common 
Council, in return, desired to know what force the Queen’s 
Highness wished them to furnish. The answer was—fifteen ships 
and five thousand men. The Londoners deliberated on the 
matter, and two days after ‘ humbly intreated the council, in 
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‘ sign of their perfect love and loyalty to prince and country, to 
‘ accept ten thousand men, and thirty ships amply furnished.’ 

People who could give such signs as these of their loyalty 
were by no means to be misgoverned with impunity. The 
English in the sixteenth century were, beyond all doubt, a free 
people. They had not, indeed, the outward shew of freedom ; 
but they had the reality. They had not a good constitution ; 
but they had that without which the best constitution is as 
useless as the king’s proclamation against vice and immorality, 
—that which, without any constitution, keeps rulers in awe,— 
force, aud the spirit to use it. Parliaments, it is true, were 
rarely held; and were not very respectfully treated. The great 
charter was often violated. But the people had a security 
against gross and systematic misgovernment, far stronger than 
all the parchment that was ever marked with the sign manual, 
and than all the wax that was ever pressed by the great seal. 

It is a common error in politics to confound means with ends. 
Constitutions, charters, petitions of right, declarations of right, 
representative assemblies, electoral colleges, are not good govern- 
ment; nor do they, even when most elaborately constructed, 
necessarily produce good government. Laws exist in vain for 
those who have not the courage and the means to defend them. 
Electors meet in vain where want renders them the slaves of the 
landlord ; or where superstition renders them the slaves of the 
priest. Representative assemblies sit in vain unless they have 
at their command, in the last resort, the physical power which 
is necessary to make their deliberations free, and their votes 
effectual. 

The Irish are better represented in parliament than the 
Scotch, who indeed are not represented at all. But are the 
Irish better governed than the Scotch? Surely not. This cir- 
cumstance has of late been used as an argument against reform. 
It proves nothing against reform. It proves only this,—that 
Jaws have no magical, no supernatural virtue ; that laws do not 
act like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahmed’s apple; that priest- 
craft, that ignorance, that the rage of contending factions, may 
make good institutions useless; that intelligence, sobriety, 
industry, moral freedom, firm union, may supply in a great 
measure the defects of the worst representative system. A peo- 
_ple whose education and habits are such, that, in every quarter 
of the world, they rise above the mass of those with whom they 
mix, as surely as oil rises to the top of water,—a people of 
such temper and self-government, that the wildest popular 
excesses recorded in their history partake of the gravity of 
judicial proceedings, and of the solemnity of religious rites,—a 
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people whose national pride and mutual attachment have passed 
into a proverb,—a people whose high and fierce spirit, so forci- 
bly described in the haughty motto which encircles their thistle, 
preserved their independence, during a struggle of centuries, 
from the encroachments of wealthier and more powerful neigh- 
bours,—such a people cannot be long oppressed. Any govern-~ 
ment, however constituted, must respect their wishes, and 
tremble at their discontents. It is indeed most desirable that 
such a people should exercise a direct influence on the conduct 
of affairs, and should make their wishes known through consti- 
tutional organs. But some influence, direct or indirect, they 
will assuredly possess. Some organ, constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional, they will assuredly find. They will be better govern- 
ed under a good constitution than under a bad constitution. 
But they will be better governed under the worst constitution 
than some other nations under the best. In any general classi- 
fication of constitutions, the constitution of Scotland must be 
reckoned as one of the worst, perhaps as the worst, in Christian 
Europe. Yet the Scotch are not ill governed. And the reason 
is simply that they will not bear to be ill governed. 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, in Afghanistan, for 
example, though there exists nothing which an European pub- 
licist would call a Constitution, the sovereign generally governs 
in conformity with certain rules established for the public bene- 
fit; and the sanction of those rules is, that every Afghan approves 
them, and that every Afghan is a soldier. 

The monarchy of England in the sixteenth century was a 
monarchy of this kind. It is called an absolute monarchy, be- 
cause little respect was paid by the Tudors to those institutions 
which we have been accustomed to consider as the sole checks 
on the power of the sovereign. A modern Englishman can 
hardly understand how the people can have had any real secu- 
rity for good government under kings who levied benevolences, 
and chid the House of Commons as they would have chid a pack 
of dogs. People do not sufficiently consider that, though the 
legal checks were feeble, the natural checks were strong. There 
was one great and effectual limitation on the royal authority,— 
the knowledge that if the patience of the nation were severely 
tried, the nation would put forth its strength, and that its 
strength would be found irresistible. If a large body of English- 
men became thoroughly discontented, instead of presenting re- 
quisitions, holding large meetings, passing resolutions, signing 
petitions, forming associations and unions, they rose up; they 
took their halberds and their bows; and, if the sovereign was 
not sufficiently popular to find among his subjects other halberds 
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and other bows to oppose to the rebels, nothing remained for 
him but are petition of the horrible scenes of Berkeley and Pom- 
fret. He had no regular army which could, by its superior 
arms aud its superior skill, ‘overawe or vanquish the sturdy 
Commons of his realm, abounding in the native hardihood of 
Englishmen, and trained in the simple discipline of the militia. 

It has been said that the Tudors were as absolute as the Ce- 
sars. Never was parallel so unfortunate. The government of 
the Tudors was the direct opposite to the government of Augus- 
tus and his successors. The Czsars ruled despotically, by 
means of a great standing army, under the decent forms of a 
republican constitution. They called themselves citizens. They 
mixed unceremoniously with other citizens. In theory, they were 
only the elective magistrates of a free commonwealth. Instead 
of arrogating to themselves despotic power, they acknowledged 
allegiance to the senate. They were merely the lieutenants of 
that venerable body. They mixed in debate. They even appear- 
ed as advocates before the courts of law. Yet they could safely 
indulge in the wildest freaks of cruelty and rapacity, while 
their legions remained faithful. Our Tudors, on the other hand, 
under the titles and forms of monarchical supremacy, were essen- 
tially popular magistrates. They had no means of protecting 
themselves against the public hatred; and they were therefore 
compelled to court the public favour. To enjoy all the state and all 
the personal indulgences of absolute power,—to be adored with 
Oriental prostrations,—to dispose at will of the liberty and even 
of the life of ministers and courtiers,—this the nation granted 
to the Tudors. But the condition on which they were suffered 
to be the tyrants of Whitehall was, that they should be the mild 
and paternal sovereigns of England. They were under the same 
restraints with regard to their people, under which a military 
despot is placed with regard to his army. They would have 
found it as dangerous to grind their subjects with cruel taxation, 
as Nero would have found it to leave his preetorians unpaid. 
Those who immediately surrounded the royal person, and enga- 
ged in the hazardous game of ambition, were exposed to the 
most fearful dangers. Buckingham, Cromwell, Surrey, Sudley, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Norfolk, Percy, Essex, perished on the scaf- 
fold. But in general the country gentleman hunted, and the 
merchant traded in peace. Even Henry, as cruel as Domitian, 
but far more politic, contrived, while reeking with the blood of 
the Lamiz, to be a favourite with the cobblers. 

The Tudors committed very tyrannical acts, But in their 
ordinary dealings with the people, they were not, and could not 
safely be, tyrants. ‘Some excesses were easily pardoned. For 
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the nation was proud of the bigh and fiery blood of its magni- 
ficent princes; and saw, in many proceedings which a lawyer 
would even then have condemned, the outbreak of the same noble 
spirit which so manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma and at 
Spain. But to this endurance there was a limit. If the govern- 
ment ventured to adopt measures which the great body of the 
people really felt to be oppressive, it was soon compelled to 
change its course. When Henry the Eighth attempted to raise 
a forced.loan of unusual amount, by proceedings of unusual ri- 
gour, the opposition which he encountered was such as appalled 
even his stubborn and imperious spirit. The people, we are 
told, said, that if they were to be treated thus, ‘ then were it 
‘ worse than the taxes of France; and England should be bond, 
‘ and not free.’ The county of Suffolk rose in arms. The king 
prudently yielded to an opposition which, if he had persisted, 
would, in all probability, have taken the form of a general rebel- 
lion. Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the people felt 
themselves aggrieved by the monopolies. The queen, proud and 
courageous as she was, shrunk from a contest with the nation, 
and, with admirable sagacity, conceded all that her subjects had 
demanded, while it was yet in her power to concede with dig- 
nity and grace. 

It cannot be supposed that a people who had in their own 
hands the means of checking their princes, would suffer an 
prince to impose upon them a religion generally detested. It is 
absurd to suppose, that, if the nation had been decidedly at- 
tached to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-established 
the Papal supremacy. It is equally absurd to suppose, that, if 
the nation had been zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth 
could have restored the Protestant Church. The truth is, that 
the people were not disposed to engage in a struggle either for 
the new or for the old doctrines. Abundance of spirit was 
shown when it seemed likely that Mary would resume her fa- 
ther’s grants of church property ; or that she would sacrifice the 
interests of England to the husband whom she regarded with 
unmerited tenderness. That queen found that it would be mad- 
ness to attempt the restoration of the abbey lands. She found 
that her subjects would never suffer her to make her hereditary 
kingdom a fief of Castile. On these points she encountered a 
steady resistance, and was compelled to give way. If she was 
able to establish the Catholic worship, and to persecute those 
who would not conform to it, it was evidently because the 
people cared far less for the Protestant religion than for the 
rights of property, and for the independence of the English 
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crown, In plain words, they did not think the difference be- 
tween the hostile sects worth a struggle. There was undoubt- 
edly a zealous Protestant party, and a zealous Catholic party. 
But both these parties were, we believe, very small. We doubt 
whether both together made up, at the time of Mary’s death, 
the twentieth part of the nation. The remaining nineteen-twen- 
tieths halted between the two opinions ; and were not disposed 
to risk a revolution in the government, for the purpose of 
giving to either of the extreme factions an advantage over the 
other. 

We possess no data which will enable us to compare with 
exactness the force of the two sects. Mr Butler asserts that, 
even at the accession of James the First, a majority of the po- 
pulation of England were Catholics. This is pure assertion ; 
and is not only unsupported by evidence, but, we think, com- 
pletely disproved by the strongest evidence. Dr Lingard is of 
opinion that the Catholics were one-half of the nation in the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth. Richton says, that when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, the Catholics were two-thirds of 
the nation, and the Protestants only one-third. The most judi- 
cious and impartial of English historians, Mr Hallam, is, on 
the contrary, of opinion that two-thirds were Protestants, and 
only one-third Catholics. To us, we must confess, it seems al- 
together inconceivable, that if the Protestants were really two to 
one, they should have borne the government of Mary; or that, 
if the Catholics were really two to one, they should have borne 
the government of Elizabeth. It is absolutely incredible that a 
sovereign who has no standing army, and whose power rests 
solely on the loyalty of his subjects, can continue for years to 
persecute a religion to which the majority of his subjects are 
sincerely attached. In fact, the Protestants did rise up against 
one sister, and the Catholics against the other. Those risings 
clearly showed how small and feeble both the parties were. 
Both in the one case and in the other, the nation ranged itself 
on the side of the government, and the insurgents were speedily 
put down and punished. The Kentish gentlemen who took up 
arms for the reformed doctrines against Mary, and the great 
Northern Earls who displayed the banner of the Five Wounds 
against Elizabeth, were alike considered by the great body of 
their countrymen as wicked disturbers of the public peace. 

The account which Cardinal Bentivoglio gave of the state 
of religion in England, well deserves consideration. The zeal- 
ous Catholics he reckoned at one-thirtieth part of the nation. 
The people who would without the least scruple become Catho- 
lics, if the Catholic religion were established, he estimated at 
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four-fifths of the nation. We believe this account to have been 
very near the truth. We believe that the people, whose minds 
were made up on either side, who were inclined to make any 
sacrifice, or run any risk for either religion, were very few. 
Each side had a few enterprising champions, and a few stout- 
hearted martyrs; but the nation, undetermined in its opinions 
and feelings, resigned itself implicitly to the guidance of the 
government, and lent to the sovereign for the time being, an 
equally ready aid against either of the extreme parties. 

We are very far from saying that the English of that genera- 
tion were irreligious. ‘They held firmly those doctrines which 
are common to the Catholic and to the Protestant theology. 
But they had no fixed opinion as to the matters in dispute be- 
tween the churches. They were in a situation resembling that 
of those Borderers whom Sir Walter Scott has described with 
so much spirit ; 

‘ Who sought the beeves that made their broth 
In England and in Scotland both; 
And who 


‘ Nine times outlawed had been 

By England’s king, and Scotland’s queen.’ 
They were sometimes Protestants, sometimes Catholics; some- 
times half Protestants half Catholics. 

The English had not, for ages, been bigotted Papists. In the 
fourteenth century, the first, and perhaps the greatest of the 
reformers, John Wickliffe, had strirred the public mind to its 
inmost depths. During the same century, a scandalous schism 
in the Catholic Church had diminished, in many parts of Eu- 
rope, the reverence in which the Roman pontiffs were held. It 
is clear that a hundred years before the time of Luther, a great 
party in this kingdom was eager for a change, at least as exten- 
sive as that which was subsequently effected by Henry ‘the 
Eighth. The House of Commons, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, proposed a confiscation of ecclesiastical property, more 
sweeping and violent even than that which took place under the 
administration of Thomas Cromwell; and, though defeated in 
this attempt, they succeeded in depriving the clerical order of 
some of its most oppressive privileges. The splendid conquests 
of Henry the Fifth turned the attention of the nation from do- 
mestic reform. The Council of Constance removed some of the 
grossest of those scandals which had deprived the Church of the 
public respect. The authority of that venerable synod propped 
up the sinking authority of the Popedom. A considerable re- 
action took place. It cannot, however, be doubted, that there 
was still much concealed Lollardism in England; or that many 
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who did not absolutely dissent from any doctrine held by the 
Church of Rome, were jealous of the wealth and power enjoyed 
by her ministers. At the very beginning of the reignof Henry the 
Eighth, a struggle took place between the clergy and the courts 
of law, in which the courts of law remained victorious. One of 
the bishops on that occasion declared, that the common people 
entertained the strongest prejudices against his order, and that 
a clergyman had no chance of fair play before a lay tribunal. 
The London juries, he said, entertained such a spite to the 
Church, that they would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain. 
This was said a few months before the time when Martin Lu- 
ther began to preach at Wittenberg against indulgences. 

As the Reformation did not find the English bigotted Pa- 
pists, so neither was it conducted in such a manner as to make 
them zealous Protestants. It was not under the direction of 
men like that fiery Saxon, who swore that he would go to 
Worms, though he had to face as many devils as there were tiles 
on the houses, or like that brave Switzer, who was struck down 
while praying in front of the ranks of Zurich. No preacher of 
religion had the same power here which Calvin had at Geneva, 
and Knox in Scotland. The government put itself early at the 
head of the movement, and thus acquired power to regulate, 
and occasionally to arrest, the movement. 

To many persons it appears extraordinary that Henry the 
Eighth should have been able to maintain himself so long in an 
intermediate position between the Catholic and Protestant par- 
ties. Most extraordinary, it would indeed be, if we were to 
suppose that the nation consisted of none but decided Catholics 
and decided Protestants. The fact is, that the great mass of 
the people was neither Catholic nor Protestant; but was, like its 
sovereign, midway between the two sects. Henry, in that very 
part of his conduct which has been represented as most capri- 
cious and inconsistent, was probably following a policy far more 
pleasing to the majority of his subjects, than a policy like that 
of Edward, or a policy like that of Mary would have been. Down 
even to the very close of the reign of Elizabeth, the people were 
ina state somewhat resembling that in which, as Machiavelli says, 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire were, during the transition 
from heathenism to Christianity ;—* sendo Ja maggior parte di 
‘ loro incerti a quale Dio dovessero ricorrere.’ They were ge- 
nerally, we think, favourable to the royal supremacy. They 
disliked the policy of the Court of Rome. Their spirit rose 
against the interference of a foreign priest with their national 
concerns. The bull which pronounced sentence of deposition 
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against Elizabeth, the plots which were formed against her life, 
the usurpation of her titles by the Queen of Scotland, the hos- 
tility of Philip, excited their strongest indignation. The cruel- 
ties of Bonner were remembered with disgust. Some parts of 
the new system—the use of the English language, for example 
—in public worship, and the communion in both kinds, were 
undoubtedly popular. On the other hand, the early lessons of 
the nurse and the priest were not forgotten. The ancient cere- 
monies wete long remembered with affectionate reverence, A 
large portion of the ancient theology lingered to the last in the 
minds which had been imbued with it in childhood. 

The best proof that the religion of the people was of this 
mixed kind, is furnished by the Drama of that age. No man 
would bring unpopular opinions prominently forward in a play 
intended for representation. And we may safely conclude, that 
feelings and opinions which pervade the whole Dramatic Litera- 
ture of an age, are feelings and opinions of which the men of that 
age generally partook. 

The greatest and most popular dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age treat religious subjects in a very remarkable manner. They 
speak respectfully of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
But they speak neither like Catholics nor like Protestants, but 
like persons who are wavering between the two systems ; or wha 
have made a system for themselves out of parts selected from 
both. They seem to hold some of the Romish rites and doc- 
trines in high respect. They treat the vow of celibacy, for ex- 
ample—so tempting, and, in after times, so common a subject 
for ribaldry—with mysterious reverence. The members of reli- 
gious orders whom they introduce are almost always holy and 
venerable men. We remember in their plays nothing resem- 
bling the coarse ridicule with which the Catholic religion and 
its ministers were assailed, two generations later, by dramatists 
who wished to please the multitude. We remember no Friar 
Dominic—no Father Foigard—among the characters drawn by 
those great poets. The scene at the close of the Knight of Malta 
might have been written by a fervent Catholic. Massinger 
shows a great fondness for ecclesiastics of the Romish Church ; 
and has even gone so far as to bring a virtuous and interesting 
Jesuit on the stage. Ford, in that fine play, which it is painful 
to read, and scarcely decent to name, assigns a highly creditable 
sg to the Friar. The partiality of Shakspeare for Friars is well 

nown. In Hamlet, the Ghost complains that he died without 
extreme unction, and, in defiance of the article which condemns 
the doctrine of purgatory, declares that he is 
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‘ Confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away.’ 


These lines, we suspect, would have raised a tremendous storm 
in the theatre at any time during the reign of Charies the 
Second. They were clearly not written by a zealous Protest- 
ant, or for zealous Protestants. Yet the author of King John 
and Henry the Eighth was surely no friend to papal supre- 
macy. 

There is, we think, only one solution of the phenomena which 
we find in the History and in the Drama of that age. The reli- 
gion of England was a mixed religion, like that of the Samaritan 
settlers, described in the second book of Kings, who ‘ feared the 
* Lord, and served their graven images ;’—like that of the Judai- 
zing Christians, who blended the ceremonies and doctrines of 
the synagogue with those of the church ;—like that of the 
Mexican Indians, who, for many generations after the subjuga- 
tion of their race, continued to unite with the rites learned from 
their conquerors the worship of the grotesque idols which had 
been adored by Motezuma and Guatemozin. 

These feelings were not confined to the populace. Elizabeth 
herself was not exempt from them. A crucifix, with wax-lights 
burning round it, stood in her private chapel. She always spoke 
with disgust and anger of the marriage of priests. ‘ I was in 
‘ horror,’ says Archbishop Parker, ‘ to hear such words to come 
‘ from her mild nature and Christian learned conscience, as she 
‘ spake concerning God’s holy ordinance and institution of ma- 
‘trimony.’ Burghley prevailed on her to connive at the mar- 
riages of churchmen. But she would only connive; and the 
children sprung from such marriages were illegitimate till the 
accession of James the First. 

That which is, as we have said, the great stain on the charac- 
ter of Burghley, is also the great stain on the character of Eliza- 
beth. Being herself an Adiaphorist,—having no scruple about 
conforming to the Romish Church when conformity was neces- 
sary to her own safety,—retaining to the last moment of her life 
a fondness for much of the doctrine and much of the ceremonial 
of that church,—she yet subjected that church to a persecution 
even more odious than the persecution with which her sister 
had harassed the Protestants. We say more odious. For Mary 
had at least the plea of fanaticism. She did nothing for her reli- 
gion which she was not prepared to suffer for it. She had held 
it firmly under persecution. She fully believed it to be essen- 
tial to salvation. If she burned the bodies of her subjects, it 
was in order to rescue their souls. Elizabeth had no such pre- 
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text. In opinion, she was little more than half a Protestant, 
She had professed, when it suited her, to be wholly a Catholic, 
There is an excuse,—a wretched excuse,—for the massacres of 
Piedmont and the Autos-da-fe of Spain. But what can be said 
in defence of a ruler who is at once indifferent and intolerant ? 

If the great Queen, whose memory is still held in just ve- 
neration by Englishmen, had possessed sufficient virtue and 
sufficient enlargement of mind to adopt those principles which 
More, wiser in speculation than in action, had avowed in the 
preceding generation, and by which the excellent |’ Hospital re- 
gulated his conduct in her own time, how different would be 
the colour of the whole history of the last two hundred and 
fifty years! She had the happiest opportunity ever vouchsafed 
to any sovereign, of establishing perfect freedom of conscience 
throughout her dominions, without danger to her government, 
or scandal to any large party among her subjects. The nation, 
as it was clearly ready to profess either religion, would, beyond 
all doubt, have been ready to tolerate both. Unhappily for her 
own glory and for the public peace, she adopted a policy, from 
the effects of which the empire is still suffering. The yoke of 
the Established Church was pressed down on the people till they 
would bear it no longer. Then a reaction came. Another 
reaction followed. To the tyranny of the establishment suc- 
ceeded the tumultuous conflict of sects, infuriated by manifold 
wrongs, and drunk with unwonted freedom. To the conflict of 
sects succeeded again the cruel domination of one persecuting 
church. At length oppression put off its most horrible form, 
and took a milder aspect. The penal laws against dissenters 
were abolished. But exclusions and disabilities still remained. 
These exclusions and disabilities, after having generated the 
most fearful discontents,—after having rendered all govern- 
ment in one part of the kingdom impossible,—after having 
brought the state to the very brink of ruin, have, in our times, 
been removed ; but, though removed, have left behind them a 
rankling which may last for many years. It is melancholy to 
think with what ease Elizabeth might have united all the con- 
flicting sects under the shelter of the same impartial laws, and 
the same paternal throne; and thus have placed the nation in 
the same situation, as far as the rights of conscience are con- 
cerned, in which we at length stand, after all the heartburnings, 
the persecutions, the conspiracies, the seditions, the revolutions, 
the judicial murders, the civil wars, of ten generations. 

This is the dark side of her character. Yet she surely was a 
great woman. Of all the sovereigns who exercised a power, 
which was seemingly absolute, but which in fact depended for 
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support on the love and confidence of their subjects, she was by 
far the most illustrious. It has often been alleged as an excuse 
for the misgovernment of her successors that they only follow- 
ed her example;—that precedents might be found in the transac- 
tions of her reign for persecuting the Puritans, for levying 
money without the sanction of the House of Commons, for con- 
fining men without bringing them to trial, for interfering with 
the liberty of parliamentary debate. All this may be true. But 
it is no good plea for her successors, and for this plain reason, 
that they were her successors. She governed one generation, 
they governed another; and between the two generations there 
was almost as little in common as between the people of two 
different countries. It was not by looking at the particular 
measures which Elizabeth had adopted, but by looking at the 
great general principles of her government, that those who fol- 
lowed her were likely to learn the art of managing untractable 
subjects. If, instead of searching the records of her reign for 
precedents which might seem to vindicate the mutilation of 
Prynne, and the imprisonment of Eliot, the Stuarts had attempt- 
ed to discover the fundamental rules which guided her con- 
duct in all her dealings with her people, they would have per- 
ceived that their policy was then most unlike to hers, when to 
a superficial observer it would have seemed most to resemble 
hers. Firm, haughty,—sometimes unjust and cruel in her pro- 
ceedings towards individuals or towards small parties,—she 
avoided with care, or retracted with speed, every measure 
which seemed likely to alienate the great mass of the people. 
She gained more honour and more love by the manner in 
which she repaired her errors, than she would have gained by 
never committing errors. If such a man as Charles the First 
had been in her place when the whole nation was crying out 
against the monopolies, he would have refused all redress; he 
would have dissolved the Parliament, and imprisoned the most 
popular members. He would have called another Parliament. 
He would have given some vague and delusive promises of 
relief in return for subsidies. When entreated to fulfil his pro- 
mises he would have again dissolved the Parliament, and again 
imprisoned his leading opponents. ‘The country would have 
become more agitated than before. The next House of Com- 
mous would have been more unmanageable than that which 
preceded it. The tyrant would have agreed to all that the 
nation demanded. He would have solemnly ratified an act 
abolishing monopolies for ever. He would have received a large 
supply in return for this concession; and within half a year new 
patents, more oppressive than those which had been cancelled, 
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would have been issued by scores. Such was the policy which 
brought the heir of a long line of kings, in early youth the 
darling of his countrymen, to a prison and a scaffold. 

Elizabeth, before the House of Commons could address her, 
took out of their mouths the words which they were about to 
utter in the name of the nation. Her promises went beyond 
their desires. Her performance followed close upon her pro- 
mise. She did not treat the nation as an adverse party ;—as a 
party which had an interest opposed to hers ;—as a party to 
which she was to grant as few advantages as possible, and from 
which she was to extort as much money as possible. Her bene- 
fits were given, not sold; and when once given they were not 
withdrawn. She gave them too with a frankness, an effusion 
of heart, a princely dignity, a motherly tenderness, which en- 
hanced their value. They were received by the sturdy country 
gentlemen, who had come up to Westminster full of resentment, 
with tears of joy and shouts of God save the Queen. Charles 
the First gave up half the prerogatives of his crown to the Com- 
mons; and the Commons sent him in return the Grand Remon- 
strance. 


We had intended to say something concerning that illustrious 
group of which Elizabeth is the central figure,—that group 
which the last of the bards saw in vision from the top of Snow- 
don, encircling the Virgin Queen— 


‘ Many a baron bold, 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty.’ 


We had intended to say something concerning the dexterous 
Walsingham, the impetuous Oxford, the elegant Sackville, the 
all-accomplished Sydney ;—concerning Essex, the ornament of 
the court and of the camp, the model of chivalry, the munifi- 
cent patron of genius, whom great virtues, great courage, great 
talents, the favour of his sovereign, the love of his countrymen, 
—all that seemed to ensure a happy and glorious life, led to an 
early and an ignominious death ;—concerning Raleigh, the sol- 
dier, the sailor, the scholar, the courtier, the orator, the poet, 
the historian, the philosopher,—sometimes reviewing the Queen’s 
guards, sometimes giving chase toa Spanish galleon,—then an- 
swering the chiefs of the country party in the House of Com- 
mons,—then again murmuring one of his sweet love-songs too 
near the ears of her Highness’s maids of honour,—and soon 
after poring over the Talmud, or collating Polybius with Livy. 
We had intended also to say something concerning the litera- 
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ture of that splendid period, and especially concerning those 
two incomparable men, the Prince of Poets, and the Prince of 
Philosophers, who have made the Elizabethan age a more glo- 
rious and important era in the history of the human mind, than 
the age of Pericles, of Augustus, or of Leo, But subjects so 
vast require a space far larger than we can at present afford, 
We therefore stop here, fearing that, if we proceed, our article 
may swell to a bulk exceeding that of all other reviews, as much 
as Dr Nares’ book exceeds the bulk of all other histories. 


No. CX. will be published in July, 
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